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ABSTRACT 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  all  of  the  mothers  and 
about  half  of  the  fathers  of  a stratified  sample  of  school  children 
whose  achievement,  motivation,  occupational  interests  and  coping 
styles  had  been  assessed.  The  parents  of  80  children  in  each  of  eight 
countries  participated:  Brazil,  Mexico,  England,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  The  systematically 
structured  interview  focused  on  the  coping  styles  of  the  parents; 
their  perception  of  the  child's  attitudes,  achievement  and  coping 
styles;  and  the  parents'  occupational  lives.  Their  beliefs  about  the 
role  and  value  of  education  were  also  explored.  The  parents' 
responses  were  coded  into  content-categories  for  each  question  in  the 
interview.  The  frequency  of  each  kind  of  response  was  used  to 
describe  the  characteristics  of  parents  and  children  within  each 
country.  The  responses  of  matched  mothers  and  fathers  were  also 
compared  and  described,  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of 
consistent  agreement  in  their  values,  their  self-descriptions  and 
their  perceptions  of  their  child.  (Author) 
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FOREWORD 


The  very  large,  complex  testing  program  required  for  the  study, 
involving  several  thousand  children  in  each  country,  could  not  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  accuracy  and  completeness  which  were  so 
vitally  necessary,  without  the  extremely  hard,  thoughtful,  dedicated 
effort  of  the  research  staff  in  each  of  the  participating  centers. 
Thereafter,  the  development  of  truly  uniform  scoring  systems  for  the 
many  instruments  and  the  actual  scoring  of  thousands  of  protocols 
were  also  the  product  of  these  researchers,  led  by  the  principal 
investigators.  It  scarcely  does  justice  to  their  conscientious, 
deeply  insightful  work  merely  to  list  their  names.  But  that,  at 
least,  must  be  done,  as  a very  small  token  of  the  gratitude  each  one 
of  them  so  richly  deserves.  Station  by  station,  here  are  the  people 
who  carried  out  the  work  of  the  study. 
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COPING  STYLES  AND  ACHIEVEMENT: 

A CROSS -NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

ABSTRACT 

Parental  Views  of  Themselves  and  Their  Children  in  Eight  Countries 


Interviews  were  conducted  with  all  of  the  mothers  and  about  half  of 
the  fathers  of  a stratified  sample  of  school  children  whose  achievement, 
motivation,  occupational  interests  and  coping  styles  had  been  assessed. 
The  parents  of  eighty  children  participated  in  each  of  eight  countries: 
Brazil,  Mexico,  England,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  (metropolitan  Chicago  and  Austin,  Texas).  The  parents 
were  equally  divided  by  their  child's  age  (ten  or  fourteen),  sex,  and 
socioeconomic  status  (upper-middle  or  upper-working  level).  The 
systematically  structured  interview  focused  on  the  coping  styles  of 
the  parents;  their  perception  of  their  child's  attitudes,  achievement 
and  coping  style:  and  the  parents'  occupational  lives:  their  interests, 

their  work  histories,  their  attitudes  and  actions  on  the  job,  and  their 
occupational  value  preferences , Their  beliefs  about  the  role  and  value 
of  education  were  also  explored. 

The  parents'  responses  were  coded  into  content -categories  for  each 
question  in  the  interview.  The  frequency  of  each  kind  of  response  was 
used  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  parents  and  children  within 
each  country.  A Chi-Square  analysis  also  was  performed,  to  permit  com- 
parisons across  the  eight  countries.  The  responses  of  matched  mothers 
and  fathers  were  also  compared  and  described,  to  determine  the  amount 
and  kind  of  consistent  agreement  in  their  values,  their  self-descrip- 
tions and  their  perceptions  of  their  child. 

These  data  provide  a cross-national  comparison  of  adult  v.alues, 
coping  styles,  and  chi Id -rearing  practices. 
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SECTION  I 


i-  OVERVIEW 

( — 

j INTRODUCTION 

! 

1 While  Stage  I of  the  project  had  been  concerned  with  testing  ten- 

• and  fourteen-year-old  children,  Stage  III  was  concerned  with  inter- 

■ viewing  a selected  sample  of  the  parents  of  the  children  tested. 

t 

i The  interview  was  planned  with  more  than  one  purpose  in  mind.  In 

[ the  first  place,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  provide  validating  infor- 

j mation  for  some  of  the  Stage  I data  collected  from  the  children, 

1 particularly  on  the  projective  instruments  — the  Story  Completion, 

S the  Sentence  Completion,  and  the  Social  Attitudes  Inventory.  There 

| were  also  some  questions  that  related  to  the  information  given  by  the 

i child  on  the  Demographic  Questionnaire  and  the  Occupational  Interest 

Inventory.  These  specific  comparisons  of  Stage  I and  Stage  II  data 
will  be  dealt  with  in  Volume  IV. 

The  interview  was  also  designed  to  serve  a broader  purpose  of 
collecting  information  regarding  parents'  own  attitudes  and  values 
and  parent/child  interaction  as  seen  from  the  parents'  point  of  view. 

In  this  way  the  Stage  II  results  could  be  related  to  the  Stage  I 
results  in  an  explanatory  fashion.  These  results  also  could  permit  a 
cross-cultural  study  of  parents,  alone. 

The  interview,  then,  was  primarily  concerned  with  coping  behavior 
and  the  factors  that  influence  it.  Thus,  most  of  the  questions  arose 
from  a conceptual  system  developed  during  Stage  I of  the  study,  the 
work  of  a number  of  previous  investigators  was  drawn  on.  The  studies 
of  Dave  and  Wolf  on  home  environment  were  considered,  with  particular 
regard  to  Academic  Task  Achievement.  The  work  of  Maccoby  and  Levin  and 
the  Berkeley  growth  studies  were  also  considered.  With  regard  to 
format  and  question  construction,  the  source  most  heavily  used  for 
initial  ideas  was  the  work  of  Sellitz,  Jahoda,  Deutsch  and  Cook.  In 
addition,  earlier  studies  by  Hereford,  Havighurst,  and  Peck  were  drawn 
upon. 

}■ 

Specific  Questions 

Because  of  their  validational  nature,  a number  of  questions  were 
; phrased  in  a manner  very  similar  to  that  used  in  the  children's  instru- 

ments. To  take  the  projective  instruments  first,  twelve  of  the  Sen- 
tence Completion  stems  were  paired  with  questions  in  the  interview. 

The  relationship  with  the  Story  Completion  instrument  was  not  so  ex- 
' tensive  but  there  were  certain  questions  that  could  be  related  to 

•;  certain  stories. 
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The  first  fourteen  questions  in  the  interview  related  to  demographic 
information  and  covered  the  same  areas  as  the  child's  demographic 
questionnaire.  The  occupational  interest  questions  included  not  only 
the  parents'  reports  of  the  child's  aspirations  and  expectations  but 
also  the  parents'  aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  child. 

These  validating  questions  did  not  follow  each  other  in  strict 
sequence  . Rather  the  interview  was  planned  so  that  questions  relating 
to  specific  areas  would  be  dealt  with  together,  making  it  easier  for 
both  parent  and  interviewer.  Thus,  the  interview  was  divided  into  two 
main  parts.  Questions  1 - 88  dealt  with  information  related  either  to 
the  child  or  to  parent/child  interaction;  questions  89-110  dealt  with 
parent  relevant  information. 


The  child-centered  questions  were  structured  in  the  following  way: 


Question 
1 - 22 
23  - 38 


39  - 44 


Type  of  Information 
Demographic 

School  oriented  questions  include 
ing  Academic  Task  Achievement  as 
well  as  Parent's  Attitude  to 
School 

Child  Activities  including  Parent/ 
Child  Interaction 


45  - 55 
56  - 62 
63  - 68 


Nonacademic  Task  Achievement 

Child's  reaction  to  Authority 

Nonacademic  Task  Achievement  out- 
side home 


69  - 72  Occupational  Interests 

73  - 76  Interpersonal  Relations 

77-81  and  88  Anxiety 

82  - 87  Aggression 


In  the  parent  centered  section  of  the  interview  the  questions  were 
arranged  as  follows : 

90-94  Further  Education 


95  - 103 


Occupational  Information 
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104  - 107 


Reaction  to  Criticism 


j 


t 


108  - 109  Aggression 

Apart  from  validating  aspects,  it  was  hoped  that  three  main  types 
of  information  would  he  obtained.  The  first  was  coping  style  infor- 
mation, which  was  c c red  from  several  points  of  view.  One  was  con- 
cerned with  the  child's  actual  coping  style  as  seen  by  the  parents, 
in  the  areas  already  being  investigated,  i.e.,  Task  Achievement, 

Anxiety,  Aggression,  Authority,  and  Interpersonal  Relations.  Infor- 
mation was  also  obtained  from  the  parents  about  their  own  coping 
styles  in  a variety  of  situations  under  the  same  area  headings. 

The  second  kind  was  occupat ional  information.  This  was  informa- 
tion relevant  not  only  to  occupational  interests  but  also  to  occupa- 
tional values.  In  the  latter  case  the  parents  were  asked  to  rank  the 
fifteen  occupational  values  to  permit  a direct  statistical  comparison 
with  the  children's  data.  In  addition,  for  working  parents,  informa- 
tion was  obtained  about  their  own  occupational  history,  attitudes  and 
values  toward  their  jobs  and  their  coping  behavior  while  working. 

Third  was  achievement  information.  Questions  involving  Task  Achieve- 
ment by  the  child  were  divided  into  the  two  major  areas  of  Academic  and 
Nonacademic  Achievement.  Nonacademic  Achievement  related  to  jobs  or 
chores  in  the  home  and  for  fourteen-year-old  children  to  paid  jobs  out- 
side the  home.  Questions  concerning  Academic  Achievement  centered 
primarily  around  homework,  as  this  was  the  area  of  education  with  which 
parents  were  most  familiar.  Questions  in  these  areas  included  not 
only  the  child's  performance  in  the  homework  area  but  the  parent's 
participation  and  support  both  for  homework  and  generalized  educational 
endeavors..  In  addition,  the  parents  were  asked  for  their  evaluation 
of  the  child's  performance  in  school. 

Construction  of  the  Interview 


At  the  London  Conference  in  1966  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  Parent  Interview  was  assigned  to  Austin  and  London 
and  the  bulk  of  the  construction  and  pilot  testing  took  place  at  these 
two  stations.  The  initial  form  of  the  instrument  caused  concern  in  a 
number  of  stations  because  of  its  length.  It  was  thought  that  the 
parents  would  find  it  too  tedious  and  that  rapport  would  be  lost.  Re- 
visions of  this  form  were  therefore  carried  out  by  both  stations  and 
agreement  reached  on  a second  version.  This  version  was  sent  to  all 
stations  for  translation  and  pilot  testing.  On  the  basis  of  results 
from  all  stations  a shortened  form  of  the  interview  was  constructed  and 
once  more  distributed  to  all  stations  for  translation  and  pilot  test- 
ing. This  form  went  through  two  additional  revisions  in  Austin  and 
London  before  the  final  form  was  agreed  on  at  a meeting  in  New  York  in 
January,  1967.  This  final  form  was  sent  to  all  countries  for  trans- 
lation and  the  translated  version  returned  to  Austin  and  London  and 
back, translating  and  checking. 
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The  final  interview  form  consisted  of  one  hundred  nine  questions 
plus  the  ranking  of  the  fifteen  occupational  values.  Each  value  was 
printed  on  a separate  card  and  the  parents  placed  these  in  order  of 
preference . 

For  the  most  part,  the  parents'  responses  to  the  questions  were 
recorded  verbatim  by  the  interviewer.  A few  of  the  questions,  such 
as  age,  for  example,  were  pre-coded  and  a few  of  the  responses  were 
recorded  along  e.  dimension  such  as  degree  of  satisfaction  or  impor- 
tance, for  example,  response*  to  the  question  "How  important  do 
you  think  school  is?"  were  coded  as  — Most  Important 

Very  Important 
Important 
Unimportant 
Worthless 

In  these  instances  of  coded  questions,  however,  there  was  almost 
always  a following  probe  so  that  a verbal  response  from  the  parents 
was  also  available.  In  the  case  of  the  example  above,  the  probe  was 
"Why?" 

In  addition  to  the  actual  questions  there  was  a section  that  dealt 
with  what  were  termed  post-interview  ratings.  These  dealt  with 
dimensions  of  behavior  that  it  was  thought  were  embodied,  in  coping 
style.  As  these  dimensions  were  not  finalized  until  after  the  inter- 
view questions  were  constructed  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
sufficient  information  on  the  dimensions  would  be  obtained  from  the 
actual  questions.  The  interviewers  were,  therefore,  asked  to  complete 
a five-point  rating  form  for  each  of  the  dimensions  in  the  behavior 
areas  of  Task  Achievement  (Academic  and  Nonacademic),  Anxiety,  and 
Parent/Child  Interaction. 

The  purpose  of  these  ratings  was  primarily  to  encourage  the 
interviewer  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible.  If  the  inter- 
viewer knew  that  he  had  to  make  these  ratings  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  be  more  thorough  in  collecting  the  information  during  the  inter- 
view. 

In  addition  to  the  interview  form  itself,  a lengthy  manual  of 
instructions  to  interviewers  was  constructed.  In  addition  to  general 
instructions  this  document  contained  a question-by-question  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  each  question  and  its  relationship 
to  the  coping  dimensions.  A copy  of  this  manual  was  given  to  every 
interviewer . 

When  the  original  interview  form  came  to  be  translated  it  was 
agreed  that  the  layout  could  be  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual stations,  though  sufficient  space  for  full  recording  had  to  be 
maintained.  However  the  numbering  and  sequence  of  sections  remained 
unchanged . 


Selection  of  Parents 


It  was  agreed  at  the  London  Conference  to  interview  eighty  mothers 
(ten  per  cell)  and  at  least  forty  fathers  (five  per  cell).  In  terms  of 
priority,  the  mothers  came  first.  To  select  the  sample,  the  subjects 
in  each  cell  were  divided  at  the  median  of  the  average  of  the  achieve- 
ment scores.  The  sample  was  then  randomly  selected,  half  from  either 
side  of  the  median.  Any  refusals  necessitated  random  replacement  from 
the  appropriate  half  cell.  In  actual  fact,  the  number  of  refusals 
varied  across  stations.  In  London,  for  example,  only  two  mothers  had 
to  be  replaced,  while  Mexico  City  had  11.25%  refusals  and  the  per- 
centage in  Chicago  was  even  higher. 

Training  of  Interviewers 

This  varied  from  country  to  country,  but  as  much  time  as  possible 
was  devoted  to  this  procedure.  Wherever  possible,  observations  of 
practice  interviews  by  the  entire  interviewing  team  in  one-way  observa- 
tion rooms  was  carried  out.  Group  review  of  practice  interviews  was 
another  method  used,  while  every  interviewer  carried  out  at  least  two 
practice  interviews  that  were  gone  over  with  him  in  detail  before 
actual  interviewing  of  the  sample  commenced. 

The  interviewers  were  either  project  staff  members  or  interviewers 
hired  specifically  for  this  purpose  and  given  a period  of  training  and 
practice  with  this  particular  interview. 

The  interview  usually  lasted  from  one  to  two  hours  and  usually  took 
place  in  the  parents’  home.  However  in  some  stations,  Milan  for 
example,  the  interview  took  place  in  the  University  department. 

Mothers  and  fathers  were  interviewed  separately. 

Method  of  Coding 

The  verbatim  responses  to  the  questions  were  coded  using  a system 
of  content  categories.  These  coding  categories  were  developed  from  a 
sample  of  at  least  twenty-four  interviews  from  each  station.  The 
translated  responses  from  each  station  for  each  question  were  typed  on 
small  cards  that  were  placed  in  empirical  content  categories  by  inde- 
pendent judges.  The  consensus  of  these  judgments  formed  the  content 
coding  categories  for  each  question.  At  this  point  a deliberate 
attempt  was  made  to  use  as  many  and  as  fine  categories  as  possible  in 
order  to  preserve  the  richness  of  verbal  response.  It  was  felt  that 
categories  could  be  eliminated  or  collapsed  later  whereas  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discriminate  new  categories  at  a later  date. 
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Not  all  the  coding  categories  were,  however,  empirically  derived  at 
this  stage.  Some  of  the  categories  from  the  Demographic  Questionnaire 
were  used  intact  and  some  modif icutions  of  the  Sentence  Completion 
coding  categories  were  used  to  give  direct  comparability  with  the 
children's  data. 

A preliminary  coding  manual  was  developed  by  the  Austin  and  London 
stations  and  sent  to  all  stations,  who  then  sent  back  their  suggestions 
and  modifications.  The  initial  manual  was  revised  in  the  light  of 
these  criticisms  and  the  final  manual  was  then  translated  by  each 
station. 

A complex  system  of  coder  training  and  calibration  was  devised  to 
ensure  comparable  coding  across  all  stations.  The  first  step  was  to 
achieve  comparability  between  Austin  and  London  on  a group  of  twelve 
interviews  from  each  station.  These  twenty-four  interviews  were  coded 
independently  by  at  least  two  coders  in  each  station,  who  then  reached 
agreement  within  stations.  The  consensus  results  were  then  compared 
and  differences  discussed  by  letter  and  by  telephone.  When  Austin  and 
London  were  calibrated,  i.e.,  interpreting  the  manual  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  each  of  the  other  stations  was  asked  to  code  twelve  of  their 
own  interviews,  using  two  or  more  coders,  who  then  reached  consensus 
and  sent  the  results  to  Austin  and  London.  These  interviews  were  inde- 
pendently coded  in  both  Austin  and  London  and  the  results  compared  with 
the  original  station's  coding.  Differences  were  discussed  and  agree- 
ment reached.  In  addition  there  were  some  face-to-face  meetings  among 
subgroups  of  stations  to  discuss  and  improve  coder  reliability. 

When  the  period  of  calibration  was  finished  the  production  coding 
of  the  entire  sample  of  interviews  was  undertaken  in  each  station.  In 
the  production  coding,  each  interview  in  each  station  was  coded  by  at 
least  two  independent  coders  and  the  final  code  given  was  the  consen- 
sus of  these  two  individuals.  The  coders  in  each  station  were  the 
same  individuals  who  had  gone  through  the  calibration  process  with  the 
Austin  and  London  stations. 

This  elaborate  and  time-consuming  process  was  designed  to  provide 
the  maximum  comparability  and  reliability  of  interview  data  from  all 
stations.  Although  laborious,  the  use  of  independent  coders  and  the 
calibration  of  these  coders  across  stations  proved  successful.  This 
method  had  the  additional  advantage  of  greatly  reducing  the  possibili- 
ty of  clerical  errors. 

Analysis 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  of  two  types:  1.  Descriptive  analysis  of 

the  categorical  data,  using  chi-square  for  (a)  Mother  data 
Mother/Father  comparisons.  2.  Analysis  using  the  scaled  data  of  the 
interview. 
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For  each  station,  three  chi-square  analyses  were  run  on  the  Mother 
data,  one  for  Age,  one  for  Socioeconomic  Status,  and  one  for  Sex. 
Because  the  coding  manual  had  originally  aimed  at  fine  discriminations 
between  codes  it  was  found,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  that  cell 
frequencies  were  too  small  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a chi-square 
analysis.  For  this  reason  a number  of  codes  had  to  be  collapsed  and  a 
complete  collapsed-codes  manual  produced  so  that  analyses  would  be 
possible.  This  process  occasionally  produced  combinations  that  were 
not  as  meaningful  as  the  separate  code-categories.  However,  on  the 
whole,  the  codes  that  were  combined  did  produce  meaningful  new  codes. 

Although  all  stations  endeavored  to  obtain  eighty  mother  inter- 
views this  was  not  possible  in  some  cases.  However  the  numbers  were 
close  to  this  figure.  It  was  decided  that  the  discussion  of  results 
should  be  in  percentage  terms  rather  than  frequencies.  The  outline  of 
the  chi-square  mother  report  covered  four  main  areas. 

1.  Description  of  the  Sample 

2.  Child  Relevant  Items 

3.  Parent/Child  Relevant  Items 

4.  Parent  Relevant  Items 

The  writing  followed  a set  format,  with  first  an  overall  description 
of  the  frequencies  regardless  of  Age,  Socioeconomic  Status,  or  Sex; 
second  a discussion  of  the  significant  differences  by  (a)  Age.,  .(b) 
Socioeconomic  Status, (3)  Sex;  and  finally,  a summary  and  interpretation 
section.  This  format  was  followed  for  each  of  the  Age,  Sex,  and  Status 
sections . 

Chi-square  analysis  was  also  carried  out  on  the  Mother/Father  data. 
Only  forty  fathers  had  been  interviewed  in  each  station  so  the  mother 
sample  in  this  analysis  was  exactly  twice  the  size  of  the  father  sample. 
This  examination  of  frequencies  could  be  misleading  unless  this  fact 
was  kept  in  mind  during  interpretation.  Only  significant  differences 
between  mother  and  father  data  were  discussed,  the  discussion  following 
the  main  headings  that  had  been  used  for  the  description  of  the  mother 
data. 

A corre lational  analysis  was  then  carried  out  on  the  mother  data 
using  scale  scores.  The  basic  types  of  scales  imposed  on  the  data 
were  (a)  Coping  Effectiveness  ratings,  (b)  scaling  of  the  various  Cop- 
ing Style  dimensions  used  in  scoring  the  children's  projective  data, 
and  (c)  new  dimensions,  created  especially  for  the  purpose  of  scaling 
given  items  whose  content  codes  were  not  readily  amenable  to  scaling 
on  already  existing  dimensions.  Some  items  were  scaled  more  than 
once,  primarily  those  items  and  their  codes  which  were  essentially 
identical  to  certain  Sentence  Completion  stems,  e.g.,  Stance  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  could  both  be  scaled  on  one  item. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  the  interview  questions  were 
divided  into  four  areas  --  (a)  Child  Behavior,  (b)  Parent  Behavior, 
(c)  Parent/Child  Behavior,  and  (d)  Parent  Attitude.  Intercorrela- 
tions of  scale  scores  for  all  questions  were  carried  out  within  and 
across  these  areas  but  only  significant  correlations  were  discussed 
in  the  write-up. 

Conclusion 


In  general,  the  interview  appears  to  have  been  successful  within 
the  usual  limitations  of  self-report  measurement.  The  method  was 
feasible  in  that  all  stations  were  able  to  complete  their  interviews 
within  the  prescriptions  of  the  sample,  the  content  of  the  interview 
material  was  related  to  the  data  collected  from  children  in  Stage  1, 
and  the  coding  was  of  sufficiently  high  comparability  across  stations 
to  permit  meaningful  comparisons. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  process  was  so  time  consuming  that  the 
sample  of  parents  was  necessarily  limited.  This,  in  turn,  limited  the 
fineness  of  analysis  by  research  design  variables  as  the  cell  fre- 
quencies became  too  small  when  the  sample  was  broken  down  by  many 
dimensions.  In  view  of  the  paucity  of  these  kinds  of  data  in  cross- 
cultural  studies, however , the  results  appeared  to  be  worth  the  effort. 
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FIGURE  1 


INTERCORRELAIIONS  OF  SCALE  SCORES  GROUPED  BY  HYPOTHESES  - STAGE  II 
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a 

i 

UI 

\ 

V 

V 

X 

m 

4-1 

M 

1 

Yugoslav. 

0 

« 

a 

u 

3 

u 

a 

4J 

3 

s 

a. 

m 

*■» 

a 

•Q 

0 
u 

H 

1 

1 

I 

r 

* 

a 

H 

i 

H 

a 

0 

1 

Chicago 

c 

4J 

« 

3 

1 

a 

*1 

~4 

N 

a 

u 

m 

0 

u 

M 

M 

■8 

a 

rH 

00 

c 

w 

X 

0 

X 

r-t 

ta 

0 

H 

Yugoslav. 

0 

to 

a 

u 

JO 

u 

c 

*> 

1 

c 

nj 

O. 

ro 

•n 

Variable  19,  C 

loplr 

1H  Ef 

f.  (Moth 

|®r) 

Vari 

able 

Coo 

Inc  Eff.  (Hothei 

L 

Variable  28.  Coping  Eff. (Father) 

Var,  5 
Cod. Eff. 

.28 

.26 

Var.  7 
Inlt  latlon 

-.24 

28 

.25 

-.26 

123 

-.2! 

1 

.3  ( 

Var.  8 
Engagement 

.22 

.27 

Var.  4 
At  t itude 

.29 

.23 

127 

.24 

.23 

.2: 

Var.  9 
FersUtence 

.25 

‘.29 

.40 

Var.  6 
Engagement 

.36 

.16 

Variable  30.  Coping.  Ei 

f.  (Mother) 

Variable  32.  Cooing 

Eff. 

(Fa 

thei 

L 

Var.  5 
Cop.  Eff, 

.29 

.24 

.24 

Tztn — 

Initiation 

.25 

Var.  6 
Engagement 

.26 

Var.  4 
.Attitude 

Var.  9 
Farslatence 

.2( 

.23 

Var.  6 

Engagement 

TABLE  3.  Child  Behavior  Tuk  Achievement  (Academic)  Hypotheses  67-81 

interpersonal  Relations  and  118-120 


Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav. 

& 

£ 

o 

Austin 

Japan 

H 

N 

n 

u 

« 

| Mexico  j 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav, 

Chicago 

Austin 

c 

* 

Brazil 

o 

u 

X 

£ 

England 

>i 

e 

1 

u 

it 

O 

>* 

H 

a 

u 

H 

Yugoslavj 

Chicago 

Austin  j 

Japan 

Variable  3 

5.  Copin 

g'  Effectiveness 

Variable  58.  Coping  El 

[feet 

ilveneai 

Varial 

>le  34.  C 

loping  Effectiveness 

Var.  5 
Cop.  Eff. 

.?5 

Var.  7 
Initiation 

-.22 

Var.  8 

Engagement 

-.29 

.25 

.34 

Var.  4 
At  tlt'jde 

.35 

“22 

.27 

Var.  9 
Persistence 

.23 

-.2i 

Var.  6 
Engagement 

-21 

.24 

TABLE  4.  child  Behavior 

Task  Achievement  (h 
* Anxiety 

:ademlc) 

Hypotheses  82 

5-93 

Variab: 

le  41 

l.  Coplnf 

i Effectiveness 

Variable  42.  Imp] 

e mentation 

Var.  5 
Cop.  Eff. 

.25 

Var.  7 
Initiation 

-.2: 

-.22 

-.23 

Var.  8 
Engagement 

Var.  4 
Attitude 

.2* 

-.22 

Var.  9 
Per  a late  nee 

.24 

.2: 

.3C 

-.32 

- .46 

-.23 

Var.  6 
Engagement 

. 3( 

.32 

TABLE  5.  Child  Behavior  Taak  Achievement  (Academic)  Hypotheses  94-117 

♦Aggression 


Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav. 

| 

£ 

U 

Austin 

Japan 

Brazil 

Hex  lco 

England 

I 

1 Germany 

Italy  | 

Yugoslav. 1 

Chicago 

Austin 

c 

1 

n 

Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav. 

Chicago 

c 

*4 

it 

3 

Japan 

Var.  45.  Copin 

k Effect 

Iven 

ess 

Var 

. 48.  Co 

pipR 

EffectL 

veness  (Mother) 

Var.  51 

L.  C( 

jplng  Effect! 

Ivenc 

88  (F) 

Var.  5 
Cop.  Eff 

.31 

.24 

.24 

Var.  7 
Initiation 

-.22 

.23 

*.3< 

.22 

Var.  8 
Engagement 

.32 

.36 

.34 

Var.  4 
Att  itude 

Var.  9 
Persistence 

Var.  6 
Engagement 

Var 

. 54.  Co 

ping  Effectiveness  ( 

Friends) 

Var.  5 
Cop.  tiff. 

.25 

.26 

.23 

.22 

Var.  7 
Initiation 

-.37 

.27 

.23 

Var.  8 
Engagement 

.25 

.29 

Var.  4 
Attitude 

.37 

Var.  9 
Persistence 

.33 

.23 

.32 

Var.  6 
Engagement 

.34 

1 


O 


ERLC 

a.'.l.T.LT.TlTLZJ 


I 


a. 


TABLE  6.  Child  Behavior  Taak  Achlavaoant  (Nonacademic)  Hypotheses  121*150 

♦Authority 


—4 

N 

m 

u 

to 

0 

o 

K 

4 

* 

a 

M 

a 

M 

Ge  rainy 

>. 

m 

u 

M 

Yugoslav 

0 

o 

J3 

u 

a 

« 

5 

1 

n 

*4 

3 

u 

m 

o 

0 

«p4 

M 

1 

* 

* 

H 

fed 

f 

2 

>» 

a 

u 

H 

5 

« 

o 

«e 

|2 

o 

00 

m 

o 

*4 

o 

a 

*j 

« 

4 

a 

• 

a. 

m 

1 

■+4 

N 

m 

m 

0 

o 

X 

4 

■8 

JS 

f 

hJ 

i 

V 

o 

>* 

*3 

4J 

M 

Yugoslav 

0 

SP 

o 

.c 

u 

c 

4J 

ok 

3 

c 

« 

o. 

id 

Var  . 19.  Coping  Ef  fectlveneas  (Mother! 

v< 

ir.  26.  C 

opint  Effect lvanen  (Mol 

her)  Var.  28.  Coping  Effectiveness  (F! 

Var.  16 
Activity  L. 

.24 

-.2! 

-,3C 

-.24 

Var.  17 
Activity  L. 

*.2: 

.25 

-.25 

.24 

Var.  21. 
Initiation 

.30 

.37 

.32 

Var.  22. 
Implements  . 

.30 

288 

.26 

,3C 

-.45 

Var.  23 
Coping  Ef f . 

\ 

-.71 

.22 

.25 

.28 

\ 

\ 

. 3C 

Var.  24. 
Initiation 

.22 

.32 

.29 

Var.  30. 

Coplna  Ef fectiveneia  (Mother! 

Var.  2 

>?.  C 

loplna  Effect Ivaneaa  (Father) 

Var.  16 
Activity  L. 

.27 

Var.  17 
Activity  L. 

.22 

Var.  21 
Initiation 

'.44 

.22 

-.2’ 

-.4: 

Var.  22 

Implements . 

'.31 

52 

Var.  23. 
Coping  Ef f . 

\ 

-.57 

.45 

\ 

• . 2f 

Var.  24. 
Initiation 

.38 

T22 

TABLE  7.  Child  Behavior 


Taak  Achieveaent  (Nonacademic) 
* Interpersonal  Halations 


Hypotheaes  151*168 


Brazil 

Mexico  j 

England 

! 

& 

Italy 

Yugoslav. 

Chicago  | 

a 

4J 

i 

S 

S’ 

•*) 

8 

u 

m 

o 

o 

•H 

X 

a 

England 

Germany  | 

a 

u 

H 

Yugoslav] 

& 

u 

U 

Austin 

1 

-i 

Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

>\ 

f 

V 

u 

Italy 

Yugoslav. 

0 

W 

a 

o 

jC 

U 

Austin 

Japan 

Var.  36.  Coping 

Ef  fectlvenaaa 

Var.  58.  Coping  Effactlvenaaa 

Var 

. 34.  Coping  Ef  fectlveneas 

Var.  16 
Activity  L. 

.25 

Var.  17 
Activity  L. 

.28 

-.27 

: 27 

.25 

Var.  21 
Initiation 

.29 

.35 

-.91 

Var.  22 
Implements . 

.24 

- .31 

-.75 

.27 

Var.  23 
Coping  Eff . 

\ 

.24 

.33 

\ 

'.24 

\ 

-.46 

.25 

Var.  24 
Initiation 

-.25 

.28 

TABLE  8.  Child  Behavior 

Taak  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  Hypotheses  169-180 

frAnxiepy 

Var 

41 

Coi 

ping  Ef fectiventaa 

Var.  42.  Eap laas utat ion 

"Var.  TS 
Activity  L. 

.2! 

"VirTTr 

Activity  L. 

. 21 

-.21 

Var.  fl 
Initiation 

.4 1 

.25 

Var'iJ 

Implements. 

.26 

-.45 

.23 

.28 

' 

"VarTTT 
Copins  Eff. 

\ 

\ 

.63 

-.23 

Var.  24 
Initiation 

.26 

*.24 

-.25 

-U- 


TABLE  9. 


Child  Behavior 


Ta«k  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
^Aggression 


Hypotheses  181-204 


Brazil 

0 

u 

■M 

X 

J! 

1 

9 

CO 

c 

u 

1 Germany 

>* 

u 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

( Austin 

Japan 

Brazil 

Mexico 

| England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

c 

m 

a. 

m 

•n 

Brazil 

o 

u 

~4 

X 

2 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

t-4 

« 

0 

CO 

3 

>< 

Chicago 

Austin 

Japan 

Var  . 45 . Coping 

Effect  Iveneas 

Var.  48.  Coping 

Effectiveness  (Mother! 

Var.  51.  Coptn 

2 Effectiveness  (F! 

Var.  16 
Activity  L. 

-.25 

*.27 

.23 

.27 

.26 

.43 

Var.  17 
Activity  L. 

.23 

:25 

-.23 

Var.  21 
Initiation 

.48 

.24 

.30 

.24 

.33 

.59 

.24 

Var.  22 
Implements. 

.23 

.47 

.27 

758 

.41 

Var.  23 
CopinR  Eff. 

-.33 

\ 

.53 

.23 

.27 

t30 

.27 

\ 

.31 

\ 

,46 

Var.  24 
In  it  iation 

.24 

.24 

-.26 

Var 

54 

Cot 

)ino  Effectivenes 

« (Frier 

ds 

J . _ 

Var.  16 
Activity  L. 

Var.  17 
Activity  L. 

.29 

Var.  21 
Initiation 

:30 

Var.  22 
Implements. 

-.92 

•;28 

.26 

.28 

Var.  23. 
Cooing  Eff. 

.22 

\ 

-.52 

Var.  24 
Initiation 

TABLE  10  Child  Behavior  Authority  Hypotheses  205-219 

^Interpersonal  Relations 


Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

| Germany 

1 Italy 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

Japan 

Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

1 

3 

u 

n 

0 
u 
— 1 
H 

£ 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

c 

m 

a 

n 

Var.  36.  Coping  Effect iveneas 

Var.  58.  Coping  Effectiveness 

Var.  34  . Coping  Ef 1 

Eect  iveneas 

Var.  19 
Cop. Eff.  (H) 

.32 

-.22 

.33 

Var.  26 
Cop. Eff. (H) 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.27 

.24 

CM 

CM 

»* 

-.22 

Var.  28 
Cop, Eff. (F) 

.27 

.29 

.25 

.27 

Var.  30 
Cop. Eff. (H) 

.31 

.25 

-.22 

.28 

.23 

.29 

.23 

Var.  32. 
Cop.Eff.(F) 

.48 

TABLE  11  Child  Behivi 

or  Authority 

^Anxiety 

Hypotheses  220-229 

Var.  41.  Coping  Effect  iveneas 

Var.  42.  Implementation 

Var.  19 
Cop. Eff  .(M) 

t22 

*26 

Var.  26 
Cop.  Eff.  (H) 

.22 

.33 

t26 

t26 

Var.  28 
Cop. Eff. (F) 

.28 

.27 

.32 

.22 

-.26 

t23 

t2B 

Var.  30 
Cop. Eff. (H) 

.22 

?35 

Var.  32 
Cod. Eff. (F) 

.23 

?29 

12- 


TABLE  12  Child  Behavior  Authority  Hypotheses  230-249 

♦Aggreaalon 


N 

m 

u 

fO 

0 

u 

-4 

X 

% 

*o 

s 

i 

u 

5s 

C 

1 

u 

« 

o 

* 

u 

H 

> 

K 

n 

0 

DO 

a 

X 

o 

OO 

u 

-4 

SZ 

o 

c 

u 

n 

2 

a 

« 

a, 

m 

N 

m 

u 

* a 

o 

u 

K 

M 

1 

? 

M 

x 

«i 

o 

*-« 

« 

M 

> 

* 

• 

0 

9 

X 

o 

OC 

* 

o 

£ 

o 

c 

4J 

n 

£ 

e 

9 

*** 

M 

a 

u 

fO 

0 

u 

X 

1 

e 

*■4 

? 

w 

S' 

1 

0) 

o 

* 

u 

H 

> 

e 

« 

s. 

0 

u 

•*4 

£ 

u 

c 

«j 

01 

1 

e 

a 

a 

a 

•** 

Var.  45.  Coplns  Effectlven 

psa 

Var.  40.  C 

pplns  Effectiveness  (H) 

Var.  51.  Coplna  Effectiveness  (F) 

Var.  19 
Cop.Eff . (M) 

.26 

.27 

.20 

*24 

Var.  26 
Cop.Eff .(M) 

.23 

.27 

.42 

.32 

.21 

.23 

*30 

.22 

Var.  20 
Cop.Eff .(F) 

*22 

*29 

.32 

.33 

*36 

.27 

.29 

*30 

.25 

.31 

Var.  30 
Cop.Eff .(M) 

*23 

-.2 

* 

*27 

Var.  32 
Cop.Eff. (F) 

*23 

.25 

.26 

*22 

*42 

*37 

.25 

.27 

Var.  54.  Coplns  Effectiveness  (Frlew 

JO 

Var.  19 
Cop.Eff.  (M) 

.41 

Var.  26 
Cop.Eff .(M) 

.23 

.26 

.41 

.35 

Var.  28 
Cop.Eff .(F) 

.23 

.42 

Var.  30 
Cop.Eff .(M) 

.34 

.23 

.25 

Var.  32 
Cop.Eff .(F) 

.26 

.25 

TABLE  13  Child  Behavior  Interpersonal  Relations  Hypotheses  250-255 

♦Anxiety 


Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

1 

Brasil 

Mexico 

England 

i 

& 

Italy 

Yugoslav I 

Chicago 

Austin 

s 

S’ 

*** 

Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

i 

1 

s 

Italy 

Yugoslav . 

Chicago 

Austin 

Japan 

Var.  41.  Coplns  Effectlven 

eaa 

Var . 42 . I 

s^pla 

mentation 

Var.  36 
Coplns  Eff. 

.32 

*23 

Var.  50 
Coplns  Eff. 

Var.  34 
Coplns  Eff. 

*23 

.24 

TABLE  14 

Child  Behavior  Interpersonal  Relations  Hypotheses  256-267 

♦Aggression 

Var.  45.  Coplns  Effectiveness  Var.  48.  Co 

ptnii 

iEf  f_, (M 

Pit)* 

f) Var  . 51,  Coi 

pins  Eff.  (F 

athe 

r) 

Var.  36 
Coplns  Eff. 

*23 

.37 

Var.  50 
Coplns  Eff. 

.27 

.30 

.23 

.46 

.32 

.29 

.24 

Var.  34 
Coplns  Eff. 

.26 

.25 

Var.  54.  Coolns  Effectlvenea 

• 

rlsn 

da 

) 

Var.  36 
Coplns  Eff. 

.3? 

T?f 

Var.  58 
Coplns  Eff. 

.26 

Var.  34 
Coplns  Eff. 

-13- 


-25 


TABLE  15  Child  Behavior  Anxiety  Hypotheses  268-275 

* Aggression 


Brazil 

l 

Mexico 

England 

1 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav | 

Chicago 

| Austin 

1 Japan 

Brazil 

' Mexico 

■a 

n 

f 

w 

Germany 

Italy 

| Yugoslav 

| Chicago 

Austin 

Japan 

«-■ 

M 

* 

U 

pa 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav 

L 

Chicago 

Austin 

Japan 

Var.  45.  Coping  Effectiveness 

Var.  48.  Coping  Eflectlveneas (Mother) 

Var  . 51 . Coping  Ef 

feet 

(Fat 

iveness 

ler) 

Var.  41 
Cop.Eff. 

.23 

Var.  42 
Implements , 

t25 

Var.  54.  Coping  Effectiveness  (Frlenc 

A) 

Var.  41 
Cop.Eff. 

Var.  42 
Implements. 

.22 

.43 

TABLE  16  Child's  Behavior  * 

Parent  Attitude 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  * 
laak  Achievement  (Academic) 

Hypotheses  276-293 

Parental  Evaluation  of 
Var.  59. Chi  Id's  Academic  Task  Ach. 

Parental  Initiation  In 
Var.  61.  Contacting  School 

Parental  Academic 
Var.  66.  Aspiration 

Var.  5 
Cop.Eff. 

.43 

?64 

.55 

.76 

1.0C 

.69 

.24 

.23 

.22 

.43 

.25 

.24 

Var.  7 
Initiation 

t26 

.22 

.22 

Var.  8 
Engagement 

.34 

.25 

Var.  4 
Attitude 

.40 

.28 

.24 

Var.  9 
Persistence 

.30 

.33 

t26 

Var,  6 
Engagement 

.45 

.25 

.28 

.27 

,22 

.25 

t26 

.38 

TABLE  17  Child's  Behavior  * Task  Achievement  (Academic)*  Hypotheses  294-305 

Parent  Attitude  Taak  Achlavenent  (Nonacademic) 


•H 

N 

m 

u 

ta 

Mexico 

England 

f 

o 

Italy 

Yugoslav. 

a 

m 

o 

-C 

U 

Austin 

c 

m 

8* 

•-» 

Brazil 

Mexico  | 

| England 

C 

2 

s 

Italy 

Yugoslav . 

Chicago 

Austin 

Japan  | 

BrazLl 

Mexico 

England 

f 

3 

Italy 

Yugoslav. 

Chicago 

Austin 

Japan 

Child' 
Var.  70.  Parent 

a Growth  Ver 
al  Convenlen 

8 0S 
ce 

Var. 

71. 

Parents 
Asp, 

1 Occupational 
iratlan 

Var.  5 
Cop,  Eff 

t24 

\ 

.33 

.25 

Var,  7 
Init lat Ion 

t25 

\ 

t28 

t23 

Var,  8 
Engagement 

.34 

\ 

.28 

Var.  4 
Attitude 

\ 

Var.  9 
Persistence 

\ 

.26 

Var.  6 
Engagement 

\ 

TABLE  16 

Child's  Behavior 
Parent  Attitude 

* 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)* 
School 

Hypotheae 

s 306-323 

Parental  Conception  of 
Var.  63.  Mator  Function  of  School 

Var. 

64. 

Par 

l 

enta 

mpor 

1 Attltu 
tance  of 

de  Towards 
School 

P 

Var.  65.  M 

aren 

tal  Concept! 
Function  of 

on  of 
School 

Var.  5 
Coo. Eff . 

.24 

.22 

t26 

Var.  7 
Inltlat  Lon 

t24 

Var.  6 

.23 

t50 

Var.  4 
Art  ifud*» 

.29 

.32 

Var.  9 

Pm  rm  l ntpnefl 

.24 

.33 

t30 

Var.  6 
Igament 

<25 

-14- 
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TABLE  19  Chlld'a  Behavior  * 
Parent  Attitude 


Talk  Achievement  (Nonacademic)*  Hypotheses  324*341 

Taak  Achievement  (Academic) 


Brazil 

Mexico 

•o 

s 

9 

w 

Germany 

I Italy 

1 Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

| Japan 

| Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

i 

s 

•H 

a 

4J 

H 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

s 

a 

a 

Brazil 

Mexico 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Yugoslav 

Chicago 

Austin 

c 

a 

Ok 

a 

*■) 

Parental  Evaluation  of  Child's 
Var.  59.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Parental  Initiation  In 
Var.  61.  Contacting  School 

Parental  Academic 
Var.  66.  Aspiration 

Var.  16 
Activity  L. 

t27 

t31 

Var.  17 
Activity  L. 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.22 

.30 

.26 

Var.  21 
Initiation 

.29 

.51 

t24 

t30 

t29 

Var.  22 
Implements . 

.25 

t61 

t28 

t25 

t28 

t26 

.23 

t28 

Var.  23 
Cop.  Eff. 

\ 

t33 

\ 

t54 

\ 

.4 1 

.22 

Var.  24 
Initiation 

.23 

.55 

t45 

t22 

TABLE  20 

Child's  Behavior  * 
Parent  Attitude 

Taak  Achlevament  (Nc 
Taak  Achievement  (Nc 

macadamlc)* 

macademlc) 

Hypotheses  342*353 

Child's  Growth  Veraus 
Var.  70.  Parental  Convenience 

Parental  Occupational 
Var.  71.  Aspiration 

Var.  16 
Act.  Level 

\ 

.34 

Var.  17 
Act.  Level 

\ 

r26 

.27 

.23 

Var.  21 
Initiation 

\ 

t 24 

t24 

t33 

t28 

s25 

Var.  22 
Implements. 

?22 

\ 

.26 

t26 

L 

Var.  23 
Cop.  Eff. 

\ 

.24 

t39 

\ 

Var.  24 
Initiation 

.28 

A 

725 

TABLE  21  Child  Behavior  * 
Parent  Attitude 


Taak  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  * Hypotheses  354*371 

School 


N 

a 

M 

m 

0 

u 

a 

* 

1 

»■< 

00 

a 

M 

1 

a 

►> 

a 

u 

M 

§ 

t-4 

a 

r 

u 

0 

> 

0 

9 

u 

xt 

u 

a 

u 

3 

c 

1 

*4 

N 

a 

M 

S3 

o 

u 

H 

£ 

1 

H 

9 

M 

1 

<S 

* 

a 

«4 

M 

5 

-< 

m 
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TABLE  59  Parent  Behavior  * Interpersonal  Relations  * Hypotheses  767-790 
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TABLE  60  Parent  Behavior  * Interpersonal  Relations  * Hypotheses  791-810 
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TABLE  61  Parent  Behavior  * Intcrparaonal  Relations  * Hypotheaea  811-622 

Child  Behavior  . Intcrparaonal  Relations 
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FINDINGS: 


INTRACOUNTRY  REPORTS 


BRAZIL 

INTRODUCTION 
Proced  ure 

The  data  collecting  concerning  the  interviews  with  parents  was 
carried  out  in  1967. 

The  sample  of  parents  was  chosen  as  follows:  1.  Each  subject  of 

the  eight  groups  was  classified  as  an  over-  or  under-achiever , taking 
into  consideration  the  group  Achievement  score  mean.  2.  In  each 
group,  five  subjects  were  randomly  selected  from  each  of  the  two 
Achievement  subgroups:  the  subgroups  of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower 
scores.  3.  These  subjects'  parents  constituted  the  parents'  sample. 

4.  The  whole  sample  of  mothers  (eighty),  but  only  forty  fathers,  were 
interviewed.  5.  For  each  group,  besides  the  ten  homes  selected  for 
doing  the  interviews*  some  additional  ones  were  selected  for  eventual 
use  to  replace  the  ones  previously  selected,  if  necessary. 

In  order  to  contact  the  parents,  the  schools  provided  the  subjects' 
addresses.  The  first  contact  with  the  parents  occurred  either  by  per- 
sonal contact,  by  telephone  or  by  school  arrangements  of  the  interview. 

The  living  areas  of  the  families  were  in  accord  with  their  social' 
class*  that  is,  the  upper  middle  families  were  living  in  the  most 
pleasant  and  residential  areas  of  the  town  and  the  upper-lower  in  the 
industrial  and  surrounding  areas. 

It  was  not  possible  to  interview  four  percent  of  the  parents  first 
chosen.  These  few  parents  agreed  to  be  interviewed  but,  as  they  had 
too  many  social  or  business  appointments,  they  did  not  have  any  time 
for  the  interview.  In  these  cases,  after  three  trials,  they  were 
dropped  from  the  sample.  Other  missing  subjects  (about  four  percent) 
occurred  in  cases  of  families  moving  out  of  the  city  or  who  had  adres- 
ses  unknown  at  the  school. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  parents’  attitude 
toward  the  interview  was  good  and  relaxed,  but  mothers  seemed  to  be 
more  cooperative  than  fathers. 

Almost  all  the  studies  and  research  accomplished  in  Brazil  in  the 
fields  of  psychology  and  education  are  made  through  standardized  tests; 
so  there  are  only  a few  using  the  technique  of  interviewing.  This 
happens  because  Brazilian  researchers  usually  work  alone,  or  with  one 
or  two  collaborators.  Also,  there  is  no  great  financial  support,  in 
Brazil,  for  research  in  behavioral  sciences.  Therefore,  due  to  lack 
of  staff  help,,  collective  techniques  are  easier  to  use  than  individual 
ones. 


Some  few  researches  using  this  method  (Willems,  1953;  Maynard 
Araujo,  1955;  Castaldi,  1956;  Hutchinson,  1957;  Gouveia,  1957;  Angelin! 
and  Rosen,  1964;  Ginsberg,  1964;  Aguirre,  1965)  do  not  make  explicit 
references  to  any  special  difficulties  when  they  contacted  the  parents 
in  order  to  interview  them.  Therefore,  we  concluded  that  if  any  dif- 
ficulty appeared,  it  was  probably  not  great. 

The  staff  of  interviewers  was  made  up  of  four  instructors  of  psy- 
chology and  two  psychology  students  (last  year).  Four  interviewers 
were  female  and  two  were  male.  Male  interviewers  talked  with  the 
fathers  and  females  with  the  mothers. 

Before,  starting  the  work,  the  staff  studied  the  interview  manual, 
the  items  of  the  interview  and  performed  some  interviews  for  training 
(four)  with  parents  not  included  in  the  sample.  After  each  interview 
used  as  training,  they  discussed  the  problems  that  had  emerged  and 
made  an  evaluation  of  the  interview,  in  order  to  improve  their  perfor- 
mance in  the  interviews  with  the  actual  sample. 

Methodology 


There  was  no  mention  in  the  Brazilian  Psychological  Reviews  of  any 
studies  that  have  obtained  this  sort  of  information  by  this  method. 

Some • researches  carried  out  in  Brazil  which  have  produced  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  questions  and  findings  associated  with  the  Cross- 
National  Interview  are  summarized  below  according  to  the  topics  indi- 
cated. 

1.  Studies  of  child-rearing  practices  which  report  on  such  topics  as 
child  discipline  or  changes  in  child-rearing  practices,  et  cetera. 

Angelini  and  Rosen  (1964)  examined  the  differences  and  similarities 
among  three  Brazilian  cities  --  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Americana; 
and  between  two  countries,  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  in  indepen- 
dence training  through  an  interview  with  the  mothers.  In  relation  to 
independence  training,  five  questions  from  the  Winterbottom  question- 
naire were  posed  to  the  mothers: 

- To  be  active  and  energetic  in  climbing,  jumping  and  sports. 

- To  try  hard  things  for  himself  without  asking  for  help. 

- To  make  his  own  friends  among  children  his  own  age. 

- To  have  interests  and  hobbies  of  his  own.  To  be  able  to  entertain 

himself. 

- To  make  decisions  like  choosing  his  clothes  or  deciding  how  to 

spend  his  money  by  himself. 

The  mothers  had  to  indicate  the  approximate  age  by  which  they  thought 
their  children  should  have  learned  the  behavior  described  in  each  ques- 
tion. The  results  obtained  showed  that  independence  training  is  given 
earlier  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  Brazilian  city.  As  far  as 
Brazil  is  concerned,  this  training  is  given  earlier  in  larger  cities 
like  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  than  in  smaller  towns  like  Americana. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  related  to  social  class. 
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2.  Studies  of  family  influence  on  child  behavior  with  particular 
reference  to  the  extended  family  structure. 

A study  using  McClelland's  projective  technique  (Angelini,  1967) 
studied  the  re  la  t ion  between  family  structure  and  achievement  motiva- 
tion. A compar ison  between  the  intensity  of  children's  achievement 
motivat  ion  and  size  of  their  families  indicated  that  the  larger  the 
size  of  the  family,  the  weaker  the  achievement  motive.  Concerning 
birth  order,  the  results  showed  that  achievement  motivation  was  higher 
for  the  single  child,  followed  by  the  first  child,  the  child  in  the 
middle  position  and,  last,  the  younger  child. 

3.  Studies  of  parent-child  relationships 

a.  Pierson  (1954)  verified  that  in  Brazilian  rural  communities  there 
is  a parent-child  continuous  dependence,  often  until  adulthood.  Some- 
times grown-up  children,  even  after  they  got  married,  stayed  in  their 
parents’  home  and  continued  to  depend  morally  and  economically  on  them. 
Parents  tended  to  be  indulgent  toward  their  children;  in  some  cases 

the  child  received  such  good  treatment  that  he  became  dependent  to  a 
high  degree  upon  his  parents. 

b.  According  to  IBOPE  data  (apud  Pfromm  Netto,  1968),  among  young 
people  living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  ages  ranging  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-five  years  old,  emancipation  occurred  around  twenty  years 
old.  Nevertheless,  for  almost  half  of  them,  to  be  emancipated  did  not 
mean  living  by  themselves  or  earning  their  own  money. 

c.  A high  percentage  of  young  people  did  not  include  leaving  the 
parents'  home  in  their  concept  of  emancipation  (Mugiatti,  1966). 

4.  a.  Ginsberg  (1947)  investigated  the  factors  that  influence  social 
acceptance  and  rejection  among  children  and  adolescents  between  six 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  attending  public  schools  in  Salvador  (Bahia 
State,  Brazil).  Generally,  subjects  mentioned  the  following  reasons 
for  seating  near  some  classmates  at  school”,  friendship  and  personal 
choice,  good  classroom  behavior,  good  school  achievement  and,  less 
frequently,  prior  relationships  among  families.  As  far  as  skin  color 
of  the  student  was  concerned,  a slight  tendency  was  found  for  the 
subjects  to  choose  as  friends  classmates  with  their  same  skin  color; 
this  tendency  increased  with  age. 

b.  Bicudo  (1953-1954)  studied  4,520  students  from  nine  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  Sao  Paulo.  They  answered  a questionnaire  about  accep- 
tance— rejection  between  them  and  their  classmates.  This  research 
found  a positive  correlation  between  the  skin  color  of  the  student  who 
rejected  and  the  skin  color  of  the  student  rejected,  but  racial  preju- 
dice appeared  explicitly  in  only  twenty-two  percent  of  justifications 
for  the  rejections.  Kindness,  good  behavior,  good  school  achievement 
and  friendship  were  the  motives  more  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
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students.  There  were  some  differences  when  they  were  grouped  according 
to  sex;  kindness  was  more  frequently  cited  by  girls,  whereas  friendship 
and  good  school  achievement  were  more  appreciated  by  boys.  Among  the 
causes  for  rejection,  to  be  a bad  student  (including  to  be  talkative, 
lazy,  or  to  copy  the  lessons  from  their  classmates)  was  the  strongest 
one,  appearing  with  a higher  percentage  in  the  justifications  given  by 
the  boys . 

c.  In  a study  carried  out  by  Brandao  (1963)  as  in  the  ones  mentioned 
above,  among  the  personality  traits  which  contributed  to  popularity, 
being  a good  friend  was  frequently  mentioned  by  children  and  adoles- 
cents. Nevertheless,  adolescents  attributed  more  importance  to  "good 
behavior"  in  contrast  to  "misbehavior."  On  the  other  hand,  "to  be  a 
bully"  appeared  as  justification  for  rejecting  a classmate  with  a 
higher  frequency  in  the  child  group  than  in  the  adolescent  group. 

5.  Studies  of  parent  involvement  in  the  school  community. 

Parent's  opinion  about  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  children 
was  surveyed  by  Gouveia  (1957)  in  some  towns  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  State. 
The  opinions  of  214  parents  about  the  more  important  aims  of  school 
were  fairly  distributed.  The  higher  percentages  were  for  character 
formation  (twenty-seven  percent)  and  learning  to  read,  write  and  count 
(twenty- six  percent) . According  to  parents'  residence  (rural  or  urban) 
education  level  and  salary,  the  expectations  in  relation  to  school 
varied.  To  learn  to  read,  to  write  and  training  for  an  occupation 
were  more  important  for  rural  parents.  Character  formation  and  citizen 
responsibility  were  more  prized  by  parents  living  in  the  city,  and  of 
higher  educational  and  salary  level.  Almost  half  of  the  parents  said 
that  the  schools  were  fair  or  good,  but  censured  eagerly  certain 
aspects  such  as  short  hours  of  school,  long  vacations,  overcharged 
curricula,  inappropriate  buildings  and  absence  of  the  teachers.  Forty 
percent  considered  the  school  good.  The  remaining  ones  were  less 
pleased;  they  accused  school  and  teachers  of  failure,  making  the 
government  responsible  for  the  situation. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  higher  the  educational  level  of  the 
parents,  the  more  severe  was  their  judgment  of  the  school. 

6.  Studies  of  long  or  short-term  parental  aims  for  children. 

In  the  previously  cited  research,  Angelini  and  Rosen  (1964)  studied 
also  parental  aims  for  children.  In  this  research,  mother's  level  of 
occupational  aspiration  was  rated  by  the  number  of  occupations  chosen 
by  the  mother  among  eight  occupations  representing  six  categories  of 
social  status.  Surprising  similarities  were  found  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  and  among  Brazilian  cities.  Significant  differences 
were  found  in  relation  to  social  class;  mothers  from  the  upper  classes 
aspired  to  occupations  of  higher  social  prestige  for  their  children 
than  did  lower  class  mothers. 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTIONS  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 
Description  of  the  Sample 


Considering  the  item  relative  to  the  adults  living  with  the  child 
sampled,  in  the  same  house,  the  results  of  the  interviews  showed  a 
great  difference  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  social  classes 
studied.  While  in  the  upper  lower  class  eighty  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren lived  with  both  their  parents  only,  in  the  upper  middle  the  same 
occurred  for  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  children.  More  than  half 
(fifty-three  percent)  of  the  children  of  this  class  lived  with  one  or 
more  adults  and  nonrelatives  besides  their  parents.  This  fact  that  at 
first  sight  seems  peculiar  may  be  easily  explained;  in  Brazil  it  is 
usual  in  the  upper  social  classes  to  have  one  or  more  maids  living 
with  the  family.  Therefore,  if  it  is  of  interest  to  verify  whose 
children  live  with  both  their  parents,  not  taking  into  account  the 
maids,  then  a percentage  of  ninety  percent  would  be  obtained  for  the 
upper  middle  class. 

In  the  whole  sample  there  was  found  only  one  case  of  a child  living 
with  only  one  of  the  parents,  a fourteen-year-old  boy  from  the  upper 
lower  class. 

Only  ten  children  (thirteen  percent)  from  the  whole  sample  lived 
with  one  or  more  relatives  besides  the  parents— this  number  was  evenly 
distributed  by  social  class,  age  and  sex. 

Neither  the  age  nor  the  social  class  or  the  sex  of  the  child  made 
any  significant  difference  as  to  who  took  main  responsibility  for  him 
--both  parents  or  just  the  mother.  If  to  the  responsibility  of  both 
parents  is  added  the  responsibility  of  the  mother  only,  this  represen- 
ted a total  of  eighty-four  percent  of  the  children. 

Only  thirty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  were  born  in 
Sao  Paulo  city.  The  same  percentage  of  mothers  were  born  in  a differ- 
ent town  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  number  of  mothers  in  both 
cases  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  on  all  of  the  three  variables, 
except  for  social  class,  in  the  case  of  mothers  who  were  born  in  Sao 
Paulo  city.  A significantly  greater  number  of  upper  middle  mothers 
than  upper  lower  mothers  were  born  in  Sao  Paulo  city.  Mothers  who 
were  born  in  an  adjacent  state  totaled  eleven  percent, , not  differing 
significantly  in  the  three  variables.  Mothers  who  were  born  in  a 
different  state  of  Brazil  plus  those  born  in  a different  country 
totaled  eleven  percent.  Also,  these  data  did  not  show  any  significant 
differences  concerning  the  three  variables  studied. 

A smaller  percentage  of  fathers  (thirty-three  percent)  than  of 
mothers  (thirty-nine  percent)  were  born  in  Sao  Paulo  city. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  mothers,  the  number  was  fairly  evenly  distri- 
buted, regarding  age  and  sex,  but  for  social  class,  significantly  more 
fathers  of  the  upper  middle  class  (forty-eight  percent)  than  of  the 
upper  lower  (eighteen  percent)  were  born  in  Sao  Paulo  city.  A greater 
number  of  fathers  (thirty-eight  percent)  of  the  total  sample  were  born 
in  a different  town  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  than  in  the  City  of  Sao 
Paulo  (thirty-three  percent),  the  number  being  fairly  evenly  distribu- 
ted in  all  three  variables.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  fathers  were  born 
in  an  adjacent  state;  and  fourteen  percent  were  born  either  in  a dif- 
ferent state  of  Brazil  or  a different  country,  and  no  significant  dif- 
ference occurred  in  any  of  the  three  variables  considered. 

Concerning  the  age  of  the  mothers,  the  results  showed  that  seventy- 
three  percent  are  between  thirty-five  and  forty-four  years  of  age. 

The  numbers  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  the  three  variables. 

As  far  as  age  of  fathers  is  concerned,  in  the  range  twenty-five  to 
thirty-nine  (with  a percentage  of  twenty  percent  of  the  total  sample) 
the  ten-year-old  subjects  had  a significantly  greater  (thirty-three 
percent)  number  of  younger  fathers  than  did  the  fourteen-year-olds 
(eight  percent),  as  might  be  expected. 

The  social  class  also  showed  a significant  difference,  with  more 
fathers  in  the  upper  lower  class  (thirty  percent)  falling  in  this  age 
range. 

In  the  age  range  of  forty  to  forty-four,  with  a percentage  of 
twenty-nine  percent  of  the  total  sample,  the  upper  middle  class  showed 
significantly  more  fathers  (forty-three  percent)  than  did  the  upper 
lower  one  (fifteen  percent),  and  no  significant  differences  occurred 
regarding  age  or  sex  of  the  children. 

About  a third  ( thirty-three  percent)  of  the  fathers  were  in  the  age 
range  of  forty-five  to  forty-nine,  but  no  significant  differences 
occurred  regarding  the  variables.  Eighty  percent  of  the  mothers  in 
the  sample  did  not  have  a paid  occupation,  there  being  exactly  the  same 
number  in  the  upper  lower  and  upper  middle  classes.  The  remaining 
twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  had  occupations  for  which  the  levels 
vary  from  three  to  six.  So  no  mothers  in  the  sample  had  occupations 
in  level  one  or  two.  Neither  age  nor  social  class  or  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren showed  any  significant  difference  regarding  the  mothers'  occupa- 
t ions . 

The  significant  results  on  the  question  concerning  father's  occupa- 
tion in  relation  to  social  class  were  exactly  what  had  been  expected, 
as  a careful  grading  of  occupations  had  been  built  into  the  sample 
selection. 

Neither  the  age  nor  the  sex  of  the  children  showed  any  significant 
difference  regarding  the  father's  level  of  occupation. 
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While  twenty-nine  percent  of  the  fathers  of  the  children  sampled 
had  some  or  complete  university  education,  all  of  them  from  the  upper 
middle  class,  the  same  was  true  for  only  three  mothers  (four  percent 
of  the  total  sample)  of  the  same  social  class. 

Regarding  the  educational  qualification  of  the  parents,  the  age 
variable  and,  as  might  be  expected,  social  class  produced  some  signifi- 
cant differences.  Significantly  more  upper  middle  class  mothers 
(fifty-five  percent)  had  finished  high  school,  than  had  upper  lowers 
(five  percent);  on  the  other  hand,  significantly  more  upper  lower 
class  mothers  (ninety  percent  of  the  total  sample)  than  upper  middle 
(ten  percent)  had  completed  just  the  elementary  school  or  had  less 
education  than  that. 

As  to  the  father's  education,  significantly  more  upper  middle  fathers 
(fifty-eight  percent)  had  finished  university  or,  at  least  had  some 
university,  than  did  upper  lower  fathers,  since  in  this  last  social 
class  not  one  father  reached  that  level  of  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  significantly  more  fathers  of  the  upper  lower  class  (eighty- 
three  percent)  than  of  the  upper  middle  (three  percent)  had  just  com- 
pleted elementary  school  or  had  less  education  than  that. 

Concerning  the  age  of  the  children,  significantly  more  ten-year- 
olds  (thirty-eight  percent)  had  parents  with  a level  five  education 
than  did  fourteen-year-olds  (thirteen  percent). 

The  sample  showed  similar  frequencies  in  the  results  concerning  the 
time  of  permanence  in  the  present  house.  In  no  one  period  of  perma- 
nence (divided  in  periods  of  two  years)  appeared  a frequency  higher 
than  nineteen  percent.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  relation 
to  the  studied  variables,  except  in  relation  to  age,  where  there  were 
significantly  more  parents  of  fourteen-year-old  children  (twenty- three) 
living  in  the  same  house  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  than  for  ten-year- 
olds  (five  percent). 

Concerning  geographical  mobility,  the  data  showed  that  fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  sample  lived  only  in  one  or  no  other  place  since  the 
child  sampled  had  been  born.  In  these  results  no  significant  differ- 
ences among  the  variables  occurred. 

Almost  the  whole  sample  of  children  (ninety-eight  percent)  had 
never  been  away  from  the  home  for  six  months  or  more. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  children  sampled  had  never  been  in  a hos- 
pital, and  thirty  percent  had  only  been  there  once.  Among  those  who 
had  never  been  hospitalized  there  was  a significantly  greater  number 
of  girls.  Only  a few  children  had  been  hospitalized  for  short  periods 
with  a significant  predominance  of  males. 
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Significantly  more  mothers  of  girls  (eighty  percent)  did  not  give 
information  about  time  of  hospitalization. 

The  majority  (eighty-six  percent)  of  parents  interviewed  had  never 
lived  regularly  out  of  the  home  for  six  months  or  more. 

Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  parents'  responses  to  these  questions  in  the  interview  gave  a 
picture  of  their  children's  academic  standing  and  how  they  perceived 
and  thought  about  the  children's  academic  problems. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  children  had 
positive  achievement  in  school.  Only  thirteen  percent  reported  that 
their  children  had  negative  achievement  in  school.  Other  mothers 
(twenty-five  percent)  considered  their  children’s  achievement  to  be 
mixed. 

Concerning  the  children's  attitude  toward  school,  thirty-six  percent 
of  the  mothers  indicated  that  their  children  had  a strong  positive 
attitude,  forty-eight  percent  that  they  had  a positive  one,  and  nine 
percent  that  they  had  an  ambivalent  one.  So  the  picture  was  very  posi- 
tive, as  only  one  percent  saw  their  children  responding  with  a negative 
attitude  toward  school. 

In  relation  to  the  reasons  why  their  children  like  or  dislike 
school,  twenty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  intrinsic  values 
plus  academic  subjects;  eighteen  percent  reported  extracurricular 
activities  plus  school  environment;  nineteen  percent  reported  social 
aspects  of  school  and  ten  percent  interaction  with  teacher. 

In  terms  of  achievement  in  relation  to  children's  peers,  eighteen 
percent  of  the  mothers  reported  this  as  being  excellent;  twenty-eight 
percent,  above  average;  sixteen  percent  barely  above  average;  nineteen 
percent  average.  Only  eight  percent  considered  that  they  were  below 
average  and  nine  percent  poor  workers  at  school. 

Of  the  mothers  interviewed  forty-eight  percent  reported  that  they 
tried  to  motivate  achievement  in  their  children  by  attitudinal  means, 
while  thirteen  percent  did  this  mainly  through  assisting  or  supervising 
homework;  and  five  percent  provided  enrichment  in  the  form  of  books, 
materials  or  visits.  Twenty  percent  of  parents  did  not  take  any  action 
to  motivate . achievement . 

Of  all  the  mothers,  sixty-six  percent  made  no  reference  about  the 
time  homework  was  done  by  their  children;  ten  percent  said  that  their 
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children  gave  high  priority  to  their  homework;  and  fourteen  percent 
said  that  they  did  it  at  a regular  time.  Only  eight  percent  did  it 
irregularly  or  did  not  do  it  at  all. 

According  to  some  mothers'  reports  (thirty-nine  percent),  their 
children  did  their  homework  frequently  by  self- initiation;  only  eight 
percent  needed  someone  to  always  ask  them  to  do  their  task;  and  ten 
percent  did  the  task  in  the  manner  of  self-other  initiation. 

Only  five  percent  always  put  off  their  homework  in  order  to  do 
other  things.  The  great  majority  (sixty-eight  percent)  seldom  or 
never  showed  this  behavior.  If  they  made  a mistake  forty-six  percent 
of  the  children  would  start  again  without  emotion;  thirteen  percent 
would  start  again  but  would  be  unhappy  in  doing  so,  and  five  percent 
would  be  angry  to  have  to  start  again.  Only  four  percent  would  not 
have  redone  the  work. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

The  fourteen-year-old  group  differed  significantly  from  the  ten- 
year-old  one  with  regard  to  the  mothers'  opinion  concerning  the  child's 
school  achievement.  About  one-half  of  the  mothers  of  fourteen-year- 
olds  considered  in  a positive  way  their  child's  school  achievement 
while  only  twenty-three  percent  of  the  ten-year-olds'  mothers  had  the 
same  opinion  about  their  children. 

With  respect  to  the  motives  that  caused  the  subjects  to  like  or 
dislike  school,  the  differences  between  age  groups  were  significant, 
also.  While  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  ten-year-old  mothers  mentioned 
the  extracurricular  activities  and  school  environment  as  rationales 
for  their  children's  opinion,  in  the  fourteen-year-old  group  only 
eight  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  the  same  motives. 

More  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (twenty-eight  percent)  considered 
their  children's  school  achievement  as  barely  above  average.  In  the 
fourteen- year-o Id  group,  only  five  percent  of  the  mothers  scored  their 
children's  school  achievement  in  that  category. 

There  are  more  "don't  know,"  irrelevant  responses  and  absence  of 
responses  in  the  fourteen-year-old  group  than  in  the  ten-year-old 
group  (twenty-eight  percent  versus  eight  percent). 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

When  asked  why  their  children  like  (or  dislike)  school,  there  were 
significant  differences  in  the  following  responses:  values  intrinsic 
to  school  work,  extracurricular  activities  and  social  aspects  of  school 
life.  Whereas  the  upper  lower  group  mentioned  intrinsic  values  more 
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frequently  than  did  the  upper  middle  group  (forty-three  percent  and 
ten  percent,  respectively),  the  upper  middle  group  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently extracurricular  activities  (thirty  percent  and  five  percent) 
and  social  aspects  of  school  (thirty  percent  and  eight  percent,  respec- 
tively) . 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  relation  to  other  categor- 
ies. So,  whereas  the  upper  lower  class  concentrated  on  the  academic 
aspects  of  school  life,  the  upper  middle  emphasized  their  recreative 
aspects. 

3 . Sex 

Regarding  school  achievement  the  responses  given  by  the  mothers  did 
not  differentiate  one  sex  from  the  other.  However,  some  trends  did 
appear,  as  can  be  seen  from  inspection  of  the  relevant  tables. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  study  of  the  responses  of  mothers  concerning  the  academic  per- 
formance of  their  children  presented  differences  that  can  be  a result 
of  the  different  contacts  they  have  had  with  their  children  when  vari- 
ables like  age,  social  class  and  sex  are  considered.  The  responses 
were  more  favorable  to  the  ten-year-olds,  the  upper  middle  and  for 
girls. 

As  parents  have  more  frequent  contact,  and  a more  affective  control 
in  relation  to  the  ten-year-old  children  than  they  do  in  relation  to 
the  adolescents,  their  perception  of  academic  task  achievement  of  the 
ten-year-olds  may  be  more  realistic  than  what  they  report  about  the 
fourteen-year-old  group.  In  this  last  case  they  presented  a more 
positive  evaluation  because  adolescents  have  more  freedom  than  chil- 
dren and  the  parents  have  fewer  contacts  with  secondary  schools  than 
with  elementary  schools.  The  differences  of  responses  between  mothers 
of  upper  lower  and  upper  middle  classes  could  be  a result  of  different 
points  of  view  of  the  two  groups  concerning  the  school's  function  and 
also  be  related  to  a different  scale  of  values  of  the  two  classes. 

As  mothers  of  the  upper  lower  class  gave  great  importance  to  the 
school's  intrinsic  values,  it  is  possible  that  they  projected  in  their 
children  the  same  values.  This  result  can  also  be  considered  from 
other  points  of  view.  It  is  possible  that  as  their  home  environment 
is  less  interesting  and  as  they  know  that  school  is  necessary  to  their 
individual  progress,  the  upper  lower  class  children  actually  plaud 
more  intrinsic  value  in  school  than  did  those  from  the  upper  middle 
class. 

The  fact  that  mothers  considered  girls'  performance  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  of  boys  can  be  a result  of  a higher  identification 
between  mother  and  daughter  than  between  mother  and  son. 


II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  the  questions  presented  to  mothers  in  order  to  obtain  their 
aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  children,  the  general  picture  was 
as  follows. 

The  great  majority  (fifty-nine  percent)  of  the  mothers  had  as  their 
aspiration  for  their  children  to  be  university  graduates  and  twenty-one 
percent  said  they  wanted  their  children  to  finish  high  school.  Con- 
cerning their  expectations,  the  responses  showed  that  thirty-six 
percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  considered  that  their  children  in 
fact  would  enter  university  and  twenty  percent  would  finish  the  high 
school.  Only  six  percent  had  an  educational  level  lower  than  high 
school  in  mind,  but  twenty- three  percent  felt  that  their  children 
would  not  complete  high  school. 

A fair  number  of  the  mothers  (thirty-eight  percent)  wanted  for  their 
children  the  highest  occupational  level,  but  it  was  interesting  that 
fourteen  percent  would  like  their  children  to  take  up  what  they  wanted 
or  would  make  them  happy. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  occupational  area,  twenty-one  percent 
of  the  mothers  reported  that  they  did  not  have  any  restriction  as  to 
the  future  occupation  of  their  children:  any  one  would  be  all  right. 
Eleven  percent  made  some  restrictions  on  some  particular  occupations 
and  twenty-nine  percent  made  restrictions  on  low  status  occupations. 

When  the  parents  were  asked  about  what  type  of  work  they  thought 
their  children  would  like  to  take  up,  forty-eight  percent  reported 
some  occupation  of  the  highest  or  near  the  highest  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  asked  about  the  occupation  the  children 
really  would  have  when  grown  up,  in  their  opinion,  forty  percent  of 
the  mothers  reported  that  they  did  not  know  and  only  thirty-one  percent 
mentioned  a high  status  job. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

The  fourteen-year-old  mothers  chose  for  their  children  the  highest 
prestige  occupations  (level  one)  more  frequently  than  did  the  mothers 
of  ten-year-olds  (fifty  percent  and  twenty-five  percent,  respectively) . 
As  far  as  other  levels  were  concerned,  there  were  no  significant  age 
differences  in  this  behavioral  area. 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


So  far  as  educational  aspirations  for  their  children  were  concerned 
seventy-eight  percent  of  upper  middle  class  mothers  and  forty  percent 
of  upper  lower  class  mothers  would  like  their  children  to  become 
college  graduates.  The  percentages  of  these  groups  expecting  this 
outcome  were  sixty  percent  and  thirteen  percent  respectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  whereas  only  ten  percent  of  the  upper  middle  social  class 
mothers  wanted  their  children  to  study  until  junior  high  school, 
thirty-three  percent  of  the  upper  lower  class  mothers  wanted  this  edu- 
cational level  for  their  children.  So  educational  aspiration  was 
higher  among  upper  middle  social  class  mothers. 

There  were  significant  differences  in  both  socioeconomic  levels  in 
relation  to  the  mother’s  occupational  aspiration  for  their  children. 
Upper  middle  class  mothers  mentioned  significantly  more  often  occupa- 
tions of  college  level  (fifty  percent)  than  upper  lower  mothers  did 
(twenty-five  percent).  These  data  were  consonant  with  that  mentioned 
above,  relative  to  educational  expectations. 

Significant  differences  appeared  in  relation  to  occupations  highest 
in  the  occupational  scale.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  upper  middle  mothers 
believed  their  children  would  like  to  have  jobs  pertaining  to  level 
one  of  occupational  scale,  whereas  only  twenty-five  percent  of  upper 
lower  mothers  thought  so. 

Concerning  the  work  mothers  felt  the  children  would  probably  do 
when  grown  up,  upper  middle  social  class  mothers  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently (thirty-eight  percent)  than  upper  lower  mothers  (thirteen  per- 
cent) high  status  occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  responses  indicating 
that  mothers  did  not  have  any  idea  about  the  vocational  future  of 
their  children  were  more  frequent  among  upper  lower  social  class 
mothers  than  among  upper  middle  ones  (fifty-three  percent  and  twenty- 
eight  percent).  Really,  the  future  is  more  uncertain  to  people  of 
lower  socioeconomic  status. 

3.  Sex 

Concerning  the  school  expectation  for  their  children,  the  others 
had  higher  aspirations  in  relation  to  the  boys  than  to  the  girls, 
because  they  significantly  more  frequently  wanted  boys  (seventy-five 
percent)  than  girls  (forty-three  percent)  to  go  to  the  university. 

The  same  pattern  continued  in  relation  to  high  school:  thirty-three 
percent  of  mothers  would  like  their  girls  to  finish  secondary  school 
and  ten  percent  of  the  boys'  mothers  wanted  that. 

Concerning  their  expectations,  the  mothers  appeared  to  be  more 
realistic  in  relation  to  the  educational  area,  but  the  same  pattern 
continued;  significantly  more  mothers  of  boys  (fifty-three  percent) 
than  of  girls  (twenty  percent)  said  that  they  thought  their  child 
actually  would  enter  university. 


In  the  responses  to  occupational  questions  there  were  significantly 
more  mothers  of  boys  (sixty  percent)  that  said  they  would  like  their 
children  to  have  a job  of  level  one  than  mothers  of  girls  (fifteen 
percent).  A similar  result  appeared  in  relation  to  their  child's 
aspiration  when  sixty  percent  of  the  mothers  of  boys  thought  their 
children  would  like  a professional  job  while  only  twenty-three  percent 
of  the  mothers  of  girls  expressed  the  same  view. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Overall  the  parents  appeared  to  not  be  very  realistic  in  their 
aspirations  but  more  realistic  in  relation  to  their  expectations. 

Relatively  few  items  presented  significant  differences  when  the 
variables  sex,  age  and  social  class  were  considered.  Whether  aspira- 
tion or  expectation  was  considered  in  the  educational  area,  the  pat- 
terns of  responses  were  very  similar:  they  were  more  favorable  to  the 
fourteen-year-olds,  upper  middle  class  and  boys  than  to  ten-year-olds, 
upper  lower  class  and  girls. 

An  expectation  of  college  or  university  as  high  as  shown  in  the 
responses  is  not  very  realistic,  because  entrance  at  that  school  level 
in  Brazil  is  not  easy.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  lower  class.  The  parents  of  the  upper  middle  class  seemed  to 
have  a more  realistic  approach  because  they  have  more  possibilities  to 
enter  their  children  in  the  university. 

The  fact  that  the  picture  we  obtained  from  the  data  was  more  favor- 
able to  boys  can  be  the  result  of  a social  premise,  i.e.,  that  formal 
education  is  more  important  for  boys  than  it  is  for  girls.  As  educa- 
tional level  is  associated  with  occupational  level,  it  appears  to  be 
more  important  for  boys  to  stand  higher  because  they  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  family. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  questions  in  the  interview  that  asked  to  obtain  a picture  of 
the  child's  nonacademic  activities  presented  the  following  overall 
results: 

All  the  mothers  were  able  to  list  at  least  one  activity  in  which 
their  children  engaged  when  they  were  out  of  school.  The  most  frequent 
response  was  the  listing  of  five  or  more  activities  (twenty-six  per- 
cent) arid  in  second  place  was  the  listing  of  four  activities  (twenty- 
one  percent).  Other  mothers  reported  two  (sixteen  percent)  or  at 
least  one  activity  (thirteen  percent)  of  this  kind  for  their  children. 
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In  the  case  of  more  specific  questions  concerning  joint  activities 
of  children  and  parents,  forty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  reported 
constructive  activities;  twenty-eight  percent,  nonverbal  activities 
with  positive  affective  interaction;  ten  percent,  verbal  activities; 
and  nine  percent  reported  that  the  only  type  of  interaction  they  had 
was  of  a neutral  nature.  Only  five  percent  indicated  negative  affect 
as  the  main  interaction. 

Activities  with  the  father  were  reported  by  forty  percent  of  the 
mothers  to  be  of  the  nonverbal  positive  affect  type;  by  twenty-one 
percent  of  the  mothers  of  a kind  of  negative  of  lack  of  interaction 
and,  by  fifteen  percent  of  activities  of  a constructive  nature. 

Concerning  the  question  about  the  child's  activities  with  the  whole 
family,  the  most  frequent  response  (forty  percent)  pertained  to  various 
kinds  of  outings,  followed  by  indoor  activities  (eighteen  percent). 

All  mothers  were  able  to  list  at  least  one  activity  that  their  children 
did  with  all  of  the  family. 

A quite  large  number  of  children  (thirty-nine  percent)  did  not 
belong  to  any  club  or  organized  group.  Forty-five  percent  were  members 
of  sport  clubs,  four  percent  of  organized  groups  and  six  percent  of 
other  kinds  of  groups  or  clubs. 

To  the  question  about  the  interest  of  the  children  in  relation  to 
nonacademic  activities,  the  responses  indicated  that  twenty-six  percent 
of  the  children  had  some  activities  of  a cultural  nature,  thirteen 
percent  did  something  of  an  academic  nature,  nine  percent  had  intellec- 
tual recreation  and  eight  percent  had  a sport  as  recreation.  In  this 
case  it  occurred  that  quite  a large  number  of  children  were  not  inter- 
ested in  nonacademic  activities  of  a non-organized  nature  (thirty-five 
percent) . 

Concerning  the  question  about  jobs  or  chores  that  the  children  had 
to  accomplish  in  and  around  the  house,  the  most  frequent  response  was 
cleaning  house  (eighteen  percent)  followed  by  dishwashing  (sixteen  per- 
cent) and  washing  windows laundry,  shoe  cleaning,  cooking,  caring  for 
children  (eleven  percent). 

Concerning  the  reasons  that  the  subjects  gave  to  justify  the  child's 
jobs  around  the  house,  the  most  frequent  was  the  one  concerning  the 
need  to  help  parents  (forty-six  percent)  followed  by  the  fact  that  the 
child  wanted  to  do  it  (nineteen  percent) . 

The  mothers  reported  also  in  a great  majority  of  cases  that  never 
(fifty-four  percent)  or  seldom  (fourteen  percent)  did  their  children 
have  to  be  reminded  to  do  their  chores  and  only  four  percent  reported 
that  they  had  to  remind  the  children  in  this  situation. 
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The  majority  of  mothers  (sixty-six  percent)  reported  that  the  chil- 
dren did  their  chores  without  asking  for  assistance  from  anyone  else, 
but  other  mothers  said  that  asking  help  from  siblings  (eleven  percent) 
or  from  parents  (eight  percent),  were  frequent  reactions  of  their 
children.  Concerning  the  quality  of  these  jobs,  the  responses  showed 
that  the  subjects  considered  that  they  were  good  (forty  percent), 
excellent  (thirty  percent),  or  satisfactory  (nineteen  percent).  No 
response  indicated  that  any  of  the  mothers  considered  that  the  children 
performed  poorly. 

From  the  mothers'  sample,  twenty-four  percent  reported  the  fact  that 
their  children  never  did  anything  around  the  house  without  being 
requested,  but  others  said  that  this  occurred  in  variable  frequencies, 
such  as  always  (twenty-one  percent),  frequently  (fifteen  percent), 
sometimes  (thirteen  percent)  or  seldom  (twenty-one  percent). 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Regarding  activities  accomplished  when  the  subjects  were  not  in 
school,  the  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  indicated  three  activities 
with  a significantly  different  percentage  (thirty-five  percent)  than 
did  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (thirteen  percent). 

Among  activities  that  subjects  did  with  father,  going  out  and 
going  to  church  showed  a frequency  significantly  higher  in  the  ten- 
year-old  group  (forty  percent  versus  fifteen  percent). 

Regarding  follow-up  to  see  that  the  child  did  what  was  asked  by 
the  parents,  more  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  (sixty-eight  percent) 
reported  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  see  if  their  children  were  doing 
what  was  asked,  while  only  forty  percent  of  the  mothers  of  ten-year- 
olds  reported  the  same  about  their  children. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

As  far  as  socioeconomic  level  was  concerned,  twenty-three  percent 
of  the.  upper  lower  social  class  mothers  indicated  that  their  children 
did  only  one  kind  of  activity  when  they  were  not  at  school,  while  only 
three  percent  of  the  upper  middle  class  mothers  reported  only  one 
activity. 

There  was  significant  difference  in  relation  to  nonverbal  activi- 
ties and  positive  affect  when  mother  and  child  were  together.  Forty 
percent  of  the  upper  middle  social  class  mothers  indicated  this  kind 
of  interaction  and  only  fifteen  percent  of  the  upper  lower  social 
class  mothers  mentioned  it. 
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Surprisingly,  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  upper  middle  class  mothers 
mentioned  that  their  children  were  enlisted  in  sport  clubs,  whereas 
only  twenty-three  percent  of  the  upper  lower  social  class  mothers 
reported  this.  On  the  other/hand,  when  one  considers  responses  such 
as  "doesn't  belong  to  any  sport  club,"  frequencies  were  inverted: 
sixty-three  percent  of  the  upper  lower  social  class  mothers  said  that 
their  children  did  not  belong  to  any  club,  whereas  only  fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  upper  middle  class  gave  this  kind  of  information. 

With  respect  to  question  43-1,  the  upper  middle  social  class 
mothers  mentioned  more  frequently  that  their  children  had  cultural 
(forty  percent)  and  academic  (twenty-eight  percent)  activities  out  of 
school,  whereas  only  thirteen  percent  of  upper  lower  social  class 
mothers  reported  that  their  children  had  cultural  activities  and  three 
percent  that  they  had  tutorial  classes  out  of  school.  Therefore, 
"none"  category  presented  different  results:  sixty-three  percent  of 
the  upper-lower  mothers'  responses  were  of  this  kind  whereas  only 
eight  percent  of  the  upper  middle  social  class  mothers'  responses  were 
so. 


Of  the  chores  listed,  there  was  a significant  difference  only  for 
dishwashing.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  upper  lower  mothers  mentioned 
their  children  doing  dishes  but  only  three  percent  of  upper  middle 
class  mothers  did  so. 

According  to  the  mothers'  interviews,  the  upper  lower  class  children 
did  homework  without  supervision  more  frequently  than  did  the  upper 
middle  social  class  children  (sixty-eight  percent  versus  forty  percent)  . 

Upper  lower  mothers  more  often  reported  that  their  children  did  not 
ask  others  to  do  their  chores  than  did  upper  middle  mothers  (seventy- 
eight  percent  and  fifty- three  percent  respectively). 

3 . Sex 

In  the  case  of  nonacademic  activities,  significantly  more  girls' 
mothers  (fifty-eight  percent)  reported  constructive  activities  than 
did  the  boys'  mothers  (twenty-eight  percent)  . 

Only  thirty  percent  of  the  boys'  mothers  reported  that  their  chil- 
dren did  some  task  in  order  to  clean  or  order  the  house,  but  sixty- 
three  percent  of  the  girls'  mothers  gave  this  information  concerning 
their  child. 

It  was  surprising  that  a significantly  greater  number  of  boys' 
mothers  (twenty- five  percent)  than  of  girls’  mothers  (five  percent) 
reported  that  they  went  together  to  church  on  Sundays. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in 
relation  to  activities  pursued  in  clubs.  However,  there  were 
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significantly  more  girls  (fifty-three  percent)  than  boys  (twenty-five 
percent)  who  were  not  members  of  clubs  or  other  organized  groups  of 
children  or  adolescents.  The  same  pattern  occurred  in  relation  to  the 
hobbies  question:  more  girls  (thirty-three  percent)  than  boys  (eight 
percent)  did  not  have  some  hobby. 

The  girls’  mothers  reported  that  thirty-three  percent  of  the  girls 
did  some  constructive  activities  at  home  such  as  cleaning  or  washing 
up  by  themselves  without  being  asked  to.  Only  ten  percent  of  the  boys' 
mothers  reported  the  same  thing. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  picture  presented  by  the  responses  about  nonacademic  activities 
showed  that  there  was  a lot  of  participation  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren in  family  activities  and  there  were  also  interactions  with  parents 
and  friends,  but  there  were  differences  in  relation  to  age,  social 
class  and  sex. 

Actually,  as  the  children  grew  up  they  had  more  activities  outside 
and  less  contact  with  the  parents.  However,  it  appeared  that  they 
progressively  were  considered  more  responsible  in  doing  their  jobs  or 
chores  in  and  around  the  house. 

This  result  was  not  a disturbing  one  because  in  all  cultures  as  the 
children's  growing  occurs,  it  is  assumed  that  they  have  to  take  pro- 
gressively more  responsibilities  and  engage  in  more  activities,  especi- 
ally with  peers. 

The  differences  reported  in  relation  to  social  classes  showed  that 
the  upper  lower  class  did  more  chores  such  as  cleaning  or  washing  and 
they  had  less  outside  interests  or  hobbies,  and  the  same  was  true  in 
relation  to  clubs  or  other  recreative  groups.  This  result  presented 
the  upper  lower  child  as  a person  who  had  a lot  of  work  but  very  few 
rewards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  middle  class  child,  in  this 
picture,  appeared  as  a person  who  had  less  work  at  home  and  more 
recreative  and  cultural  activities  out  of  school  and  at  home. 

In  this  context,  the  culturally  disadvantaged  children  must  have 
more  school  assistance  in  order  to  have  more  interesting  extracurricular 
activities  at  school  than  do  the  upper  middle  class  children.  However, 
actually,  Brazilian  schools  for  socially  deprived  children  are  not 
equipped  to  do  this  kind  of  task  very  well. 

The  differences  between  the  children  from  the  two  classes  resulted 
mainly  from  the  differences  in  economic  resources  and  in  the  parents' 
educational  level. 

Concerning  out  of  home  activities,  the  upper  lower  class  children 
did  less  than  did  the  upper  middle  class  in  the  opinion  of  their 
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parents.  It  is  possible  to  consider  a bias  in  that  the  result  may  be 
due  to  the  problem  of  communication  between  parents  and  interviewers. 

The  upper  lower  class  children  did  more  work  in  the  house,  helping 
parents,  because  they  must  do  their  part  in  order  to  permit  more 
savings  at  home.  Since,  at  an  early  age,  they  began  to  work  and,  as 
their  mothers  were  very  busy  and  did  not  have  time  to  watch  their  work, 
they  had  to  be  more  responsible.  Then  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
their  mothers  reported  that  they  worked  well  without  assistance,  help 
or  even  request.  As  the  upper  middle  class  children  did  not  have  the 
habit  of  helping  their  parents  at  home,  when  they  must  do  something 
they  had  to  have  more  assistance  and  did  the  work  less  spontaneously 
than  did  the  upper  lower  class  children. 

The  results  with  respect  to  sex  probably  were  determined  by  social 
premises..  Generally,  it  is  considered  that  males  must  assert  their 
independence  more  than  females.  The  girls  must  conform  to  the  female 
patterns  in  the  family,  that  is,  they  have  to  spend  more  time  around 
the  house  and  help  parents  spontaneously  more  frequently  than  do  the 
boys.  All  the  female  education  favors  an  earlier  responsibility  level 
compared  to  the  males. 

IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

One  other  dimension  considered  in  the  interview  was  Authority. 

To  the  questions  concerning  this  subject,  parents  had  to  answer  as 
to  how  the  children  reacted  to  their  authority  and  what  they  did  when 
punished  or  when  criticized  by  somebody. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  children 
reacted  with  negative  acceptance  of  their  authority,  and  twenty-one 
percent  that  the  reaction  of  their  children  was  of  positive  acceptance. 
Other  mothers  (sixteen  percent)  reported  only  emotional  reactions.  On 
the  other  side,  only  eight  percent  indicated  that  their  children  would 
react  neutrally,  obeying  without  any  manifestation  of  feelings.  No 
reaction  was  reported  by  nine  percent,  while  for  eleven  percent  the 
response  woul  ■'  vary  according  to  the  situation. 

The  mothers  indicated  various  reactions  that  the  children  gave  to  a 
disciplinary  situation.  The  same  number  of  mothers  reported 
"grumbles,"  "complains,"  "pouts,"  "sulks,"  withdraw  avoidance  (twenty 
percent)  and  getting  angry  (twenty  percent);  fifteen  percent  reported 
that  the  children  reacted  with  positive  acceptance,  while  sixteen  per- 
cent did  not  react  at  all.  Only  eight  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated 
that  they  never  disciplined  or  punished  their  children.  But  when 
criticism  of  the  child  by  the  mother  was  the  focus  of  the  question, 
four  percent  of  mothers  only  reported,  "I  don't  criticize."  Twenty-six 


percent  of  the  mothers  reported  the  child's  response  to  her  criticism 
being  of  a defensive  verbal  nature.  Other  mothers  indicated  that  the 
child  became  hurt  or  cried  (twenty-one  percent)  and  that  the  reactions 
depended  on  the  situation  (fourteen  percent).  Only  four  percent  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  criticize. 

The  children's  reaction  to  the  father's  punishment  was  reported  by 
the  mothers  as  of  acceptance  or  apologizing  nature  (twenty-four  per- 
cent); depending  on  the  situation  (twenty-three  percent);  no  overt 
reaction  (sixteen  percent);  crying  (sixteen  percent);  or  hostile  beha- 
vior (fourteen  percent). 

The  mothers  reported  also  that  the  children  presented  different 
reactions  when  criticized  by  the  father.  They  reported  that  the  chil- 
dren stayed  quiet,  in  twenty-three  percent  of  the  responses,  got  hurt 
or  cried  (eighteen  percent),  reacted  with  defensive  verbal  response 
(fifteen  percent)  or  laughed  at  the  father  or  ignored  him  (eleven  per- 
cent) . 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Frequency  of  crying  as  a reaction  to  punishment  was  significantly 
different  in  ten-  and  four  teen-year -old  groups,  whether  punishment  was 
applied  by  father  (twenty-eight  percent  versus  five  percent)  or  by 
mother  (thirty  percent  versus  ten  percent). 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Concerning  the  question  regarding  the  way  children  reacted  when 
punished  by  the  father,  the  following  was  found: 

Significant  differences  were  associated  with  responses  such  as 
"take  well,"  "make  amends"  and  "rational  discussion."  Together  these 
responses  appeared  in  thirty-five  percent  of  the  mother's  interviews 
of  upper  middle  class,  whereas  in  only  thirteen  percent  of  the  mother' 
interviews  of  the  upper  lower  class. 

There  were  significant  differences  in  hostile  verbal  reactions; 
this  kind  of  response  was  more  frequent  in  the  upper  lower  class 
(thirty-eight  percent)  than  in  the  upper  middle  class  (eight  percent). 

As  far  as  the  second  kind  of  children's  reaction  to  father's  punish 
tnent  was  concerned,  the  upper  lower  social  class  mothers  referred  more 
frequently  to  verbal  hostile  reactions  (eighty-three  percent)  than  did 
mothers  of  the  upper  middle  class  (forty-eight  percent). 

Upper  lower  mothers  referred  more  frequently  to  crying  and  depres- 
sive reactions  (thirty-three  percent)  than  did  upper  middle  mothers 
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(ten  percent),  when  talking  about  the  children's  reactions  to  the 
mother's  criticism. 

3 . Sex 

There  was  one  significant  sex  difference  in  the  responses  to 
Authority  questions.  When  mothers  reported  how  their  children  reacted 
when  asked  to  do  something,  more  mothers  of  boys  (twenty-eight  percent) 
considered  that  their  children  reacted  emotionally  and  with  complaints 
than  did  girls'  mothers  (eight  percent). 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

On  the  whole,  the  picture  presented  by  the  parents'  responses  to 
the  series  of  questions  concerning  authority  was  in  accord  with  the 
cultural  premises  and  with  what  one  could  expect  would  occur  as  the 
child  grew  up.  In  this  line  of  consideration  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  children  usually  cried  progressively  less  when  punished  by 
father  or  mother,  and  that  they  had  to  develop  other  patterns  of  beha- 
vior more  in  accord  with  socially  adequate  behavior  in  the  situation. 

In  the  upper  lower  class  the  results  showed  more  negative  and 
unsuitable  behavior  patterns  in  relation  to  authority  than  did  the 
results  for  the  upper  middle  class  children.  There  was  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  parents'  responses  were  more  in  accord  with  the  social 
expectancies  and  with  reality  in  the  case  of  the  upper  middle  class 
mothers. 

If  this  is  true,  the  differences  between  the  two  social  classes 
would  be  less  apparent  than  the  results  showed. 

In  order  to  explain  the  differences  in  social  class  it  was  possible 
also  to  say  that  as  the  lower  class  mothers  spent  more  time  with  their 
children  in  working  interaction,  they  had  to  discipline  their  children 
more  frequently  than  did  the  upper  middle  class  mothers;  and  in  this 
case  they  had  more  experience  and  examples  of  the  child's  reactions 
than  did  the  upper  middle  class  mothers.  The  upper  middle  class 
mothers  disciplined  their  children  less,  so  there  were  less  opportuni- 
ties to  know  how  children  reacted  to  authority  or  if  their  reaction 
was  negative  or  not. 

The  results  showed  that  there  were  no  differences  between  boys  and 
girls  when  they  had  to  face  authority. 

V.  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 


There  were  no  significant  results. 


VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  the  behavioral  area  of  Interpersonal  Relations,  criticism  coming 
from  siblings  or  friends  produced  strong  reactions  in  children  in  the 
opinion  of  forty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers,  while  twenty-six  percent 
of  the  mothers  reported  mild  reactions  of  their  children  in  this  kind 
of  situation.  Four  percent  only  reported  that  the  child  reacted  by 
positive  acceptance,  and  only  three  percent  said  that  the  children 
had  no  reaction  when  criticized  by  siblings  or- friends.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  that  thirteen  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that 
their  child  was  not  criticized  by  those  persons. 

When  considering  the  way  their  children  got  along  with  other  chil- 
dren, a great  many  of  the  mothers  (forty-three  percent)  reported  that 
their  children  got  along  in  an  average  way  with  other  children;  others 
(thirty-six  percent)  said  that  their  children  got  on  excellently  or 
very  well  with  others.  Ten  percent  only  indicated  that  their  children 
got  along  poorly  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

When  asked  about  their  children's  behavior  in  this  situation  the 
more  frequent  response  given  by  the  mothers  was  that  the  children  had 
a temper.  Nine  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  children 
were  leaders  in  their  group,  but  twenty-one  percent  said  that  their 
children  had  few  friends.  Other  mothers  (twenty  percent)  considered 
that  their  children  had  some  very  close  or  long-time  friend. 

In  relation  to  the  friends'  influence  upon  children's  behavior, 
forty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider that  their  children's  friends  had  any  influence  on  them.  Other 
mothers  considered  them  having  neutral  influence  (sixteen  percent),  or 
a specific  influence  (thirteen  percent),  a general  influence  of  a bad 
nature  (eight  percent)  or  even  a general  influence  of  a good  nature 
(eleven  percent). 

In  response  to  the  question  "What  does  the  child  usually  do  when  he 
gets  angry?"  the  mothers'  responses  in  some  cases  showed  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  children  showed  depressive  negative  affect  (forty-five 
percent)  and  others  reported  withdrawal  (nineteen  percent)  from  the 
situation.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  children  expressed  their  reaction 
in  a hostile  aggressive  way,  and  eight  percent  indicated  that  the 
children  were  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  using  a positive  atti- 
tude toward  friends  or  siblings. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

When  someone  hurt  the  subject's  feelings,  the  ten-year-old  showed 


more  negative  depressive  affect  (fifty-eight  percent)  than  did  the 
older  group  (thirty-three  percent).  This  was  the  only  significant 
difference. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Fifty  percent  of  the  middle  class  mothers  did  nothing  to  help  their 
children  get  along  with  other  children,  but  only  fifteen  percent  of 
upper  lower  social  class  mothers  answered  this  question  this  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  negative  approach  training  was  mentioned  by  thirty 
percent  of  mothers  from  the  upper  lower  social  class  and  by  only  three 
percent  of  mothers  from  the  upper  middle  social  class.  If  these 
results  are  true,  they  indicate  that  middle  class  mothers  intervene 
less  in  their  children’s  interpersonal  relations  than  upper  lower 
social  class  mothers.  These  teach,  in  a significant  percentage  of 
cases,  their  children  to  avoid  situations  such  as  don't  fight,  don't 
boss,  don't  be  a friend  of  bad  boys  and  girls  and  so  on. 

As  far  as  the  ways  children's  friends  influence  their  behavior, 
there  was  a significant  difference  in  one  of  the  categories,  that  of 
specific  influences.  Uhereas  twenty-three  percent  of  mothers  from  the 
upper  middle  social  class  level  made  references  to  specific  influences 
of  their  children's  friends  upon  their  behavior,  only  one  (three  per- 
cent) of  the  upper  lower  social  class  mothers  interviewed  mentioned 
this  kind  of  influence.  The  results  concerning  the  mothers'  opinions 
about  this  influence  were  the  following:  thirty- three  percent  of  middle 
class  mothers  gave  ambivalent,  conditional  and  situational  responses, 
whereas  eight  percent  of  upper  lower  social  class  mothers  indicated 
that  they  had  this  reaction. 

3.  Sex 

There  was  one  significant  sex  difference  only. 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  boys  (sixty  percent)  reported  that 
their  children's  friends  had  no  influence  on  the  children's  behavior 
as  compared  with  thirty-five  percent  of  girls'  mothers. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

As  might  be  expected,  as  the  children  grew  up,  they  presented  less 
negative  depressive  affect  when  having  trouble  with  other  persons. 

The  mothers  of  the  upper  middle  class  observed  more  peer  influence 
on  their  children's  behavior. 

As  this  social  class  considered  imitative  behavior  as  an  undesirable 
form  of  behavior,  and  as  they  valued  more  leadership,  the  mothers  of 
this  class  were  more  upset  about  the  influence  of  their  children's 
associates  on  their  child's  personal  behavior. 


As  boys  have  more  freedom  and  are  less  controlled  by  parents,  they 
may  actually  be  more  influenced  by  their  peers,  thus  the  result  concer- 
ning sex  differences  could  be  expected. 

Overall,  the  behavior  picture  of  the  subjects  in  interpersonal 
relations  showed  that  they  were  very  sensitive  to  criticism  and  esteem 
from  the  ir  peers  . 

VII.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  the  answers  to  some  items  of  the  parents'  interview,  the  beha- 
vioral area  concerning  their  children's  anxiety  was  considered. 

When  asked  about  what  the  children  do  when  they  become  worried, 
forty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  the  children  stayed 
depressed  or  presented  anxious  affect;  twenty-one  percent  considered 
that  the  children  presented  lack  of  action  or  affect;  eighteen  percent 
indicated  that  the  child  talked  about  his  worries  with  someone  else; 
eight  percent  reported  withdrawal  or  very  specific  behavioral  respon- 
ses; six  percent  of  the  subjects  reported  that  the  children  tried  to 
remain  calm  and  five  percent  also  said  that  the  children  did  not  worry 
in  this  situation. 

When  the  mothers  considered  the  causes  of  anxiety  behavior  in  their 
children,  they  reported  the  following  picture:  forty-four  percent 

said  the  main  cause  for  the  children's  concern  was  academic  problems; 
fifteen  percent  reported  worries  of  war,  death  or  health  problems; 
thirteen  percent  reported  worries  concerning  self-image;  ten  percent 
reported  family  problems  as  the  cause  for  children's  concern  and  only 
six  percent  reported  as  causes  for  children's  worry  personal  appearance 
and  peer  relationships. 

Concerning  to  whom  children  turned  when  worried,  forty-four  percent 
of  mothers  reported  that  the  children  turned  to  mothers,  another  ten 
percent  reported  that  the  children  turned  to  father  ojr  both  parents 
to  ask  for  help.  Eight  percent  only  reported  that  the  children  turned 
to  siblings  or  someone  outside  the  family.  Thirty-three  percent  of 
the  mothers  reported  that  when  their  children  were  worried  they  did 
not  turn  to  others  for  help. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

Regarding  turning  to  others  for  help  when  worried,  the  responses 
showed  that  the  ten-year-old  subjects  turn  to  the  mothers  more  fre- 
quently (sixty  percent)  than  did  the  fourteen-year-old  subjects 
(twenty-eight  percent). 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


Upper  middle  class  mothers  referred  more  frequently  than  did  upper 
lower  class  mothers  to  the  fact  that  their  children  usually  got  worried 
in  relation  to  death,  war,  health  and  institutions  (government,  church). 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  upper  middle  class  mothers  pointed  out  these 
kinds  of  worries,  whereas  only  five  percent  of  upper  lower  class 
mothers  did  this.  There  were  no  other  significant  differences. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  differences  that  occurred  in  this  behavioral  area  showed  that 
the  adolescents  needed  less  help  than  did  the  children,  and  that  the 
upper  lower  class  mothers  considered  that  their  children  had  more 
anxiety  in  relation  to  social  and  health  problems  than  did  upper  middle 
class  mothers. 

The  differences  in  relation  to  the  age  variable  may  be  the  result 
of  the  adolescents  growing  up  and  of  their  need  of  independence  and 
freedom  from  the  parents'  control.  The  social  class  differences  can 
be  a result  of  the  two  classes'  styles  of  life.  In  the  upper  lower 
class  the  child  has  duties  in  relation  to  the  family  at  a much  earlier 
age. 

VIII.  Aggression 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

A great  number  of  children  (forty-six  percent)  got  angry  at  everyday 
annoyances  inflicted  upon  them  by  others.  This  kind  of  response  was 
followed  by  the  parents'  or  authorities'  control  over  children's  beha- 
vior (twenty-eight  percent).  Only  eleven  percent  mentioned  that  the 
children  got  angry  at  major  grievances. 

The  question  presented  to  the  mothers  concerning  what  the  children 
usually  did  when  getting  angry  showed  that  twenty-six  percent  expressed 
verbal  hostility;  twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  the  children 
presented  hostile  or  aggressive  affect;  thirteen  percent  expressed 
depressed  or  anxious  affect  and  the  same  number  of  mothers  said  that 
the  children  used  physical  aggression  when  angry.  Ten  percent  of 
mothers  reported  withdrawal  by  the  child.  Only  six  percent  reported 
no  observable  action  or  affect. 

When  asked  about  the  child  being  angry  with  the  mother  herself, 
thirteen  percent  reported  negative  or  depressed  emotional  reaction. 


Other  mothers  (nineteen  percent)  reported  withdrawal  of  or  need  of 
affection  of  the  child  in  this  situation;  fifteen  percent  reported 
verbal  aggression  and  thirteen  percent  reported  a behavioral  rebellion. 

Mothers  reported  that  the  children  presented  the  following  behaviors 
when  getting  angry  at  the  father:  negative  or  hostile  emotional  reac- 
tion (ten  percent);  no  action  or  affect  (ten  percent);  withdrawal 
(nine  percent);  verbal  aggression  (ten  percent);  and. control  of  affect 
in  eight  percent  of  the  cases.  The  most  frequent  responses  (twenty- 
one  percent)  were  individual  ones  not  classifiable  in  any  of  the  other 
categories . 

Concerning  situations  involving  angry  behavior  from  children's 
friends,  many  mothers  (nineteen  percent)  reported  that  the  children 
presented  no  reaction;  others  (sixteen  percent)  mentioned  hostile  beha- 
vior or  action,  while  eight  percent  reported  that  the  children  reinsta- 
ted the  friendship  or  simply  accepted  the  friend's  reaction.  Some 
children  denied  the  situation  (fifteen  percent);  others  (eight  percent) 
presented  withdrawal  responses  or  simply  went  to  substitute  friends. 

In  this  context,  the  picture  presented  by  mothers  about  their  chil- 
dren's behavior  in  situations  of  coping  with  aggression  did  not  show 
the  children  to  be  well  adjusted. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

As  far  as  getting  angry  with  their  mothers  was  concerned,  thirty- 
three  percent  of  mothers  of  the  fourteen-year-old  group  reported  with- 
drawing reactions  and  need  of  affection  more  frequently  than  did 
mothers  of  ten-year-old  children  (eight  percent).  Regarding  what 
children  did  when  they  got  angry  with  a friend,  there  was  a significant 
difference  relative  to  responses  of  no  reaction:  thirty-three  percent 
in  the  fourteen-year-old  group  as  compared  to  five  percent  in  the  ten- 
year-old  group. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Mothers  of  upper  lower  and  upper  middle  social  classes  differed  in 
their  relation  to  the  two  kinds  of  reactions  that  they  attributed  to 
their  children  when  they  were  angry:  hostile  affect  and  verbal  hostili- 
t£. 

Whereas  thirty  percent  of  the  upper  lower  mothers  pointed  out  hos- 
tile affect  as  the  main  kind  of  reaction  of  their  children  when  they 
got  angry,  only  ten  percent  of  upper  middle  mothers  did  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  forty-three  percent  of  mothers  of  the  upper  middle  social 
class  pointed  out  verbal  hostility  as  the  usual  reactions  of  their 
children  when  angry,  whereas  only  thirteen  percent  of  the  upper  lower 
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social  class  mothers  referred  to  this  kind  of  reaction. 


When  they  got  angry  at  their  mothers,  subjects  of  both  social 
classes  differed  significantly  in  relation  to  reactions  of  verbal 
aggression.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  mothers  of  the  upper  middle  class 
referred  to  this  kind  of  reaction  compared  to  only  three  percent  of 
the  upper  lower  social  class  mothers. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

When  getting  angry  at  their  mothers,  children  and  adolescents  pre- 
sented different  reactions.  The  responses  of  parents  of  lower  and 
middle  class  showed  differences  in  the  way  their  children  coped  with 
aggression. 

There  were  also  differences  in  their  reactions  to  fathers  and 
mothers . 

The  age  differences  could  be  explained  as  a function  of  the  fact 
that  children  growing  up  can  learn  new  ways  to  cope  with  aggression 
and  can  get  angry  with  parents  more  easily. 

The  class  differences  can  be  a result  of  the  methods  of  child 
training  used  by  the  two  classes  considered  in  this  research.  It  also 
could  be  explained  in  terms  of  class  differences  in  valuing  the  use  of 
aggressive  responses  in  coping  with  a situation  and  in  relation  to 
father's  and  mother's  authority. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Parents,  on  the  whole  (seventy-five  percent),  did  not  express  an 
opinion  about  their  degree  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
child's  progress.  Only  five  percent  expressed  dissatisfaction  while 
twenty  percent  expressed  satisfaction. 

A reasonable  proportion  of  parents  (thirty-four  percent)  had  never 
met  their  child's  teacher.  Others  met  the  teacher  through  school- 
initiated  contacts  (ten  percent)  as  the  result  of  specific  invitations 
and  twenty-eight  percent  on  formal  routine  occasions.  Parent- initiated 
contact,  either  formal  or  informal,  was  reported  by  twenty-eight 
percent . 
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Most  parents  (forty-eight  percent)  reported  trying  to  encourage 
their  children  at  school  by  stressing  attitudinal  aspects  of  education. 
Ten  percent  reported  taking  direct  action,  either  punishment  or  reward, 
while  twenty  percent  reported  doing  nothing  to  encourage  their  chil- 
dren . 

When  asked  what  they  did  in  order  to  see  that  the  child  got  his 
homework  done  the  parents  in  forty-one  percent  of  the  cases  reported 
that  they  checked  or  observed  the  child's  homework.  On  the  other  hand, 
thirty-nine  percent  indicated  that  they  did  not  do  that  because  they 
considered  that  their  assistance  was  not  necessary  and  ten  percent  did 
nothing  but  did  not  give  a reason. 

About  the  school's  job  or  responsibility,  the  parents'  responses 
showed  that  they  considered  that  school  must  educate  the  child  (forty 
percent).  Concerning  instilling  values,  teaching  discipline  or  build- 
ing character  the  responses  were  fifteen  percent;  teaching  school  sub- 
jects or  culture,  thirteen  percent,  and  preparing  children  for  life 
and  job,  eleven  percent. 

A great  part  of  parents  indicated  that  they  felt  that  school  was 
most  (thirty-eight  percent)  or  very  (fifty-three  percent)  important. 

In  response  to  why  they  considered  the  school  so  important  the  most 
frequent  answer  was:  "because  the  school  gives  a global  preparation 
for  life"  (fifty  percent)  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  school  was 
important  for  the  personal  development  of  the  child  (sixteen  percent). 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Concerning  mother's  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  regarding  their 
children's  school  achievement,  there  were  significant  differences 
between  age  groups.  Ninety  percent  of  the  ten-year-olds'  mothers  and 
sixty  percent  of  the  fourteen-year-olds'  mothers  showed  no  direct  indi- 
cation of  satisfaction  or  lack  of  satisfaction  with  their  children's 
school  achievement.  There  was  more  indication  of  satisfaction  and 
positive  affect  concerning  school  achievement  by  the  fourteen-year- 
olds'  mothers  (thirty-three  percent)  than  by  the  ten-year-olds' 
mothers  (eight  percent). 

More  fourteen-year-olds'  mothers  (fifty-five  percent)  reported 
never  having  met  their  children's  teachers.  In  the  ten-year-old  group, 
only  thirteen  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  the  same. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 
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3.  Sex 


There  were  no  significant  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  fourteen-year-olds'  mothers  appeared  to  be  more  satisfied  with 
their  children's  progress  at  school  than  were  mothers  of  the  ten-year- 
olds.  On  the  other  hand  more  mothers  of  adolescents  had  never  met  the 
teachers  of  their  children  than  had  the  mothers  of  the  ten-year-olds. 

An  analysis  of  these  data  suggests  that  the  fourteen-year-olds' 
mothers  reported  more  satisfaction  in  relation  to  their  children's 
progress,  perhaps,  because  they  were  less  informed  of  their  children's 
achievement  at  school  than  were  the  mothers  of  the  ten-year-old  chil- 
dren. 

There  was  little  evidence  that  the  adolescents'  mothers  had  a close 
relationship  with  the  teacher  and  the  school  of  their  children.  So  it 
is  possible  that  they  had  a distorted  view  of  their  children's  achieve- 
ment at  school.  As  the  mothers  of  the  younger  group  had  a more  close 
parent-teacher  relationship,  they  may  have  been  more  realistic  and  less 
satisfied  with  their  children's  school  achievement. 

II.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Considering  the  item  of  parents  wanting  their  children  to  do  some- 
thing, about  half  of  the  parents  (fifty-one  percent)  said  that  they 
made  the  request  in  a mild  polite  way  at  the  beginning;  others  (twenty- 
one  percent)  made  a simple  presentation  or  rational  explanation  and 
twenty-percent  had  to  order  or  demand  in  a directive  way.  They  fre- 
quently reported  also  that  they  did  not  do  anything  in  order  to  follow- 
up the  child  in  doing  a request  from  them  (fifty-eight  percent). 

Other  parents  reported  that  the  children  always  obey  (twenty-four  per- 
cent) . 

If  they  found  that  their  children  were  doing  a job  incorrectly, 
twenty-eight  percent  of  parents  said  that  they  would  demonstrate  or 
explain  to  the  child  the  correct  way;  eight  percent  yelled  or  scolded. 
The  majority  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  anything. 

Deprivation  of  privileges  was  the  most  frequent  method  of  punishment 
reported  by  thirty  percent  of  mothers,  while  physical  punishment  was 
used  by  eighteen  percent.  Mild  verbal  (thirteen  percent)  and  strong 
verbal  (fifteen  percent)  were  the  next  most  frequently  used  methods. 
Praise  or  rational  discussion  was  adopted  by  fifteen  percent  of 
mothers . 
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Fathers  used  verbal  methods  most  often,  mild  (eighteen  percent)  and 
strongly  (nineteen  percent)  with  physical  methods  being  almost  as  fre- 
quent (fifteen  percent).  Only  eleven  percent  of  mothers  reported  that 
fathers  used  rational  discussion  or  praise. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Concerning  the  way  the  mothers  discipline  or  punish  their  children, 
there  were  significant  differences.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  ten- 
year-olds'  mothers  reported  that  they  used  strong  verbal  reprehension 
and  threat,  while  in  the  fourteen-year-old  group  only  five  percent  of 
the  mothers  reported  the  same. 

More  fourteen-year-olds'  mothers  (thirty  percent)  reported  the  use 
of  mild  verbal  reprehension  in  order  to  discipline  or  punish  their 
children  than  did  ten-year-olds'  mothers  (five  percent).  So  far  as 
fathers  were  concerned,  those  of  fourteen-year-olds  more  frequently 
used  mild  verbal  methods  (fifteen  percent)  than  fathers  of  ten-year- 
olds  (three  percent);  while  more  fathers  of  ten-year-olds  used  physical 
punishment  (eleven  percent)  than  did  fathers  of  fourteen-year-olds 
(four  percent). 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

As  far  as  techniques  of  controlling  the  child's  behavior  are  con- 
cerned, it  was  observed  that  upper  middle  social  class  mothers  reported 
more  frequently  (twenty-five  percent)  than  did  upper  lower  social 
class  ones  (five  percent)  rational  discussion  and  positive  reinforce- 
ment . This  kind  of  data  is  in  consonance  with  data  colleged  in  several 
researches  on  child -rearing  codes  of  communications  between  mother- 
child  in  different  socioeconomic  levels. 

Thirty  percent  of  upper  lower  social  class  mothers  reported  that 
their  husbands  did  not  punish  their  children;  only  eight  percent  of 
the  upper  middle  social  class  gave  this  kind  of  information.  One  could 
explain  this  kind  of  data  remembering  that  in  the 'upper  lower  social 
class,  the  father  was  absent  from  home  during  all  the  day;  generally 
they  work  too  hard  and  far  from  their  homes. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

There  were  differences  in  the  way  the  mothers  and  fathers  disci- 
plined children  and  adolescents  and  in  child-rearing  practices  in  the 
two  social  classes  considered  in  this  research.  The  results  are  in 
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accord  with  those  shown  in  other  research  in  this  field. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  this  behavioral  area  some  parents  (thirty-three  percent)  reported 
that  they  did  not  do  anything  to  help  their  children  to  get  along  with 
their  peers,  and  others  (six  percent)  informed  that  they  encouraged 
social  activities  of  their  children  with  peers.  Positive  training 
only  on  how  to  behave  is  reported  by  nineteen  percent,  discouragement 
of  other  behavior  by  sixteen  percent,  while  twenty  percent  reported 
using  both  positive  and  negative  training  in  order  to  educate  the 
children  for  having  a good  interpersonal  relation  with  peers. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Fifty  percent  of  the  upper  middle  social  class  mothers  reported 
that  they  did  not  do  anything  in  order  to  help  their  children  get 
along  well  with  other  children;  only  fifteen  percent  of  the  upper  lower 
social  class  mothers  answered  this  question  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
"training,  negative  approach"  was  reported  by  thirty  percent  of  the 
upper  lower  social  class  mothers  and  only  three  percent  of  the  upper 
middle  class  mothers. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

There  were  no  significant  age  or  sex  differences,  but  in  relation 
to  social  class,  differences  were  present. 

These  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  upper  middle  social  class 
mothers  interfered  less  in  their  children's  social  relations;  upper 
lower  class  mothers  interfered  in  a more  active  way  and  in  a signifi- 
cant number  of  cases,  they  taught  their  children  to  avoid  bad  friends. 

IV.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  children  were  worried,  forty  percent  of  mothers  offered 
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personal  reassurance  or  advised  religious  solace  or  physical  activity. 
Taking  direct  action  by  working  out  the  worry  with  the  other  person, 
was  advised  by  fifteen  percent.  The  advice  given  would  depend  upon 
the  situation  for  twenty  percent. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

There  were  no  significant  age,  class  or  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  mothers  reacted  in  various  ways  to  their  children's  anxiety  and 
the  kind  of  help  the  children  could  take  appeared  to  be  more  a problem 
of  the  mother's  personality  than  a function  of  age  or  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren or  even  of  social  class. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

More  than  one-third  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  (thirty-nine  per- 
cent) took  no  other  courses  after  leaving  school.  About  twenty-nine 
percent  of  them  attended  just  a domestic  course,  while  only  four 
percent  were  taking  or  had  taken  a course  in  the  past  four  years. 

Those  who  attended  a professional,  recreational  or  intellectual 
kind  of  course  totaled  another  thirty  percent.  Mothers  who  attended 
courses,  when  asked  about  the  reasons  for  doing  so,  answered  mainly 
that  it  was  for  personal  satisfaction  (twenty-four  percent  of  the  whole 
sample)  or  for  personal  plus  social  and  other  reasons  (nineteen  per- 
cent). Only  a few  mothers  answered  that  they  did  so  for  economic 
reasons  (nine  percent)  or  for  self-improvement  (six  percent). 

More  than  half  of  the  mothers  who  had  attended  some  course  after 
leaving  school  said  that  it  was  shortly  after  school. 

Almost  half  of  the  mothers  who  had  been  enrolled  in  some  course 
declared  that  they  did  not  finish  it,  but  almost  all  of  them,  with 
only  two  exceptions,  said  it  was  profitable  to  attend  the  courses. 

II.  Occupat  ional  Aspects 

Out  of  the  eighty  mothers  interviewed,  only  sixteen  or  twenty  per- 
cent had  some  paid  occupation.  From  these,  thirteen  percent  gave  a 
descriptive  answer  when  asked  "What  is  your  job  like?"  All  but  one  of 
these  mothers  attributed  positive  affect  to  their  jobs;  about  a third 
of  the  working  mothers  said  that  what  they  liked  in  their  jobs  was  to 
have  pleasant  associates.  A third  said  also  that  what  they  disliked 
in  their  jobs  were  the  special  characteristics  of  it.  One-half  of  the 
mothers  who  worked  declared  that  they  would  choose  the  same  kind  of 
work  if  they  had  to  start  again,  and  the  other  half  declared  that  they 
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would  not.  When  problems  came  up  at  work,  a little  more  than  half 
said  that  they  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  themselves. 

When  It  was  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  their 
fellow  workers,  almost  a third  of  these  mothers  declared  that  it  was 
to  have  good  social  relationships;  a fourth,  answered  in  terms  of 
tolerance  and  almost  another  fourth  declared  that  they  worked  alone. 

Regarding  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  their  boss  or  supervisors, 
half  of  the  working  mothers  admitted  that  it  was  by  doing  the  work 
well;  an  eighth  answered  in  terms  of  respect,  and  this  question  was 
not  applicable  for  the  remaining  mothers,  probably  because  they  had  no 
boss  or  supervisor.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  in  all  these  occu- 
pational aspects  regarding  mothers  who  have  some  paid  occupation, 
neither  the  age  nor  the  social  class  or  sex  of  the  children  had  any 
significant  relationship. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

As  to  the  question  "What  do  you  think  or  do  when  criticized?" 
twenty-five  mothers  (or  thirty-one  percent  of  the  entire  sample)  said 
that  they  made  a rational  analysis  or  talked  it  over;  twenty-three 
percent  of  the  mothers  just  ignored;  twenty-five  percent  disliked  or 
took  poorly,  and  eleven  percent  said  that  they  made  excuses  or  got 
angry.  In  this  item  there  was  only  one  significant  difference:  regar- 
ding social  class,  there  were  more  upper  middle  subjects  (twenty-one 
percent)  than  upper  lower  (ten  percent)  who  made  a rational  analysis 
or  used  a rational  verbal  approach. 

When  the  criticism  was  made  by  the  husband  the  figures  were  twenty- 
four  percent,  six  percent,  twenty-one  percent  and  fourteen  percent, 
respectively  for  rational  analysis  and  rational  verbal,  just  ignore, 
dislike  or  take  poorly,  and  defensive  verbal,  and  fourteen  percent 
took  it  well  or  laughted  it  off. 

When  the  criticism  was  made  by  friends,  the  figures  were,  in  the 
same  order  of  categories  as  described  above:  twenty-eight  percent, 
sixteen  percent,  ten  percent,  ten  percent  and  eight  percent. 

In  this  case,  significantly  more  upper  middle  mothers  (forty  per- 
cent) than  upper  lower  (sixteen  percent)  gave  the  rational  analysis 
response . 

To  the  item  concerning  criticism  coming  from  the  children,  twenty- 
four  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  this  does  not  happen,  fifteen 
percent  took  it  well,  fourteen  percent  disliked  it,  eleven  percent 
used  rational  analysis,  six  percent  punished  the  children,  six  percent 
used  defensive  verbal  behavior,  five  percent  ignored  it,  and  five 
percent  got  angry.  The  only  significant  difference  occurred  in  the 
category  "takes  well"  where  there  were  twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
upper  middle  mothers  and  only  three  percent  of  the  upper  lower  mothers. 
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When  it  was  asked  "What  kind  of  things  make  you  angry?"  twenty-nine 
percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  the  source  of  anger  was  the  child; 
twenty-six  percent  specified  petty  annoyance;  nineteen  percent  answered 
by  annoying  behavior  of  others  plus  spouce  and  plus  work-related  prob- 
lems. Other  cases  were  given,  but  in  smaller  proportions.  There  was 
a significant  difference  regarding  the  first  category  above,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  social  class  variable:  more  upper  lower  mothers  (forty 
percent)  than  upper  middle  (eighteen  percent)  declared  that  what  made 
them  angry  was  the  child. 

When  asked  about  their  reactions  when  angry,  thirty  percent  of  the 
mothers  reported  using  physical  and  verbal  aggression,  fifteen  showed 
no  reaction,  and  fifteen  percent  got  very  upset.  Only  eighteen  percent 
reported  that  they  controlled  their  anger  or  coped  positively. 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER-CORRELATIONS 
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Child  Behavior 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Six  out  of  the  thirty-six  possible  correlations  were  significant, 
all  of  them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Aca- 
demic) was  correlated  with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 
Engagement  and  Persistence  in  the  Academic  area  also  were  correlated 
with  this  variable  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Nonacademic 
area.  Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with 
Nonacademic  Implementation.  Neither  Initiation  nor  Engagement,  as 
measured  by  the  question  "When  your  child  has  homework,  what  does  he 
usually  do?"  were  correlated  significantly  with  any  of  the  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  dimensions. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

Three  out  of  the  thirty  possible  correlations  were  significant,  one 
negative  and  two  positive.  Initiation  in  the  Task  Achievement  area 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  asked  to  do 
something  by  the  mother.  In  other  words,  the  more  the  child  initiated 
behavior  in  a homework  situation  the  less  likely  he  was  to  do  a nonaca- 
demic task  when  asked  to  by  the  mother.  However,  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  the  Academic  area  was  correlated  with  successful  coping  when  the 
child  was  criticized  by  his  father.  Engagement  in  Academic  Task 
Achievement  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  child 
was  disciplined  by  his  mother. 
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Neither  Attitude  nor  Persistence  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
area  was  correlated  with  any  of  the  Authority  dimensions. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Interpersonal  Relations  area  was 
assessed  in  three  ways:  Parent's  Assessment  of  how  their  children  got 
along  with  others,  how  children  coped  when  other  children  hurt  their 
feelings  and  how  they  coped  when  criticized  by  other  children.  Only 
the  first  of  these  was  correlated  with  any  of  the  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  dimensions,  negatively  with  Initiation  and  positiavely  with 
Attitude  and  Persistence.  There  were  no  significant  correlations  for 
Engagement  or  Coping  Effectiveness. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  here. 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 

There  were  four  measures  of  Aggression.  Coping  with  Aggression  in 
general,  coping  when  angry  with  the  mother,  angry  with  the  father  and 
angry  with  friends.  Only  one  measure  was  correlated  with  any  of  the 
Task  Achievement  dimensions.  Initiation  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Effectiveness  in  Coping  when  angry  with  friends.  There  were  no 
other  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  thirty  were  significant. 
Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  as  defined  by  the 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to,  was  correlated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother,  while  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  both  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  and  Initiation  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacadem 
ic)  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  7 

There  were  significant  correlations  between  Initiation  and  Implemen 
tation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in 
Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  chil 
dren.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  defined  as 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to,  and  Implementation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  both  were  correlated  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  friends. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 

•» 

Only  one  correlation  was  significant  out  of  a possible  twelve. 
Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

Only  three  out  of  a possible  twenty-four  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant but  they  all  involved  the  variable  of  Coping  Effectiveness  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  This  was  correlated  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother,  with  the  father  and  with 
friends. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

Two  out  of  a possible  fifteen  correlations  were  significant.  The 
child's  ability  to  cope  effectively  when  asked  to  do  something  by  his 
mother  was  correlated  with  ability  to  get  along  with  other  children. 
The  child's  ability  to  cope  effectively  when  disciplined  by  the  mother 
was  correlated  with  ability  to  cope  with  criticism  by  other  children. 
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Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

Only  one  correlation  out  of  a possible  ten  was  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 

Five  out  of  a possible  twenty  correlations  were  significant,  two 
negative  and  three  positive.  Coping  Effectively  with  Aggression  in 
general  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  in  the  Authority  area 
when  it  was  the  father  who  punished  or  who  criticized.  On  the  other 
hand,  coping  effectively  when  angry  with  the  mother,  with  t,he  father 
and  with  friends  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  in  tlie  Authority 
area  when  it  was  the  mother  who  punished  the  child. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  13 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

Three  out  of  a possible  twelve  correlations  were  significant.  The 
ability  of  the  child  to  cope  when  his  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  chil- 
dren was  correlated  with  ability  to  cope  with  aggression  in  general 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father,  while  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along 
well  with  other  children,  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  father. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 


In  the  area  of  Child  Behavior  the  maximum  number  of  possible  sig- 
nificant correlations  was  two  hundred  seventy-five.  For  Sao  Paulo, 
thirty-five  were  significant,  thirty  of  them  positive  and  five  of  them 
negative . 

Two  variables  had  seven  significant  correlations  with  other  varia- 
bles. Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Authority  area  when  punished  by  the 
mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Initiation  and  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the 
Anxiety  area,  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined 
as  getting  along  well  with  other  children,  and  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  mother,  with  the  father  and  with  friends.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along 
well  with  other  children,  was  correlated  positively  with  Persistence 
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and  Attitude  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area  and  negatively 
with  Initiation  in  the  same  area.  It  also  was . correlated  with  Initia- 
tion and  Implementation  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area, 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Authority  area  and  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  the  father. 

Three  variables  did  not  correlate  significantly  with  any  of  the 
variables  in  other  areas.  These  were  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic),  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  defined 
as  number  of  hobbies,  and  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  eighteen  were  significant,  one 
negative  and  two  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  with  the  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by 
parents  over  the  child’s  Academic  Task  Achievement,  while  Parental 
Initiation  in  Contacting  School  was  correlated  negatively  with  Persis- 
tence and  positively  with  Engagement  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
area . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 

Only  one  correlation  out  of  a possible  twelve  was  significant. 
Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Parent's  Occupational  Aspiration  for  the  child. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 

Only  one  correlation  out  of  a possible  eighteen  was  significant. 
Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with  Parent's 
Attitude  toward  Importance  of  School. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  19 

Three  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them  negative.  Activity 
Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  defined  as  number  of  organized 
groups  belonged  to,  was  correlated  negatively  with  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion expressed  by  parents  over  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement, 
while  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
negatively  both  with  Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting  School  and 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic )x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  20 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  twelve.  Initiation  in 
doing  jobs  around  the  house  was  correlated  with  parent's  reasons  for 
the  child  having  these  jobs,  emphasis  on  the  child's  personality 
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development  receiving  a high  schore;  while  Activity  Level,  defined  as 
number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated  with  Parent's  Occupational  Aspiration 
for  child. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

Coping  Effectivenes s in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area  was 
correlated  with  Parental  Attitude  toward  Importance  of  School.  None 
of  the  other  eighteen  correlations  was  significant. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task 
Achievement,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father 
was  correlated  negatively  with.  Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting 
School.  None  of  the  other  fifteen  correlations  were  significant. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  fifteen  were  significant.  Parental 
Conception  of  the'j  major  function  of  school  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Authority  area  for  both  mother  and 
father.  Looking'at  this  in  direct  relation  to  the  questions  in  the 
interview  schedule,  the  negative  correlation  indicated  that  children 
whose  parents  stated  that  school  was  important  for  more  than  just 
academic  or  socioeconomic  reasons  reacted  more  effectively  when 
criticized  by  both  mother  and  father. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

One  out  of  the  nine  correlations  was  significant.  The  ability  to 
cope  effectively  when  criticized  by  other  children  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  parent's  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment . 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 

The  ability  to  cope  effectively  when  criticized  by  other  children 
was  correlated  negatively  with  the  parent's  reason  for  the  child  having 
chores,  while  ability  to  get  along  well  with  other  children  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration.  None  of  the 
other  four  correlations  was  significant. 


Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 

One  out  of  the  six  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Initiation  in  conta.cting  school. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30  i 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

Only  one  out  of  a possible  twelve  correlations  was  significant.  The 
ability  to  cope  effectively  when  angry  with  the  mother  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

Only  one  correlation  was  significant  out  of  the  twelve  possible. 

The  ability  to  cope  effectively  when  angry  with  the  father  was  posi- 
tively correlated  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major  function  of 
school.  Those  children  whose  parents  saw  Task  Achievement  as  the  most 
important  function  coped  better  with  aggression. 

Summary 

The  significant  relationships  between  the  two  areas  proved  to  be 
small  in  number.  Out  of  two  hundred  ei^ght  possible  correlations  only 
twenty-one  were  significant,  thirteen  of  ,them  negative  and  eight  of 
them  positive.  I \ 

One  variable  had  five  and  a second  four  significant  correlations 
with  other  variables.  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school  was 
correlated  positively  with  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
and  negatively  with  Persistence  ifi  Task  Achievement  (Academic);  with 
Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (NonaceJflemic) ; with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  the  Anxiety  area  and  with  CopijL?  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  father. 
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Degree  of  Parental  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  and  negatively  with  Activity  Level  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic),  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  the  mother  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends. 

Ten  of  the  variables  did  not  correlate  significantly  with  any  other 
variable.  All  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area.  They  were  Attitude  and 
Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic);  Initiation  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Nonacademic);  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  mother 
and  by  father;  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  and  Coping  Effective- 
ness with  Aggression  in  general  and  when  angry  with  mother  and  with 
friends . 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  twelve  were  significant,  all 
of  them  negative.  Initiation  and  Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  in 
Schoolwork,  while  Initiation  also  was  correlated  negatively  with  Par- 
ental Implementation  in  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  35 

Three  correlations  were  significant  out  of  twelve.  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  Parents  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area  was 
correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation  and  Engage- 
ment in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

Only  three  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area  was  correlated 
with  amount  of  Positive  Affect  shown  in  the  father-child  interaction, 
while  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with 
Activity  Level  father-child  interaction.  Persistence  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given 
by  parent  in  an  Interpersonal  Relations  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  39 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  40 

Eight  out  of  a possible  thirty  correlations  were  significant.  Six 
of  them  were  positive  and  two  of  them  negative.  Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level 
for  both  mother-child  and  father-child  interactions,  with  Positive 
Affect  mother-child  interaction  and  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal  Relations  situation. 

Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  defined  as  number 
of  hobbies,  was  correlated  with  Activity  Level  father-child  interaction 
while  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  defined  as 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to,  was  correlated  with  positive 
affect  father-child  interaction,  and  degree  of  parental  guidance  in 
Interpersonal  Relations. 

Finally  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal  Relations 
situation  was  correlated  negatively  with  Implementation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated 
positively  with  Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
and  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
situation.  None  of  the  other  eight  correlations  was  significant. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

Two  correlations  out  of  twenty-five  were  significant,  one  negative 
and  one  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  Authority  figure  was 
the  mother  was  correlated  with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  inter- 
action, while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  authority  figure  was  the 
father  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  mother-child 
interaction. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  Authority  figure  was  the  mother  was 
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correlated  negatively  with  the  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in 
the  Anxiety  area.  None  of  the  other  four  correlations  was  significant. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  4b 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47. 

One  out  of  the  six  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children,  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

Only  two  out  of  the  fifteen  correlations  were  significant.  More 
might  have  been  expected,  particularly  between  Degree  of  Guidance  given 
by  parents  in  Interpersonal  Relations  and  the  three  assessments  of 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Child  Behavior  area.  However,  none  of 
these  three  correlations  was  significant. 

Coping  Effectiveness,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other 
children,  was  correlated  both  with  Activity  Level  and  Positive  Affect 
in  the  father-child  interaction  area. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  49 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  this  area.  There  was  no  sig- 
nificant correlation  with  Implementation. 
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Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  54 

Two  out  of  the  eight  correlations  were  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness with  Aggression  in  general  and  when  angry  with  the  father 
both  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  School- 
work  . 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 

Only  one  of  the  eight  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  the  father  was  correlated  with  Parental 
Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  56 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

One  of  the  four  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  friends  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  Parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Summary 

Out  of  two  hundred  thirty- five  correlations  only  twenty- nine  were 
significant,  nineteen  of  them  positive  and  ten  of  them  negative. 

Three  Parent  Treatment  variables , Activity  Level  father-child  inter- 
action, Degree  of  Guidance  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal  Relations  situation! 
and  one  Child  Behavior  variable  , Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  , correlated  with  four  other  variables. 

Nine  variables  did  not  correlate  with  any  other  variables.  All  of 
these  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area.  They  were  Engagement  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic),  three  assessments  of  Coping  Effectiveness  in 
the  Authority  area,  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Interpersonal  Relations 
area,  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  mother. 

Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  58 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

Three  correlations  were  significant  out  of  twenty-four  possible 
correlations.  All  of  them  were  positive.  Mother's  Coping 
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Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  was  correlated  with  childb 
Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  both  when  defined  by 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to  and  by  number  of  hobbies. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  was  cor- 
related with  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  defined 
as  number  of  hobbies. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

One  correlation  out  of  twenty  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations  was  correlated  with  child's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

Two  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  both  of  them  posi- 
tive. The  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Interpersonal  Relations 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  friends  both  were 
correlated  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  his  feelings  are 
hurt  by  another  child. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  was  one  negative  correlation  out  of  the  eight  possible.  The 
mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  was 
correlated  negatively  with  child's  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  63 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  six,  one  negative 
and  one  positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  in  the  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic)  area  and  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the 
same  area . 

Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  five.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively  with  child's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father. 


Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 
There  were  no  significant  correlations . 
Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 

There  were  no  significant  correlations . 
Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

There  were  no  significant  correlations . 
Summary 


There  were  very  few  significant  correlations  in  this  area,  only  ten 
out  of  a possible  one  hundred  thirty.  And  in  fact  while  eleven  of  the 
variables  correlated  significantly,  twenty  of  them  had  no  significant 
correlations  at  all  with  other  var  iables. 

Parent  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  the  two  types  of 
parent  behavior. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

One  correlation  was  significant  out  of  the  eight  possible.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  husband  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  the  reason  for  the  child  having  a job  around  the  house, 
child's  personality  development  receiving  a high  score. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 

Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  was  correlated  with 
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reason  for  the  child  having  a job  around  the  house.  The  correlation 
with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  was  not  significant. 

Aggression  x School  * Table  76 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Only  two  out  of  the  forty  possible  correlations  were  significant. 

The  reason  for  tne  child  having  a job  around  the  house  (child’s  per- 
sonality development  receiving  a high  score)  was  correlated  positively 
with  the  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when . critic  ized  by  her  husband 
and  her  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

Only  one  correlation  out  of  eight  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  was  correlated  positively 
with  Parental  Implementation  of  Schoolwork. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  eight  were  significant.  Degree 
of  Guidance  by  parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
positively  with  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her 
husband  and  by  her  children. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

Only  one  correlation  out  of  twenty  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  82 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  83 

There  was  one  significant  correlation.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the 
Aggression  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  father- 
child  interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  84 

Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  was  correlated  negative- 
ly with  Degree  of  Parental  Guidance  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Summary 


The  number  of  significant  correlations  in  these  two  areas  was  low, 
only  five  out  of  a possible  fifty.  Of  these,  three  were  positive  and 
two  were  negative. 

Parent  Attitude 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 

One  correlation  out  of  the  six  possible  was  significant.  Parental 
Academic  and  Occupational  Aspirations  were  correlated  quite  highly. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

One  correlation  was  significant  out  of  a possible  nine.  Parent's 
satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated 
positively  with  Parent's  Conception  of  the  major  function  of  school, 
Task  Achievement  functions  receiving  a high  score. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Only  two  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty-one  were  significant. 
Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  variables  in  the 
area  of  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
(Table  88),  Interpersonal  Relations  (Table  89)  and  Anxiety  (Table  90). 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 

Two  correlations  out  cf  a possible  tetv  were  significant,  one  of 
them  negative  and  one  of  them  positive.  ^Parental  Directedness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level 
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father-child  interaction  while  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  Parents  in  Interpersonal  Relations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  five  possible. 
Degree  of  Parental  Guidance  in  Interpersonal  Relations  was  correlated 
with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Summary 

Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  Interpersonal  Relations  correlated 
with  degree  of  guidance  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  with 
degree  of  guidance  in  Anxiety. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  six  possible. 
Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  cor- 
related negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  a possible  fifteen. 

Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  cor- 
related positively  with  Activity  Level  mother-child  interaction,  while 
Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school  was  correlated  positively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal  Relations  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 

Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Par- 
ental Implementation  of  Homework.  None  of  the  three  other  correlations 
were  significant. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  99 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  four  were  significant,  one  nega- 
tive and  one  positive.  Reason  for  the  child  having  jobs  around  the 
house  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Directedness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by 
parents  in  the  same  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  ten  were  significant.  The 
reasons  for  child  having  jobs  around  the  house  was  correlated  positive- 
ly both  with  Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction  and  with  Degree 
of  Guidance  given  by  Parents  in  the  Interpersonal  Relations  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 

There  were  no  significant  correlations.. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  a possible  six. 
Parental  Attitude  toward  the  importance  of  school  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Parental  Implementation  of  Schoolwork,  while  Parental  Con- 
ception of  the  major  function  of  school  was  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Implementation  of  Homework. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Ten  out  of  the  eighty  correlations  were  significant,  three  of  them 
negative  and  seven  positive.  Two  Parent  Attitude  variables  and  three 
Parent  Treatment  variables  had  no  significant  correlations. 


MOTHER/FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER/FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

When  asked  to  describe  the  child  in  terms  of  his  schoolwork,  sig- 
nificantly more  fathers  (twenty-five  percent)  than  mothers  (eight  per- 
cent) spoke  in  terms  of  neutral  or  average  achievement. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  their  child  always 
initiated  his  own  homework  behavior  but  only  ten  percent  of  fathers 
perceived  the  child  as  doing  this. 

Perhaps  this  discrepancy  was  due  to  the  father's  lack  of  real  know- 
ledge. That  they  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  child's  homework  beha- 
vior was  clear  from  the  question  concerning  what  the  child  would  do  if 
he  found  he  had  been  doing  his  homework  the  wrong  way.  While  eighteen 
percent  of  mothers  said  they  did  not  know,  double  the  number  of  fathers 
gave  this  response. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

While  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  mothers  and 
fathers  on  Educational  Aspiration  for  their  child,  a difference  did 
occur  for  Educational  Expectation.  Twenty-three  percent  of  mothers 
expected  their  child  to  reach  less  than  high  school  graduate  status 
but  only  five  percent  of  fathers  expected  this  level. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  on  any  of  the  occupational 
questions. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

A significant  difference  in  reporting  occurred  on  the  number  of 
mother-child  activities.  Twenty-five  percent  of  mothers  indicated 
participating  in  four  or  more  activities  with  their  children.  But  no 
father  reported  that  many  activities  between  mother  and  child. 

A similar  type  of  difference  occurred  on  the  number  of  father-child 
activities.  Twenty-six  percent  of  mothers  reported  three  father-child 
activities  but  only  five  percent  of  fathers  mentioned  this  number. 

The  parents  differed  again  on  the  question  concerning  jobs  around 
the  house.  Sixteen  percent  of  mothers  but  forty-eight  percent  of 
fathers  reported  that  the  child  seldom  or  never  helped  with  household 
chores. 

Of  those  children  who  did  have  jobs  around  the  house  sixty-six 
percent  of  mothers  but  only  forty-three  percent  of  fathers  indicated 
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that  they  were  jobs  of  a family  nature  only  such  as  washing  the  dishes. 

When  the  parents  were  asked  the  reason  for  the  child  having  a job 
around  the  house,  forty- six  percent  of  mothers  said  it  was  to  help  the 
parents.  Only  fifteen  percent  of  fathers  gave  this  response. 

Asked  if  the  child  ever  got  anyone  else  to  do  their  jobs  for  them 
sixty- five  percent  of  mothers  answered  "no"  but  only  forty  percent  of 
fathers  gave  this  response. 

Thirty  percent  of  mothers  thought  the  child  carried  out  his  tasks 
excellently  but  only  eight  percent  of  fathers  would  agree  with  this. 
However,  while  only  twenty-one  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  the 
child  seldom  helped  around  the  house  without  being  asked  fifty-three 
percent  of  fathers  reported  this  situation. 

IV.'  Authority 

When  asked  how  the  child  responded  when  asked  to  do  something 
forty-three  percent  of  mothers  but  seventy-three  percent  of  fathers 
indicated  that  the  child  did  it  immediately. 

When  they  corrected  a child  for  not  doing  a job  the  right  way, 
twenty-one  percent  of  mothers  but  forty-five  percent  of  fathers  indi- 
cated that  the  child  accepted  the  correction  in  a positive  manner 
while  twenty-four  percent  of  mothers  but  only  eight  percent  of  fathers 
indicated  a negative  acceptance  such  as  "grumbles  but  does  it." 

No  significant  differences  between  the  reports  of  how  the  child 
reacted  to  discipline  or  punishment  from  either  parent  occurred. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

When  the  child's  feelings  were  hurt  forty-five  percent  of  mothers 
reported  that  the  child  reacted  with  depressed  or  anxious  affect.  Only 
twenty-five  percent  of  fathers  reported  this  reaction. 

VII.  Anxiety 

Parents  were  asked  if  their  child  tusne^i  to  others  for  help  when 
worried.  Thirteen  percent  of  fathers  reported  that  the  child  turned 
to  the  mother  only  but  forty-four  percent .of  mothers  gave  this  response. 

VIII.  Aggression 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 


Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  fathers  had  not  met  their  child's  teacher  as 
compared  with  thirty-four  percent  of  mothers. 

While  twenty  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  they  did  nothing  to 
encourage  the  child  in  his  schoolwork  forty  percent  of  fathers  said 
they  did  nothing.  And  while  forty-eight  percent  of  mothers  gave  atti- 
tudinal  support  only  twenty-eight  percent  of  fathers  did  this. 

Differences  also  occurred  between  parental  responses  on  the  question 
of  homework,  forty  percent  of  mothers  indicating  that  they  did  nothing  ; 

to  help  as  it  was  not  necessary.  Onjy  eighteen  percent  of  fathers  gave  ! 

this  type  of  response.  On  the  other  hand,  thirty-three  percent  of  j 

fathers  said  they  did  nothing  because  there  was  some  external  pressure 
on  the  child  which  ensured  that  he  did  it.  In  some  cases  this  external 
pressure  could  be  the  mother.  Three  percent  of  mothers  gave  this 
response. 

II.  Authority 

Significantly  more  fathers  (seventy-three  percent)  indicated  that  j 

they  used  a mild  request  when  they  wanted  their  child  to  do  something  \ 

as  compared  to  fifty-^ne  percent  of  mothers.  \ 

On  the  question  of  discipline  by  the  mother,  fifteen  percent  said  j 

they  used  strong  verbal  methods  but  thirty-three  percent  of  fathers 
indicated  that  mothers  used  this  method.  Similarly,  thirty  percent  of  j 

mothers  reported  that  they  deprived  the  child  of  privileges  but  only 
eight  percent  of  fathers  indicated  that  mothers  used  this  type  of  dis- 
cipline. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  in  this  area. 

IV.  Anxiety 

1 

i 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  in  this  area.  j 

i 

j 

Parent  Items  j 

j 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement  * 

i 

This  series  of  questions  dealt  with  courses  or  training  taken  since  \ 

leaving  school.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty-eight  percent  % 

of  fathers  had  not  taken  any  courses  since  they  left  school.  The  large 
number  of  mothers  taking  courses  is  explained  by  the  twenty-nine  \ 
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percent  of  the  sample  who  had  taken  domestic  courses.  No  father  had 
taken  such  a course. 

Of  those  who  had  taken  courses  significantly  more  mothers  had  taken 
them  for  personal  and  social  reasons  and  significantly  more  mothers 
had  taken  these  courses  just  after  leaving  school  and  had  not  finished 
them.  Almost  every  parent  taking  a course  felt  that  they  had  gained 
from  it  in  some  way. 

11.  Occupational  Aspects 

In  Brazil,  seventeen  of  the  eighty  mothers  worked  and  all  forty 
fathers  worked.  When  asked  how  they  came  to  be  in  the  kind  of  work 
they  were  in,  thirty-five  percent  of  mothers  and  forty-two  percent  of 
fathers  said  it  was  because  they  wanted  that  kind  of  work.  Into  the 
combined  rare  response  category  fell  sixty- four  percent  of  mothers' 
responses  and  fifty-seven  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  their  job  was  like,  seventy- six  percent  of  mothers 
and  fifty-five  percent  of  fathers  gave  a purely  descriptive  response. 
Evaluative  responses  were  given  by  eleven  percent  of  mothers  and 
thirty-seven  percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  job,  eighty-two  percent  of 
mothers  and  seventy-seven  percent  of  fathers  gave  positive  affective 
responses. 

When  asked  what  they  specifically  liked  about  the  job,  the  only 
category  with  sufficient  frequency  of  responses  was  in  the  combined  . 
rare  response  category.  In  this  category  fell  eighty-two  percent  of 
mothers'  responses  and  seventy- two  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  they  disliked  about  the  job,  again  the  only  category 
with  sufficient  frequencies  of  responses  was  the  combined  rare  response 
category.  Falling  into  this  category  was  eighty- two  percent  of  the 
mothers'  responses  and  seventy- two  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  if  they  would  choose  the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  had 
it  to  do  over,  forty-seven  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty-five  percent 
of  fathers  said  that  they  would.  On  the  other  hand,  forty-seven  per- 
cent of  mothers  and  forty-two  percent  of  fathers  said  that  they  would 
not  choose  the  same  sort  of  work. 

When  asked  what  they  did  when  problems  arose  on  the  job,  fifty- 
three  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty-seven  percent  of  fathers  said  they 
would  solve  it  by  themselves.  No  other  categories  had  sufficient  fre- 
quencies for  analysis. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers, 
twenty-nine  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty- seven  percent  of  fathers 
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mentioned  good  social  relationships  or  being  friendly.  Into  the  rare 
response  category  fell  forty-seven  percent  of  mothers'  responses  and 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss  or 
supervisor,  twenty-nine  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty  percent  of  fathers 
said  the  question  was  not  applicable  as  they  worked  alone.  Into  the 
combined  rare  response  category  fell  sixty-four  percent  of  the  mothers' 
responses  and  thirty- five  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

When  parents  were  asked  how  they  reacte.d  to  criticism  there  were  a 
number  of  significant  differences.  Twenty-five  percent  of  fathers  and 
eight  percent  of  mothers  indicated  they  would  dislike  it  or  take  it 
poor ly . 

t 

When  the  person  criticizing  was  the  husband  or  wife  twenty-one  per- 
cent of  mothers  would  take  it  poorly  but  only  five  percent  of  fathers 
reported  this  reaction. 

When  friends  or  children  criticized  them  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  reaction  of  mothers  and  fathers.  Twenty- four  percent  of  mothers 
and  thirty-five  percent  of  fathers  reported  that  they  were  never  criti- 
cized by  their  own  children. 

Nineteen  percent  of  mothers  and  forty-three  percent  of  fathers  were 
angered  by  the  annoying  behavior  of  others  or  by  work-related  problems 
while  ten  percent  of  mothers  and  twenty- five  percent  of  fathers  were 
angered  by  actions  originating  in  the  self. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  way  mothers  and  fathers 
reacted  when  angry. 
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INTRODUCTION 

During  the  development  of  the  cross-national  study,  it  became  appar- 
ent to  all  the  participating  scientists  that  we  should  have  access  to 
parents  and  teachers  as  important  sources  of  validation  criteria  for 
the  results  obtained  in  the  children.  It  was  decided  that  a sub-sample 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the  study  should  prove  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  while  not  overtaxing  the  facilities  of  the 
research  teams. 

The  criteria  of  selection  implied  a combination  of  random  sampling 
and  a criterion  that  would  dichotomize  the  sample  of  children  with 
regard  to  their  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  Raven  test.  The 
specific  procedure  was  as  follows:  for  each  one  of  the  eight  cells  of 
the  design,  the  median  Raven  score  was  determined.  Then,  by  a random 
procedure,  five  children  above  the  median  and  five  children  below  the 
median  were  chosen. 

It  was  decided  to  apply  the  interview  to  all  the  eighty  mothers  in 
the  sample  but  only  to  forty  of  the  fathers.  This  was  decided  upon 
the  realization  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  contact  and  interview 
Mexican  mothers  than  it  would  be  to  contact  and  receive  the  cooperation 
of  the  Mexican  fathers.  At  any  rate,  in  the  final  analysis  there  were 
one  hundred  twenty  interviews  completed  in  Mexico.  It  is  Important  to 
indicate,  however,  that  the  fathers  were  not  actually  divided  in  the 
same  random  way  as  the  mothers,  since  the  interview  with  the  fathers 
was  exclusively  done  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
receive  cooperation  from  them.  In  all  of  the  eighty  cases  the  mother 
was  questioned  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  interviewing  the 
father,  and  when  this  was  impossible,  those  male  parent  Interviews 
were  dropped.  Because  of  this,  the  father  interviews  did  not  complete- 
ly follow  the  dichotomous  criterion  as  did  the  mother  interviews. 
However,  it  was  possible  in  all  eight  cells  to  interview  five  fathers 
per  cell. 

In  order  to  contact  the  parents  for  the  interview,  the  first  thing 
that  was  done  was  to  acquire  the  information  about  their  addresses  and, 
whenever  possible,  their  telephone  numbers.  Next,  whenever  this  was 
at  all  possible,  the  people  were  contacted  by  telephone  in  order  to 
obtain  an  appointment.  This  procedure  was  successful  in  a few  cases. 
The  success  was  more  common  with  the  upper-middle  parents  than  with 
the  upper-lower.  The  more  general  form  of  contact  was  going  to  the 
home,  as  che  address  was  entered  in  the  school  records  in  order  to 
contact  the  mother  of  the  child.  Since  the  parents  of  the  upper- lower 
children  often  lived  close  to  the  schools  attended  by  their  children, 
we  would  send  interviewers  into  the  general  area  in  order  to  systemati- 
cally knock  on  the  doors  of  the  selected  cases.  They  then  would  either 
carry  on  with  the  interview  if  the  mother  was  ready,  or  else  establish 
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an  appointment  for  the  interview  at  a later  date.  There  were  extreme 
cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  call  up  to  seven  times  at  a given 
place  before  the  mother  could  be  reached.  In  the  cases  where  this 
happened,  the  interviewers  would  try  to  obtain  information  from  the 
neighbors  regarding  possible  times  during  which  they  could  reach  the 
mother.  This  type  of  approach,  however,  seldom  gave  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  time  at  which  one  could  find  the  mother  at  home. 
These  were,  however,  the  exceptional  cases.  It  was  frequent  that  the 
interviews  would  be  carried  out  on  the  very  first  visit.  This  was 
particularly  so  with  the  mothers  of  the  upper- lower  children,  who 
appeared  always  more  willing  and  condescending  than  the  mothers  in  the 
upper-middle  class.  In  the  cases  when  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  interview  on  the  first  visit,  an  appointment  was  made  for  a second 
one.  Again,  the  number  of  times  that  this  had  to  be  done  was  signifi- 
cantly greater  with  the  upper-middle  class  than  with  the  upper- lower 
class  parents.  From  the  very  first  personal  contact  with  the  mother 
she  was  asked  about  the  possibilities  o£  also  interviewing  her  husband. 
Such  an  opportunity  turned  out  frequently  to  be  a difficult  one.  Often 
in  the  upper-lower  class,  the  fathers  could  be  interviewed  only  after 
working  hours,  end  they  would,  at  those  particular  times,  be  bored  and 
tired  and  not  very  willing  to  see  anybody.  Also,  in  the  upper- lower 
class,  significantly  more  often  than  in  the  upper-middle  class,  the 
father  would  visit  the  home  only  once  a week,  and  in  one  case  only 
once  per  month.  This,  of  course,  created  difficulty.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  the  interview  of  the  father  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the 
actual  inability  of  finding  him  for  the  interview.  In  the  upper-middle 
class  the  problem  regarding  the  fathers  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
always  busy.  The  mothers  would  sometimes  indicate  that  it  was  probably 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  get  the  father  for  an  interview.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  these  problems  were  frequently  solved  was  after 
the  mother  had  explained  very  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  interview 
to  the  father.  The  interviewer  would  finally  get  an  appointment  with 
the  father  at  his  place  of  work. 

The  question  of  where  the  families  lived,  and  the  description  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  lived,  is  not  easily  answered.  Mexico  City  is 
a large  mosaic,  in  which  --  although  it  is  true  that  the  people  in  the 
upper-middle  and  upper  economic  classes  live  in  residential  zones  in 
which  there  are  much  more  often  than  not  large  houses  with  attractive 
architectural  features  and  gardens  --  upper-lower  and  even  low-class 
housing  may  be  found  interspersed,  frequently  in  the  same  block  or 
between  the  blocks  of  residential  houses.  However,  for  our  own  speci- 
fic sample,  there  is  one  clear  difference.  While  the  upper-middle 
parents  were  widely  dispersed  in  a large  number  of  residential  areas 
like  Pedregal  de  San  Angel,  Lomas  de  Chapultepec,  Polanco,  Anzures, 
Ciudad  Satelite,  Colonia  del  Valle,  etcetera,  the  parents  in  the  upper- 
lower  tended  to  be  clustered  fairly  closely  around  the  schools  attended 
by  their  children.  This  of  course  indicated  that  the  upper-middle 
class  parents  were  capable  of  transporting  their  children  fairly  far 
from  their  living  quarters,  while  the  upper-lower  oftentimes  were 
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economically  unable  to  do  so,  and  tended  to  send  their  children  to  the 
closest  state  school  available.  The  range  of  areas  where  these  schools 
for  the  upper- lower  children  were  located  is  very  great,  both  topologi- 
cally (since  they  would  be  found  just  as  often  in  the  north  as  in  the 
south  or  in  the  west  or  in  the  east  of  the  city,  as  it  would  be  regar- 
ding the  appearance  of  the  zone)  from  very  worker- like  housing  urban 
zones,  made  up  of  small,  one-story  houses  to  areas  where  there  is  a 
combination  of  low  class  and  middle  class  and  even  upper  class  housing. 

All  parents,,  regardless  of  sex  and  social  class,  once  they  accepted 
the  interview,  showed  themselves  cooperative  and  tended  to  respond 
directly  and  spontaneously  to  the  questions.  This  was,  however,  sig- 
nificantly more  so  with  the  upper-lower  group.  Generally,  too,  the 
mothers  answered  more  willingly,  although  more  passively,  than  the 
fathers.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  since  this  was  often  commented 
by  the  interviewers,  that  the  mothers  in  families  where  the  fathers 
were  not  living  consistently  at  their  homes  tended  to  insist  upon 
indicating  that  their  husbands  were  wonderful  men  but  that  their  fre- 
quent absences  from  their  homes  were  due  to  economic  reasons  since 
their  jobs  demanded  their  absences.  In  a typical  Mexican  wife's  way 
of  expression,  they  would  indicate  how  much  their  husbands  had  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  order  to  keep  the  home  on  its  economic  feet. 
Actual  refusals  occurred  only  twice  in  the  entire  sample.  In  these 
cases  the  refusal  was  extremely  clear  and  insultingly  direct.  There 
were  at  the  most  two  other  cases  where  the  parents  refused  the  inter- 
view. It  was  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  percent  of  the 
entire  population  that  refused  for  some  reason  or  another  to  answer. 
However,  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  inter- 
views originally  sampled.  The  rest  of  these  failures  were  due  to 
inability  to  find  the  addresses  of  the  parents,  or  in  some  cases 
families  where  there  was  no  father.  As  indicated  in  previous  lines, 
the  general  attitude  of  the  parents  with  regard  to  the  interview  was 
one  of  acceptance,  sometimes  resigned  acceptance,  since  they  had  been 
reasonably  convinced  that  what  we  were  doing  had  to  do  with  matters 
connected  with  the  education  of  their  children.  However,  in  most 
cases,  the  cooperation  was  open  and  decided,  and  there  was  much  inter- 
est shown  in  the  questions  that  were  asked.  Sometimes,  too,  the  par- 
ents would  seek  further  information  about  the  study  and  the  reason  for 
the  entire  project  from  the  interviewers.  These  questions  were  usually 
answered  at  the  end  of  the  interview.  There  was  greater  passivity, 
as  well  as  a more  spontaneous  and  trusting  reacting  from  the  mothers 
in  the  upper-lower  than  from  the  mothers  of  the  upper-middle  class. 

The  latter  appeared  slightly  more  inquisitive  and  even  slightly  suspi- 
cious. However,  all  mothers  ended  the  interview  with  a feeling  of 
trust  and  friendliness  toward  the  interviewers.  The  fathers  were  in 
general  more  active,  a little  bit  more  distrustful,  and  they  showed 
more  restlessness  and  some  amount  of  nervousness  when  they  were  ques- 
tioned and  often  interrupted  the  interviewers  to  ask  the  reasons  for  a 
given  question  or  the  reasons  for  the  entire  interview  and  even  for 
the  purposes  and  reasons  of  the  research.  This  particular  trend  was 
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certainly  more  common  in  the  upper-middle  class  fathers  than  in  the 
upper-lower  class  ones. 

If  one  combines  the  paucity  of  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
in  Mexico  with  the  even  greater  paucity  of  information  about  what  is 
being  done,  it  will  not  sound  strange  to  say  that  there  has  been  only 
one  other  study  in  which  parents  were  interviewed  with  the  same  amount 
of  care  and  with  the  same  degree  of  success  in  Mexico.  This  was  done 
by  almost  the  same  team  of  researchers  as  were  utilized  in  the  cross- 
national. The  interviews  were  connected  with  the  cross-cultural 
longitudinal  study  of  cognitive  and  personality  development  of  school 
children  that  R.  Diaz-Guerrer o conducted  in  collaboration  with  Dr  . 
Wayne  H.  Holtzman  from  the  University  of  Texas.  In  that  study,  about 
two  years  prior  (1965-1966)  to  the  cross-national  interviews,  about 
two  hundred  parents  were  interviewed.  The  interview  was  a modification 
from  the  original  interview  by  Wolf,  et.  al.  In  this  interview  there 
was  particular  concentration  on  a number  of  criteria  that  might  have 
to  do  with  the  cognitive,  personality  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  children.  Furthermore,  it  included  two  att  itude  questionnaires, 
in  order  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  training  of  the  children. 
This  entire  study  was  completed  and  the  results  have  been  analyzed  but 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  published.  The  pattern  of  difficulties  and 
percent  of  cooperation  in  that  study  was  very  similar  to  the  present 
one.  These  was  in  Mexico,  of  course,  the  semi- literary  studies  of 
Oscar  Lewis  and  his  five  families.  There  was  also  one  early  study, 
by  one  of  our  students,  Josef ina  Convers  Vergara,  in  which  about  twen- 
ty-five families  from  the  lowest  class  in  Mexico  City  were  interviewed 
during  the  illness  of  one  of  their  children.  In  this  study  the  inter- 
view was  much  less  sophisticated  and  there  were  several  other  instru- 
ments utilized  in  getting  the  information.  The  goal  of  that  particu- 
lar study  was  to  see  the  reaction  of  the  parents  during  a situation  of 
stress  being  produced  by  the  presence  of  illness  in  the  family.  In 
this  study  Convers  Vergara  got  one  hundred  percent  cooperation  from 
the  mothers . 

All  the  interviewers  in  this  cross-national  study  were  members  of 
the  research  team  from  the  Centro  de  Investigaciones  en  Ciencias  del 
Comportamiento  which  grew  within  the  Centro  Electronico  de  Calculo  of 
the  National  University  of  Mexico  and  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
R.  Diaz-Guerrero.  The  first  interviewers  were  those  that  had  previous 
training  in  interviewing  from  the  cross-cultural  study  mentioned  pre- 
viously. The  plan  for  the  training  of  others  consisted  of  giving  them 
some  readings  in  interviewing  first.  Secondly,  they  accompanied  the 
trained  interviewers  on  three  or  four  occasions,  and  then  they  gav.3  the 
interviews  under  the  supervision  of  the  trained  interviewer  for  two  or 
three  more  times.  Finally,  they  did  their  own  interviewing.  All  of 
the  interviewers  were  advanced  undergraduates,  graduate  students,  or 
recently  graduated  professional  psychologists  from  the  Colegio  de  Psi- 
cologia  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico.  Every  completed  inter- 
view was  examined  by  the  interviewer  and  at  least  one  other  interviewer 
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and  sometimes  by  Maria  Luisa  Morales  also,  in  order  to  check  the 
answers  and  ask  about  some  of  the  ways  of  answering  and  the  way  the 
interviewers  had  recorded  the  answers,  and  so  forth.  The  original 
interviewers  for  the  IDPEM  (the  previously  cited  research)  were  trained 
with  observation  through  one-way  screens  at  the  old  laboratories  of 
the  Colegio  de  Psicologia  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico. 

MOTHER  DESCRIPTIONS  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 

Description  of  the  Sample 

About  sixty-five  percent  of  all  the  children  in  the  sample  lived 
with  both  their  parents  only.  However,  an  additional  thirty  percent 
lived  with  either  both  parents  or  one  parent  plus  either  relatives 
or  non-relatives.  This  left  only  three  children  who  lived  with  one 
parent  alone  in  the  total  sample.  Neither  sex  nor  age  made  a differ- 
ence with  regard  to  these  categories  but  it  was  found  that  with 
respect  to  social  class,  the  sub-category  of  one  or  two  parents  plus 
relatives  was  clearly  higher  in  the  upper-lower  group,  with  thirty 
percent  compared  with  the  upper-middle,  where  there  were  only  eight 
percent  in  this  category.  This  difference  corresponds  well  with  what 
is  known  from  experience.  In  Mexico  there  is  a class  of  individual, 
usually  a relative,  who  is  called  "el  arrimado"  and  lives  with  the 
family.  The  arrimado  is  of  course  apart  from  the  tendency  to  have  a 
parent  or  parents  of  one  of  the  spouses  living  with  the  family.  It 
was  clear  from  these  results  that  this  phenomenon  is  far  more  common 
for  the  upper-lower  class  than  for  the  upper-middle  in  Mexico  City. 

With  regard  to  the  question  "Who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
child?"  the  most  important  finding  is  that  (depending  on  the  classify- 
ing group)  whereas  from  fifty  to  seventy  percent  of  all  children  in 
the  sample  the  mother  is  mainly  responsible,  only  in  from  zero  to 
eight  percent  of  the  sample  (as  divided  by  the  variables  in  the  analy- 
sis) were  these  children  for  whom  the  father  was  mainly  responsible. 
However,  as  a Mexican  child  advances  in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen,  the 
main  responsibility  befalls  both  parents,  since  at  ten  only  thirteen 
percent  of  the  children  were  classified  in  this  category  while  by 
fourteen,  thirty-eight  percent,  wholly  one-third  of  the  sample,  was  in 
this  subcategory.  This  was  the  only  significant  difference  in  the  Chi- 
Square  analysis.  It  would  be  of  much  interest  to  postulate  the  hypo- 
thesis that  as  age  increases  in  Mexico,  the  main  responsibility  befalls 
both  parents  following  a positively  accelerated  curve. 

Only  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  were  born  in  Mexico  City. 
Another  eighteen  percent  were  born  in  an  adjacent  state  and  about  thirty- 
eight  percent  were  born  in  a different  state.  Significantly  more 
upper-lower  mothers  (twenty- five  percent)  were  born  in  an  adjacent 
state  than  upper-middle  mothers  (three  percent).  Unexpectedly,  eight 
percent  of  all  the  mothers  were  born  in  a different  country.  None 
were  born  in  the  same  state,  but  a different  city,  because  Mexico  City 
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is  the  Federal  District,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  another  city 
within  the  same  state. 

Again,  regarding  the  birthplace  of  the  father,  the  only  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  upper- lower  and  the  upper-middle  with 
regard  to  birth  in  an  adjacent  state,  with  twenty-three  percent  of  the 
upper- lower  fathers  being  born  there  and  only  five  percent  of  the  upper 
middle.  About  forty-three  percent  of  the  fathers  were  born  in  Mexico 
City,  thirty-five  percent  in  the  same  country  but  in  a distant  state, 
and  fourteen  percent  in  an  adjacent  state  to  the  Federal  District. 
Finally,  about  five  percent  of  the  sample  of  the  fathers  were  born  in 
a different  country. 

Question  nine  referred  to  the  age  of  the  mother.  The  subcatcgor ies 
for  this  question  showed  a range  in  the  age  of  the  mother  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty-five  or  over.  Interestingly,  the  age  of  the  child  does 
not  significantly  vary  with  the  age  of  the  mother.  Sex  does  not  affect 
it  either  but  interestingly,  social  class  does.  There  is  a defined 
and  significant  trend  for  the  whole  table  to  show  that  the  mothers  of 
upper- lower  children  are  younger  than  the  mothers  of  upper-middle  chil- 
dren, across  all  the  subcategories.  There  were  significantly  more 
forty-five  to  forty-nine  year  old  mothers  for  the  upper-middle  (twenty- 
three  percent)  than  for  the  upper- lower  (five  percent). 

The  age  of  the  father  was  not  related  to  the  sex  of  the  children  in 
our  sample.  However,  it  varied  very  clearly  with  the  age  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  social  class. 

There  were  significantly  more  twenty-five  to  thirty-nine  year-old 
parents  (forty  percent)  for  the  ten-year-old  than  for  the  fourteen- 
year-old  (eight  percent).  Over  the  whole  table  there  was  a significant 
trend  for  ten-year-olds  to  have  younger  fathers  and  fourteen-year-olds 
to  have  older  fathers.'  Regarding  the  social  class,  there  was  also  a 
trend  for  the  upper-middle  fathers  to  be  older  than  the  upper- lower; 
however,  the  trend  reached  significance  only  for  the  twenty-five  to 
thirty-nine  year-old  fathers  with  thirty-eight  percent  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  upper- lower  class  and  only  four  percent  in  the  upper-middle. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  discover  if  this  difference  in  the  age  favor- 
ing the  parents  of  the  upper-middle  children  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  difference  in  performance  between  the  upper-middle  and  the  upper- 
lower. 

Fully  eighty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  did  not  have 
a paid  occupation.  This  high  percentage  was  pretty  much  the  same 
across  age,  sex,  and  social  class. 

The  results  with  regard  to  fathers'  occupation  simply  demonstrate 
statistically  that  the  selection  for  the  sample  was  done  as  it  should 
have  been.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  no  differences  whatsoever  with 
regard  to  the  age  or  the  sex  of  the  children,  but  there  are  extremely 
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large  and  significant  differences  for  the  entire  table  regarding  social 
class  and  for  the  subcategories  that  should  show  this  difference. 


Regarding  mothers'  education,  although  no  attempt  was  made  to 
select  the  sample  with  difference  in  education  or  occupation  for  the 
mothers,  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  that  there  were  no  differences 
whatsoever  for  the  age  and  sex  variables,  but  that  again,  both  for  the 
entire  table  and  for  some  subcategories  the  difference  in  the  mothers' 
education,  across  the  social  classes  was  highly  significant,  indicating 
that  for  all  subcategories , the  upper-lower  had  smaller  percentages 
of  high  level  education  and  larger  percentages  of  low  level  education. 


The  significant  results  for  fathers'  education  again  simply  demon- 
state clearly  the  accuracy  of  the  sample  selection  for  social  class. 
There  were  absolutely  no  significant  differences  with  regard  to  the 
fathers'  education  for  the  variables  of  sex  and  age. 


Half  of  the  sample  (fifty  percent)  had  lived  in  their  present  home 
for  eleven  years  or  more  and  thirty-three  percent  had  lived  there  at 
least  five  years.  Our  sample  appeared  to  be  very  stable  ecologically 
speaking.  This  finding  was  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  about  seventy-three  percent  of  the  sample  had  been  living 
either  in  the  same  place  or  in  the  same  place  plus  just  one  other  ever 
since  the  birth  of  the  child  in  the  sample.  Furthermore,  there  was 
no  difference  in  this  regard  between  the  ten-year-olds  and  the  four- 
teen-year-olds . 


Sixty-six  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  had  never  been  in  a 
hospital.  It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  more  males  (thirty-five 
percent)  than  females  (eighteen  percent)  had  been  in  the  hospital 
once.  However,  in  most  cases,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  children 
had  been  in  the  hospital  less  than  three  days. 

Finally,  regarding  absences  from  home  for  as  long  as  six  months,  of 
the  father  or  the  mother  or  both,  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
mothers  had  ever  been  away  for  six  months  from  the  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  fifteen  percent  of  the  fathers  had  been  away  this  amount 
of  time.  There  was  only  one  case  in  the  sample  in  which  both  parents 
were  away  for  six  months. 


Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  aimed  at  obtaining  a picture  of 
the  child's  academic  standing  and  his  mode  of  tackling  academic  prob- 
lems as  perceived  by  the  mother. 
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According  to  the  view  of  the  mothers,  twenty-two  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  sample  were  doing  either  excellently  or  quite  well  in 
school,  close  to  forty  percent  were  doing  average  work  and  only  four 
percent  admitted  that  their  children  were  doing  badly.  Thirty-four 
percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  answered  irrelevantly  to  the 
matter  of  achievement,  indicating  either  positive  or  negative  atti- 
tudes of  the  child  toward  the  school  or  situational  problems. 

About  forty  percent  of  the  mothers  felt  that  their  children  had 
from  positive  to  strong  positive  feelings,  seven  percent  had  neutral 
feelings  and  about  ten  percent  had  from  negative  to  strongly  negative 
feelings  toward  the  school.  Again,  about  twenty-three  percent  of  the 
mothers  responded  with  something  other  than  a feeling  toward  the  school, 
e.g.,  descriptive  statements  such  as  "He  or  she  takes  it  seriously"  or 
"He  thinks  it  is  a game."  This,  more  than  descriptive  statements  as 
they  were  codified,  appeared  to  be  attitudes  about  the  schoolwork. 

Intrinsic  values  such  as  "He  likes  to  learn"  and  specific  subjects 
such  as  Mathematics,  Biology,  and  so  forty,  were  reported  to  be  the 
child's  feelings  toward  school  in  thirty-two  percent  of  the  cases. 
Personal  characteristics  such  as  "He  is  keen  to  do  well"  or  "He  is 
lazy"  accounted  for  twenty-two  percent,  and  statements  of  the  value  of 
the  school  for  self-improvement  for  eighteen  percent  of  responses. 

According  to  the  mother,  twenty  percent  did  excellently,  thirty- 
four  percent  above  average,  thirty  percent  average  and  only  nine  per- 
cent below  average  or  poor  at  school.  It  certainly  appeared  as  though 
Mexican  mothers  were  in  general  over-protective  and  their  opinions  of 
their  children  optimistic. 

Forty  percent  of  the  children  did  their  homework  at  a specific 
regular  time  every  day,  and,  according  to  their  mothers,  ninety-six 
percent  of  them  got  it  done  in  one  way  or  another. 

Aside  from  differences  connected  with  age,  sex  and  social  class, 
fifty-eight  percent  of  the  children  did  their  homework  wholly  on  their 
own  initiative.  Another  eighteen  percent  with  a little  push  or  help 
to  shart  carry  on,  and  twenty  percent  gave  conditions  such  as  "own 
room"  or  "radio  on." 

Frequently  or  always  twenty-five  percent  of  the  children  put  off 
their  homework  to  do  other  things  before  they  got  to  it,  but  fifty-two 
percent  did  this  seldom  or  never  and  twenty-two  percent  sometimes. 
According  to  the  mother,  if  the  child  found  when  he  had  finished  his 
homework  that  he  had  done  it  incorrectly,  forty-eight  percent  would 
just  start  all  over  again,  another  twenty-two  percent  would  do  like- 
wise but  show  unhappiness  or  anger,  and  about  twenty- two  percent  would 
redo  it  for  various  other  reasons.  Only  ten  percent  would  not  do  it 
at  all  again. 
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b.  Significant  Differences 


X.  Age 

Age  affected  strongly  a number  of  the  questions  regarding  academic 
task  achievement.  The  fourteen-year-olds  showed  significantly  more 
positive  feelings  (fifty  percent  versus  twenty  percent)  and  signifi- 
cantly less  negative  feelings  than  the  ten-year-old  (fifteen  percent 
versus  five  percent)  . 

As  to  the  reasons  for  the  feelings  toward  school,  fourteen-year-olds 
significantly  more  often  based  their  liking  for  school  on  intrinsic 
values  and  specific  likings  for  academic  subjects  (fifty-three  percent) 
than  did  ten-year-olds  (ten  percent).  They  also  based  their  feelings 
toward  school  more  often  on  personal  characteristics  (thirty-three 
percent)  than  did  the  ten-year-olds  (thirteen  percent) . Again,  as  to 
how  the  children  did  at  school,  a significant  difference  occurred  for 
the  whole  table  indicating  that  the  fourteen-year-olds  tended  to  do 
excellently  and  above  average,  while  the  ten-year-olds  tended  to  do 
more  average,  below  average  and  poor  work.  As  to  the  style  of  doing 
homework  there  was  a difference  in  the  placing  of  conditions  in  order 
to  do  the  work.  Here  the  fourteen-year-olds  more  often  placed  condi- 
tions on  the  work  (thirty  percent)  than  did  the  ten-year-olds  (ten 
percent).  There  were  no  differences  in  the  degree  of  self- initiation 
or  other- initiation  between  the  ten-  and  the  fourteen-year-olds  for 
Mexico.  This  might  be  another  way  of  looking  at  the  slow  development 
of  individual  initiative. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Regarding  the  reasons  for  the  feelings  that  the  children  had  about 
the  school,  it  was  found  that  while  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  upper- 
lower  children  felt  the  way  they  did  toward  school  because  of  reasons 
connected  with  the  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  only  eight  percent 
of  the  upper-middle  were  found  in  this  subcategory..  The  only  other 
significant  differences  regarding  social  class  were  found  in  the 
manner  of  going  about  doing  the  homework.  Significantly  more  upper- 
lower  (seventy  percent)  than  upper-middle  (forty-five  percent)  did 
their  work  on  their  own  initiative,  while  significantly  more  upper- 
middle  mentioned  conditions  (thirty  percent)  to  do  their  work  than  did 
upper-lower  children  (ten  percent). 

3 . Sex 

For  some  reason,  the  mothers  made  significantly  fewer  references  to 
when  the  work  got  done  for  the  girls  (forty-three  percent)  than  for 
the  boys  (eighteen  percent).  Almost  significantly  so,  girls  also  were 
seen  as  not  having  a regular  or  specific  time  for  homework;  only  twenty 
eight  percent  of  them  did,  while  fifty  percent  of  boys  had  a regular 
time.  These  last  two  findings  may  be  easily  explained  in  the  light  of 
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the  fact  that  girls  had  to  do  other  things  at  the  home  which  were  not 
required  of  the  boys  and  which  were  connected  with  meals  and  other 
household  chores.  Finally,  according  to  the  mothers,  more  girls 
(thirty  percent)  than  boys  (ten  percent)  put  conditions  as  to  when 
they  were  going  to  do  their  homework. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 


j With  regard  to  the  question  "How  far  would  you  like  your  child  to 

! go  in  school?"  sixty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  said  they  would  like 

their  children  to  obtain  a university  degree  or  at  least  some  univer- 
| sity  work.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  only  two  percent  would  like  for 

j their  children  to  complete  less  than  eight  grades  in  school.  Nine 

> percent  would  like  for  them  to  complete  the  Mexican  Preparatory  school 

1 and  thirteen  percent  to  complete  the  Mexican  Secundaria  or  junior  high 

| school.  Eight  percent  of  them  pointed  out  that  they  felt  that  it 

l depended  on  either  the  child's  preference  or  on  his  capacity  as  to  how 

i far  he  should  go. 


O 
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To  the  question  "How  far  do  you  think  he  will  really  go  in  school?" 
forty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  still  felt  that  he  would  get  a uni- 
versity degree  or  some  university  work,  fourteen  percent  felt  that  he 
would  complete  the  preparatory  school,  seventeen  percent  the  secundaria 
and  five  percent  less  than  the  eighth  grade.  Still,  ten  percent  of  the 
mothers  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  it  would  depend  upon  their  child's 
preferences  and  capacities. 

To  the  question  "What  particular  type  of  job  or  occupation  would 
you  like  to  see  your  child  take  up  when  he  is  grown?"  forty  percent 
wanted  to  see  them  become  professional  people,  business  managers, 
government  department  heads,  et  cetera.  Eight  percent  preferred  jobs 
such  as  accountant,  office  manager,  medican  or  insurance  sales  agent, 
twenty-one  percent  preferred  jobs  of  the  level  of  traveling  salesman, 
bank  clerk,  bookkeeper,  small  business  owner,  and  non  one  wanted  to  see 
them  as  servants,  watchmen  or  street  cleaners. 

To  the  question  "What  kind  of  occupation  would  you  not  like  to  see 
your  child  take  up  when  he  is  grown?"  nine  percent  had  no  restrictions 
whatsoever  as  to  the  kind  of  job  that  he  would  like  the  child  to  take 
up.  Expressions  like  "Never  thought  about  it"  or  "No  job  that  I will 
not  want  him  to  do"  were  common.  Nineteen  percent  did  object  to 
specific  professions  like  architect,  priest,  lawyer,  et  cetera.  Twenty 
percent  objected  to  low  status  jobs  like  common  laborer,  twenty-eight 
percent  to  specific  occupations  like  secretary  or  midwife,  ten  percent 
to  jobs  not  suited  to  the  temperamental  capacities  or  abilities  of  the 
child,  and  seven  percent  to  illegal  or  immor  activities  or  low-class 
entertainers. 

To  the  question  "What  type  of  work  do  you  feel  he  would  like  to  do 
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when  he  grows  up?"  twenty-six  percent  saw  them  becoming  professional 
people  or  high  executives,  ten  percent  saw  them  at  the  level  of  office 
manager,  et  cetera,  thirty-three  percent  at  the  level  of  bank  clerk,  v 
small  business  owner,  bookkeeper,  traveling  salesman,  and  twelve  per- 
cent saw  them  at  the  level  of  carpenter,  mechanic,  electrician.  And 
finally,  to  the  question  of  what  type  of  work  the  child  probably  will 
do  when  grown,  again  twenty-five  percent  saw  them  at  the  highest  cate- 
gory of  occupation,  three  percent  on  the  second  highest,  twenty-three 
percent  at  the  middle  level  occupation,  five  percent  at  the  level  of 
the  mechanic  and  carpenter  and  the  largest  percent,  thirty-six  percent, 
indicated  that  they  had  never  thought  about  it,  and  actually,  had  no 
preference. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1 • Age 

Understandably,  there  were  differences  by  age  regarding  "How  far  do 
you  think  that  he  really  will  go  in  school?"  Thus  the  mothers  of  the 
fourteen-year-old  more  often  (fifty-eight  percent)  than  the  mothers  of 
the  ten-year-old  (thirty-eight  percent)  considered  that  their  children 
would  go  as  far  as  becoming  university  graduates  or  at  least  have  some 
amount  of  university  education.  Understandably  too,  more  mothers  of 
fourteen-year-olds  (twenty-three  percent)  than  mothers  of  ten-year-olds 
(five  percent)  felt  that  they  would  complete  the  Preparatory  school. 
Contrariwise,  twenty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  felt 
that  their  children  would  only  complete  the  ninth  grade  as  opposed  to 
eight  percent  of  the  mothers  of  the  fourteen-year-olds.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  table  with  these  percentages  showed  a highly  sig- 
nificant difference  indicating  that,  in  general,  the  mothers  of  the 
fourteen-year-olds  felt  far  more  often  than  the  mothers  of  the  ten- 
year-olds  that  their  children  would  go  farther  in  their  education.  _ 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

More  upper- lower  mothers  (thirty-five  percent)  objected  to  low 
status  jobs  than  upper-middle  mothers  (five  percent).  More  upper- 
middle  mothers  (thirty-eight  percent)  saw  their  children  having  a pro- 
fession as  the  job  they  would  like  when  grown  than  did  upper- lower 
mothers  (fifteen  percent).  Finally  again  on  the  type  of  work  that  the 
child  would  probably  do  when  grown,  realistically  more  upper-middle 
mothers  (thirty-five  percent)  saw  them  as  professionals  or  engaged  in 
the  highest  occupations  than  did  upper- lower  mothers  (fifteen  percent). 

3 . Sex 

Expectedly,  it  was  in  regard  to  the  sex  breakdown  that  the  largest 
number  of  significant  differences  with  regard  to  occupational  and  edu- 
cational aspirations  were  found.  With  regard  to  "How  far  would  you 
like  your  child  to  go  in  school?"  while  eighty  percent  of  the  mothers 
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wanted  their  boys  to  have  a university  degree,  only  fifty  percent 
wanted  their  daughters  to  go  that  far.  On  "How  far  do  you  think  he 
will  actually  go?"  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  of  the  boys  felt 
they  would  obtain  a university  degree,  while  only  twenty-eight  percent 
of  the  mothers  of  the  girls  felt  so.  Actually,  the  whole  table  for 
this  particular  question  showed  a highly  significant  difference  indica- 
ting that  the  higher  the  educational  goal  the  higher  percentage  of 
mothers  who  thought  their  boys  would  attain  it,  and  the  lower  the  per- 
centage of  mothers  who  thought  that  their  girls  would  attain  it,  and 
just  the  opposite  for  the  lower  educational  levels.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  completing  only  junior  high  school,  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
mothers  of  girls  and  three  percent  of  mothers  of  boys  reported  this 
way. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  would  like  their  sons  to  have  the 
highest  occupational  level  when  grown,  while  only  twenty-five  percent 
would  like  their  daughters  to  do  likewise.  On  the  contrary,  on  occupa- 
tions of  the  third  level,  schoolteacher,  bank  clerk,  etcetera,  more 
mothers  (thirty-five  percent)  would  like  to  see  their  daughters  obtain 
this  level  than  their  sons  (eight  percent).  Perhaps  out  of  sheer 
number  of  possibilities  of  achieving  a profession,  more  mothers  (thirty 
three  percent)  objected  to  a particular  profession  for  the  boys  than 
for  the  girls  (five  percent).  The  contrary  happened,  probably  for  the 
same  reason,  in  the  middle  level  status  occupation,  where  the  mothers 
were  more  opposed  to  a specific  occupation  for  the  girls  (forty-three 
percent)  than  for  the  boys  (thirteen  percent)  . 

With  regard  to  the  type  of  job  they  thought  the  child  would  like  to 
have  when  grown  up,  they  saw  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  boys  liking 
the  professional  and  highest  occupations,  as  compared  to  fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  girls,  while  on  occupations  of  the  third  level  (nurses, 
bank  clerks,  primary  school  teachers),  clearly  female-type  activities 
in  Mexico,  they  saw  fifty-five  percent  of  the  girls  liking  to  have 
these  types  of  jobs  and  only  ten  percent  of  the  boys. 

Finally,  under  the  question  "What  realistically  do  you  feel  your 
child  will  do  when  grown  up?"  and  probably  answering  realistically 
too,  they  again  saw  the  boys  significantly  more  in  the  highest  occupa- 
tions and  the  girls  significantly  more  in  the  middle  level  occupations. 
This  is  felt  to  be  a valid  statement  of  the  level  of  aspirations  of 
the  mothers  for  their  children,  and  it  likely  reflects  itself  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  children  themselves. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  outside  school,  fifty-six  percent  bf  children  engaged  in  three 
or  more  different  activities.  All  the  others  engaged  in  one  or  two. 

In  activities  indulged  in  with  the  parents,  fourteen  percent  of  these 
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consisted  of  conversation,  twenty-four  percent  of  them  in  nonworking, 
playful  activities,  plus  merely  having  fun  together  and  positive 
affect,  forty-two  percent  working  together,  cleaning  the  house, 
washing  the  dishes,  and  only  four  percent  inactivities  that  implied 
negative  affect  or  absence  of  interaction  such  as  "don't  like  each 
other,"  "fight,"  "ignore  each  other."  To  the  question  "What  sorts  of 
things  does  he  do  with  his  father?"  twenty  percent  of  the  answers  con- 
sisted of  nonworking,  positive  affective  activities  such  as  going  to 
the  shop,  playing  ball,  enjoying  ourselves,  having  fun,  etcetera. 
Fourteen  percent  held  conversations  together,  sixteen  percent  shared 
activities  such  as  work,  mowing  the  lawn,  washing  the  car,  building 
something,  and  for  thirty-three  percent  the  activity  was  negative,  or 
there  was  lack  of  interaction,  as  exemplified  by  "We  don't  get  along," 
"do  nothing,"  "are  never  together." 

To  the  question  "What  kinds  of  things  does  he  do  with  the  family?" 
the  mothers  indicated  the  following  distribution:  thirteen  percent 
household  activities  and  doing  nothing  in  particular,  twenty-two  per- 
cent television  or  listening  to  music,  twenty-eight  percent  outings 
together  such  as  sporting  events,  movies,  museums,  eating  out  and 
twenty-two  percent  absence  of  interaction,  to  mention  just  the  higher 
percentages.  Two  percent  of  the  children  belonged  to  organized  groups 
like  scouts,  YMCA,  twenty-nine  percent  to  sport  clubs,  and  sixty-seven 
percent  to  no  groups. 

To  the  question  "Does  he  have  any  hobbies,  lessons  or  classes?" 
thirteen  percent  took  lessons  in  music  or  art,  fourteen  percent  in 
academic  subjects  or  foreign  language  study,  twenty-four  percent  sports 
and  forty  percent  none.  To  the  question  "What  jobs  or  chores  does  he 
have  around  the  house?"  the  mothers  indicated  that  twelve  percent  help 
in  bedmaking,  one  percent  in  dishwashing,  nine  in  cleaning  the  house, 
sixteen  percent  in  washing  windows,  laundry,  shoe  cleaning,  caring  for 
children,  seven  percent  in  car  washing,  gardening,  pets,  thirty-five 
percent  in  general  help,  shoping  particularly,  and  that  nineteen  per- 
cent seldom  or  never  helped. 

To  the  question  "What  are  the  reasons  to  give  the  children  chores?" 
mothers  responded  in  the  following  fashion:  eight  percent,  to  help  the 
parents,  three  percent  because  it  had  to  be  done,  thirty- two  percent 
to  teach  them  responsibility,  twenty-six  so  that  they  will  learn 
skills,  1.5  percent  because  "they  want  to  do  it,"  and  nine  percent  to 
keep  the  child  occupied. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  mothers  had  to  check  always  that  the 
child  did  the  chores.  The  remaining  fourth,  seldom  or  never.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  children  did  not  try  to  get  others  to  do  these 
chores  for  them,  but  twenty-three  percent  tried  to  get  their  younger 
siblings  to  do  the  chores.  In  Mexico  they  never  tried  to  get  the 
parents  to  do  chores  for  them,  but  about  ten  percent  of  the  time  they 
tried  with  a non-relative,  often  a peer. 
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Only  three  percent  of  the  children  did  an  excellent  job  of  their 
chores  while  thirty-two  percent  did  a good  job,  forty-two  percent  a 
satisfactory  one,  and  ten  percent  a poor  or  very  poor  job.  Finally, 
with  regard  to  "How  often  did  they  offer  their  help  without  being 
asked?"  thirty-two  percent  reported  that  the  child  always  or  frequently 
did,  twenty-four  percent  sometimes,  twenty-seven  percent  seldom  and 
eighteen  percent  never. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

In  general,  fourteen-year-olds  had  less  hobbies,  lessons  or  classes 
than  ten-year-olds.  With  regard  to  recreational  hobbies  and  sports, 
while  thirty-five  percent  of  the  ten-year-olds  excercised  them,  only 
thirteen  percent  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  did.  Fifty-eight  percent 
of  the  fourteen-year-olds  had  none,  while  only  twenty-three  percent  of 
the  ten-year-olds  were  in  the  same  category. 

As  for  the  reasons  for  assigning  home  chores  to  the  children,  to 
teach  them  responsibility  accounted  for  forty- five  percent  in  the  ten- 
year-old  sample  but  only  for  eighteen  percent  in  the  fourteen-year-old 
sample.  By  this  time,  the  parents  had  already  taught  responsibility 
to  their  child  or  they  had  given  up. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

The  things  that  the  child  did  with  the  mother  varied  with  the  social 
class.  "Nonworking  activity  plus  positive  affect"  appeared  in  thirty- 
five  percent  in  the  upper-middle  class  and  only  in  thirteen  percent  in 
the  upper-lower  class.  On  the  contrary,  constructive  activity,  working 
together,  etcetera,  appeared  in  fifty-eight  percent  in  the  upper- lower 
and  in  only  twenty-five  percent  in  the  upper-middle  class.  Also  the 
things  the  children  do  with  their  father  changed  with  social  class. 

Go  to  the  shop,  play  ball,  plus  positive  affect,  appeared  more  often 
in  the  upper-middle  class  (thirty  percent),  than  the  upper- lower  class 
(ten  percent).  The  same  difference  as  with  mothers  appeared  regarding 
working  together,  since  in  the  upper- lower  class  thirty  percent  did 
this  with  their  fathers,  while  in  the  upper-middle  only  ten  percent  did 
so.  There  were  some  differences  also  in  "What  things  does  the  child  do 
with  the  family?"  In  the  upper-middle  class,  forty-five  percent  of 
the  children  went  on  outings  together  with  the  parents,  while  only  ten 
percent  of  the  upper- lower  did  so.  Furthermore,  thirty- three  percent 
of  the  time  there  was  no  interaction  for  the  upper-lower  class,  while 
this  happened  in  only  ten  percent  of  cases  in  the  upper-middle. 

As  might  be  expected  because  of  the  expense  involved,  while  forty- 
eight  percent  of  the  upper-middle  children  belonged  to  sport  clubs 
only  ten  percent  of  the  upper- lower  did  so,  and  eighty-eight  percent 
of  the  upper -lower  belonged  to  no  groups  or  organisations^ while  only 
forty-five  percent  of  the  upper-middle  were  in  this  subcategory.  As 
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might  be  expected,  while  fifty-five  percent  of  the  upper-lower  children 
had  no  hobbies,  lessons  or  classes,  only  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
upper-middle  were  in  this  subcategory.  ?urthermore,  while  thirty  per- 
cent of  the  upper-middle  children  helped  in  caring  for  children,  wash- 
ing windows,  laundry,  et  cetera,  only  three  percent  of  the  upper-lower 
did  so,  but  these  percentages  are  refersed  with  regard  to  general  help, 
particularly  shopping,  since  here  fifty-five  percent  of  the  upper-lower 
children  helped,  while  fifteen  percent  of  the  upper-middle  did  so. 

3 . Sex 

As  expected,  many  more  girls  joined  their  mothers  in  constructive 
activities  working  together  (fifty-five  percent),  than  did  boys 
(twenty-eight  percent).  Also,  as  expected  in  Mexico,  many  more  boys 
joined  their  fathers  in  working  together  (thirty-five  percent)  than 
did  girls  (five  percent).  In  outings  with  the  family  many  more  girls 
(forty  percent)  participated  than  did  boys  (fifteen  percent).  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  girls  did  not  belong  to  any  club,  organization  or 
group.  This  was  significantly  more  than  the  fifty-five  percent  for 
the  boys.  In  this  again  the  girls  belonged  in  the  home  and  not  out- 
side. Naturally,  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  boys  participated  in 
sports,  while  only  one  percent  of  the  girls  did  so.  Far  more  often 
the  girls  were  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  chores  in  the  household, 
in  order  to  learn  skills,  than  were  the  boys  (forty-five  percent  for 
the  girls  and  only  eight  percent  for  the  boys).  This  certainly  rein- 
forced the  division  of  roles  in  the  Mexican  family. 

IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

There  was  a series  of  questions  in  the  interview  in  which  the  par- 
ents were  asked  how  they  would  command  their  children  to  do  something 
for  them,  and  the  way  the  children  would  react  to  this  command,  as 
well  as  how  they  watched  over  the  child  to  see  what  he  does.  There 
was  a question  also  with  regard  to  what  they  do  if  they  realize  that 
the  child  is  not  doing  the  things  the  way  they  asked  him  to  do.  The 
question,  the  answer  for  which  will  now  be  described,  is  "How  does  the 
child  react  to  the  statement  from  the  mother  that  he  is  not  doing 
things  right?"  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  children  reacted  with  posi- 
tive acceptance  ("tries  to  improve").  Nine  percent  of  the  children 
showed  neutral  acceptance,  ten  percent  negative  acceptance  ("grumbles 
but  he  does  it")  and  one  percent  refused.  Twenty-eight  percent  devel- 
oped an  emotional  reaction,  laughed  or  got  upset.  Finally,  fourteen 
reacted  according  to  the  mood  at  the  time. 

In  response  to  a punishment  from  the  mother,  thirty- four  percent  of 
the  children  showed  positive  acceptance  ("takes  it  well,"  "apologizes" 
or  "discusses  it  rationally").  Nineteen  percent  showed  no  overt 
reaction,  or  remained  quiet.  Twelve  percent  cried  and  thirty  percent 
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showed  hostile  verbal  or  nonverbal  behavior. 


To  "What  does  he  do  after  punishment  by  the  father?"  it  was  found 
that  thirty-two  percent  took  it  well,  apologized  and  discussed  it 
rationally,  fourteen  percent  showed  no  overt  reaction  or  remained 
quiet,  twenty  percent  cried  and  fifteen  percent  showed  hostile  verbal 
or  nonverbal  behavior. 

To  criticism,  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  children  reacted  with 
positive  acceptance  or  apologized,  four  percent  remained  quiet,  fif- 
teen percent  cried,  twenty-two  percent  got  angry,  and  fifteen  percent 
laughed  it  off  or  ignored  it. 

When  the  father  was  the  one  that  criticized,  ten  percent  showed 
positive  acceptance  or  apologized,  sixteen  percent  became  quiet,  four- 
teen percent  cried,  fifteen  percent  got  angry,  nine  percent  laughted 
it  off  or  ignored  it,  five  percent  became  defensive  verbally,  ood 
twenty-one  percent  of  the  fathers  did  not  criticize. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

More  fourteen-year-olds  than  ten-year-olds  were  reported  as  respon- 
ding immediately  to  parental  request  (sixty  percent  as  compared  to 
fifty-five  percent). 

There  was  a difference  in  age  regarding  the  reaction  to  punishment 
which  showed  that  while  forty- five  percent  of  the  fourteen-year-olds 
took  the  punishment  well,  apologized  and  discussed  it,  only  eighteen 
percent  of  the  ten-year-olds  did  so. 

There  was  a difference  by  age  which  showed  that  in  response  to 
criticism,  twenty-five  percent  of  the  ten-year-olds  cried  while  only 
five  percent  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  did  so. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  was  a difference  regarding  social  class  as  forty-eight  percent 
of  the  upper-middle  class  children  as  forty-eight  percent  of  the  upper- 
middle  reacted  by  taking  critic  ism  well,  apologizing  and  discussing  it 
rationally,  while  only  twenty  percent  of  upper- lower  children  did  so. 
There  was  a trend  in  the  full  table  for  the  upper- lower  class  to  show 
more  sulking,  withdrawing,  crying,  and  hostile  verbal  and  nonverbal 
behavior  as  well  as  more  quiet  behavior  than  the  upper-middle  children. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  fathers  in  the  upper-middle  class  and 
eight  percent  of  fathers  in  the  upper-lower  class  did  not  criticize 
their  child. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 
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V.  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 


It  is  actually  useless  to  make  any  description  of  the  results  of 
the  jobs  of  the  children  outside  the  home!  since  only  three  percent  of 
the  ten-year-olds  and  ten  percent  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  had  a job 
outside  the  home.  This  fact  was  in  itself  interesting.  It  may  be 
added  that  all  the  jobs  were  held  by  boys  and  that  eight  percent  were 
held  by  upper-lower  class  children  and  five  percent  by  the  upper- 
middle  class. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Re lat  ions 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Seventy  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  had  strong  reactions 
when  brothers,  sisters  or  other  children  criticized  them.  Twenty- 
three  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  got  along  very  well  or 
excellently  with  other  children.  Six  percent  got  along  averagely  well 
and  fourteen  percent  not  very  well. 

Friends  had  no  influence  upon  the  behavior  of  the  children  according 
to  the  mother  in  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  cases.  In  twelve  percent 
of  the  cases,  there  was  a general  influence,  and  this  was  good.  In 
sixteen  percent  of  the  cases  the  influence  was  neither  good  nor  bad  and 
in  four  percent  of  the  cases  it  was  considered  to  be  a bad  general 
influence . 

When  someone  hurt  their  feelings,  fourteen  percent  of  the  children 
ignored  them  or  withdrew  from  the  situation.  Forty-six  percent,  how- 
ever, reacted  with  negative  or  depressed  affect,  twenty-five  percent 
with  hostile  affect  plus  verbal  hostility  plus  sometimes  physical ■' 
aggression,  and  five  percent  with  stoical  acceptance  or  cognitive 
coping . 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

That  the  influence  of  friends  was  neither  good  nor  bad  was  more 
common  for  the  ten-year-olds  (twenty-eight  percent)  than  for  the  four- 
teen-year-olds (five  percent). 

There  was  a large  age  difference  with  regard  to  negative  depressed 
affect  as  a reaction  when  someone  hurts  the  feelings  of  the  children. 
The  fourteen-year-olds  reacted  in  this  manner  only  thirty-three  per- 
cent of  the  time,  as  compared  to  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  time  for 
the  ten-year-olds. 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


No  influence  whatsoever  by  friends  was  more  common  in  the  upper  - 
middle  class  (seventy  percent)  than  in  the  upper-lower  class  (forty- 
three  percent) . 

VII.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

"When  the  child  gets  worried,  what  does  he  do  about  it?"  This  was 
a question  for  the  mothers.  Their  answers  were:  twenty- two  percent 
"talks  to  someone";  twenty-four  percent  "gets  depressed,"  "loses  con- 
trol," and  "hostile  affect";  fifteen  percent  tried  to  figure  out  what 
happened;  eight  percent  tried  to  remain  calm,  prevent  display  of 
feelings;  five  percent  withdrew;  fourteen  percent  didn't  do  anything, 
just  sat  there  or  didn't  talk. 

Problems  connected  with  school  worried  sixty-four  percent  of  the 
children.  Only  five  percent  worried  about  war  and  death,  nineteen 
percent  worried  about  family  problems  and  four  percent  were  self-con- 
cerned; while  seven  percent  worried  about  youth  problems,  such  as  peer 
relationships,  getting  fat,  or  making  the  team.  When  the  children  had 
worries,  thirty-two  percent  of  them  did  not  turn  to  anyone  else 
for  help,  thirty-five  percent  turned  to  the  mother  for  help,  thirteen 
percent  turned  to  the  father  or  both  parents  for  help,  and  thirteen 
percent. turned  to  peers  or  siblings. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
3 . Sex 

There  was  a significant  difference  as  to  whom  boys  and  girls  turned 
when  they  were  worried.  Thus,  while  forty-four  percent  of  the  boys 
did  not  turn  to  anybody  for  help  when  they  were  worried,  only  eighteen 
percent  of  the  girls  showed  this  behavior.  The  girls  went  with  their 
worries  to  all  other  people  that  the  boys  went  also,  but  in  slightly 
greater  percentages. 

VIII.  Aggression 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

To  the  question  "What  kinds  of  things  make  your  child  angry?"  sixty- 
four  percent  were  reported  as  being  made  angry  by  common  annoyances, 
such  as  "his  brother  comes  in  his  room,"  "someone  calls  him  a bad  . *• 
name";  and  ten  percent  by  major  grievances  such  as  "people  are  cruel 
to  him,"  '|he  is  taken  advantage  of,"  "he  is  cheated  or  lied  to."  Par- 
ental authority  accounted  for  only  eleven  percent  of  the  kinds  of 
things  that  made  him  angry  ("has  to  do  the  dishes,"  "has  to  practice 
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the  piano,"  "can't  go  to  the  show").  Finally  was  his  own  behavior, 
for  instance  when  he  did  something  bad,  broke  something,  got  into 
trouble,  which  accounted  for  only  one  percent  of  the  cases. 

When  angry,  these  children  exhibited  a large  variety  of  actions. 

They  withdrew  ("goes  to  his  room,"  "leaves  the  house")  twenty-one  per- 
cent of  the  time,  nineteen  percent  of  the  time  they  vented  their  hos- 
tility verbally  ("curses  someone  out,"  "tells  him  he  is  mad,"  "talks 
back").  Sixteen  percent  of  the  time  they  showed  physical  aggression 
against  another  person,  animal  or  inanimate  objects  ("takes  it  out  on 
the  dog,"  "kicks  the  wall,"  "starts  a fight").  Thirteen  percent  of 
the  time  there  was  no  action  or  affect  of  any  sort  ("doesn't  speak," 
"forgets  it,"  "doesn't  mind").  Equally  often  there  was  open  rebel- 
lion. Twelve  percent  of  the  time  there  was  depressed  or  anxious  affect 
("cries,"  "gets  sad,"  "feels  terrible").  Ten  percent  of  the  time  he 
controlled  his  anger,  coped  actively,  tried  to  calm  down,  counted  to 
ten,  etcetera. 

When  the  anger  was  directed  toward  the  mother,  the  behavior  was 
again  extremely  variable  In  this  fashion,  nineteen  percent  withdrew, 
went  away,  went  to  their  room.  Twenty-five  percent,  the  largest  num- 
ber, responded  with  no  action  or  affect,  did  nothing,  just  listened, 
didn't  speak,  didn't  sulk  or  pout.  Eleven  percent  was  verbal  aggres- 
sion ("tells  her  how  mad  he  is,"  "tells  her  off,"  "talks  back," 
curses").  Ten  percent  tried  to  control  their  feelings,  to  resolve  the 
misunderstanding,  to  accept  the  blame.  Eight  percent  showed  behavioral 
rebellion,  didn't  obey,  revolted,  refused  to  eat,  etcetera.  Seven  per- 
cent showed  negative  depressive  reaction,  felt  sad,  cried. 

When  the  children  got  angry  with  the  father,  the  behavior  was  not 
so  varied.  The  largest  percentage  did  nothing,  just  listened,  didn't 
speak,  didn't  sulk  or  pout  (twenty-five  percent).  The  second  largest 
percentage  (twenty-two  percent)  never  or  seldom  got  angry  with  the 
father.  Eighteen  percent  withdrew,  went  away,  left  the  room,  went  to 
their  room.  Seven  percent  accepted  blame,  "loves  us  even  more,"  under- 
stood, obeyed  anyway,  and  only  one  or  two  percent  showed  negative  emo- 
tional reactions,  hostile  reactions  or  behavioral  rebellion.  This  was 
a beautiful  picture  of  the  amount  of  power  that  the  father  has  and  the 
amount  of  respect  and  obedience  that  the  Mexican  child  tended  to  show. 

When  a friend  was  angry  at  him,  the  largest  percent  of  the  behavior 
(thirty  percent)  involved  either  leaving  the  friend's  presence  or 
getting  another  friend.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  confessed 
that  they  didn't  know  how  the  child  would  react,  another  fourteen  per- 
cent indicated  that  the  child  "ignored  him,"  "did  nothing,"  "doesn't 
get  mad,"  "becomes  silent."  Thirteen  percent  tried  to  reinstate  the 
friendship,  tried  to  get  the  friend  to  play,  called  them  out  and 
invited  them  over,  etcetera.  Ten  percent  reacted  with  hostility. 
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b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

The  whole  table  of  aggressive  behavior  breaks  down  with  a signifi- 
cant difference  in  such  a way  that  there  tended  to  be  more  withdrawal, 
hostile  or  aggressive  affect,  active  control  of  anger,  and  verbal 
expression  of  hostility  in  the  fourteen-year-old  than  in  the  ten-year- 
old  sample,  while  there  was  more  depressed  or  anxious  affect  and  a 
desire  for  physical  aggression  in  the  ten-year-old  sample.  The  largest 
difference  in  this  kind  of  behavior  was  precisely  with  regard  to  physi- 
cal aggression  with  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  ten-year-olds  showing 
this  behavior  and  only  five  percent  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  doing  so. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  was  a social  class  difference  with  regard  to  the  reaction 
when  angry  toward  the  father.  While  thirty-three  percent  of  the  upper- 
middle  children  never  or  seldom  got  angry  with  the  father,  only  ten 
percent  of  the  upper- lower  showed  this  type  of  behavior. 

There  was  a significant  difference  in  which  forty  percent  of  the 
children  of  the  upper- lower  class  went  away  or  went  home  or  got  another 
friend,  while  only  twenty  percent  of  the  upper-middle  children  indulged 
in  this  kind  of  behavior  when  a friend  was  angry  with  them. 

More  mothers  of  upper-lower  children  did  not  know  what  their  child's 
reaction  to  an  angry  friend  would  be  (twenty-three  percent  compared  to 
five  percent) . 

3.  Sex 

There  was  also  a breakdown  in  the  frequencies  for  sex,  the  main  dif- 
ferences in  the  behavior  by  sex  appeared  in  the  verbal  expression  or 
hostility  with  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  females  doing  this  compared 
with  only  eight  percent  of  the  males  and  almost  exactly  the  opposite 
appeared  for  physical  aggression  with  twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
males  showing  this  kind  of  behavior  compared  with  only  five  percent  of 
the  females. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  the  parents  were  questioned  with  regard  to  their  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction with  the  child's  progress  in  school,  fifty-five  percent  indi- 
cated satisfaction  with  positive  affect,  thirty-eight  percent  gave  no 
indication  of  either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  and  seven  percent 
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| indicated  dissatisfaction  and  negative  affect. 

1 

Eighteen  percent  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  child  in  his  school 
work,  sixteen  percent  only  about  his  homework,  and  only  ten  percent 
1 supported  his  school  interests  with  books,  encyclopedias,  et  cetera, 

twenty  percent  preferred  direct  action  such  as  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  thirty-five  percent,  the  largest  single  group,  told  him  to  study 
so  that  he  will  have  a better  life  or  used  other  homilies.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  never  met  their  children's  teacher.  Twenty  percent  had 
done  so  on  routine  formal  occasions,  forty  percent  had  done  it  on  the 
parents'  initiative  and  five  percent  on  initiative  from  the  school. 

j To  "What  do  you  do  to  get  the  child  to  do  the  homework?"  checking 

and  observing  accounted  for  fifty-five  percent  of  responses.  External 
pressures,  verbal  reminding,  and  nothing,  or  "not  necessary"  divided 
fairly  evenly  the  rest  of  the  parental  action.  To  the  question  "What 
is  the  job  of  the  school"  fifty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  answered 
plainly  that  they  did  not  know  what  was  the  school's  responsibility, 
seventeen  percent  simply  said  to  educate,  and  fourteen  percent  indica- 
ted that  it  was  to  prepare  for  life  and  a job.  To  the  question  "How 
important  is  school?"  forty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated 
that  it  was  most  important,  fifty-two  percent  that  it  was  very  impor- 
1 tant,  five  percent  that  it  was  important,  and  none  considered  it  unim- 

portant or  worthless. 

To  the  question  "Why  is  the  school  important?"  the  mothers  became 
r far  more  cogent  and  sixty-eight  percent  of  them  indicated  clearly  that 

I it  was  the  best  preparation  for  life,  while  twenty-two  percent  indica- 

ted that  it  was  most  important  for  personal  development. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

| 1 . Age 

Seventy  percent  of  the  parents  indicated  satisfaction  plus  positive 
affect  with  the  degree  of  progress  in  school  of  their  fourteen-year- 
olds  as  compared  to  only  forty  percent  of  the  parents  of  the  ten-year- 
| olds.  As  to  the  encouragement  of  the  child  to  do  his  homework,  there 

was  a difference  regarding  the  subcategory  of  "Yes,  unspecified"  or 
"only  on  his  homework."  Here,  twenty-five  percent  of  the  parents  of 
ten-year-olds  gave  this  type  of  encouragement,  while  only  eight  percent 
of  the  parents  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  did  so.  The  number  of  parents 
using  homilies  to  encourage  schoolwork  increased  with  the  age  of  the 
child.  These  were  used  on  fifty  percent  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  but 
for  only  twenty  percent  of  the  ten-year-olds.  Far  more  of  the  mothers 
of  the  fourteen-year-olds  had  met  the  teacher  of  their  children  (forty- 
three  percent)  than  had  the  mothers  of  the  ten-year-olds  (thirteen 
percent) . 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


There  were  no  significant  differences. 
3.  Sex 


There  were  no  significant  difference*. 
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II.  Authority 

) 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  the  mother  wanted  the  child  to  do  something,  fifty-two  percent 
gave  a rational  explanation  ("explain  it  to  him,"  "give  him  a reason," 
talk  it  over  with  him")  and  forty-six  percent  simply  asked  and  then 
told  him  directly,  if  asking  was  not  effective. 

Regarding  what  follow-up  was  needed  in  order  to  see  that  the  child 
carried  out  the  task  discussed  above,  sixty-three  percent  reminded  him, 
checked  to  see  if  it  was  done,  encouraged  him  to  do  it,  or  explained 
why  he  must  do  it.  Another  twenty-five  percent  did  nothing,  some 
because  it  didn't  do  any  good  and  some  because  it  was  not  necessary, 
as  the  child  always  did  it. 

If  the  mother  realized  that  the  child  was  not  doing  the  job  the 
right  way,  then  forty-five  percent  gave  him  instructions,  demonstrated, 
corrected,  explained,  told,  while  forty  percent  scolded  or  reprimanded. 

Mild  verbal  reproof  was  the  most  frequent  form  of  discipline 
(thirty  percent),  with  deprivation  of  privileges  the  next  most  fre- 
quently (twenty- four  percent)  and  physical  punishment  employed  by 
eighteen  percent  of  mothers.  Rational  discussion  of  the  situation  was 
used  by  twenty-one  percent. 

When  the  father  disciplined  the  child,  thirty  percent  used  mild 
verbal  reproof,  fifteen  percent  deprived  the  child  of  privileges  while 
eleven  percent  used  physical  means.  Rational  discussion  was  used  by 
nineteen  percent  of  fathers. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

There  was  an  overall  difference  in  the  type  of  punishment  given  by 
the  mothers  of  ten-  and  fourteen-year-olds.  Ten-year-olds  were  less 
frequently  given  verbal  reproof  (nine  percent  versus  twenty-one  per- 
cent) and  more  frequently  deprived  of  privileges  (sixteen  versus  eight 
percent)  and  subject  to  physical  punishment  (eight  percent  versus 
three  percent) . 
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When  the  father  disciplined  the  child  the  same  difference  was  found 
for  mild  verbal  reproof  as  occurred  for  the  mother  (nine  percent  for 
ten-year-olds  and  twenty-one  percent  for  fourteen-year-olds).  The 
same  differences  were  found  for  other  types  of  discipline,  ten-year- 
olds  more  often  being  deprived  of  privilege  (ten  percent  versus  five 
percent)  and  physical  punishment  (ten  percent  versus  one  percent). 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

As  to  the  methods  of  getting  their  child  to  do  something  there  were 
differences  by  social  class.  While  sixty-five  percent  of  the  mothers 
in  the  upper-middle  sample  preferred  the  rationale  approach,  only 
thirty-eight  percent  of  upper- lower  mothers  followed  it.  The  direct 
strong  request  was  more  common  for  upper- lower  mothers  than  for  upper- 
middle  mothers  (sixty  percent  versus  thirty-three  percent). 

To  the  question  about  follow-up  to  make  sure  the  child  did  the  task, 
there  was  a significant  class  difference  among  those  mothers  who  did 
nothing,  thirteen  percent  of  the  upper-lower  and  thirty-eight  percent 
of  the  upper-middle  mothers  utilizing  this  behavior. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

To  the  question  "What  do  you  do  to  help  your  child  get  along  with 
other  children?"  fifteen  percent  did  nothing  in  this  regard,  eighteen 
percent  encouraged  it,  served  things  for  his  friends,  took  them  on 
outings;  twenty-two  percent  trained  the  child  by  a positive  approach, 
encouraged  certain  personal  behaviors  ("tell  him  to  be  friendly"), 
fifteen  percent  trained  him  in  a negative  way,  discouraging  certain 
behaviors  ("don't  fight,"  "don't  be  so  bossy"),  and  thirty  percent 
gave  him  unspecified  positive  and  negative  training  or  do  "whatever 
they  can." 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age;  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  a large  number  of  differences  by  social  class.  Many 
more  upper-middle  class  mothers  did  nothing  (twenty- five  percent  com- 
pared to  five  percent);  significantly  more  upper-middle  (twenty-eight 
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percent)  encouraged  the  social  activity  as  compared  to  only  eight  per- 
cent in  the  upper- lower  mothers.  Significantly  more  upper- lower 
mothers  (twenty-five  percent)  took  a negative  approach  to  the  training 
as  compared  with  five  percent  of  the  upper-middle  mothers.  Many  more 
upper-lower  mothers  (forty-five  percent),  gave  unspecified  training, 
positive  or  negative,  or  did  whatever  they  could,  as  opposed  to  only 
thirteen  percent  of  the  upper-middle  parents  that  showed  this  type  of 
behavior. 

IV.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Sixty- four  percent  of  the  mothers  answered  within  a combined  sub- 
category where  passive  approaches  such  as  "tell  him  not  to  worry," 
"tell  him  we  will  take  care  of  it,"  and  religious  solace  was  mixed 
with  responses  for  active  ways  of  anxiety  reduction  such  as  "keep  busy" 
and  "go  for  a walk."  Twenty-six  percent  advised  direct  action  toward 
the  source,  gave  situational  or  ambivalent  responses  ("it  depends  on 
the  problem,"  "analyze  it"),  and  six  percent  did  not  give  any  advice. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

To  the  question  to  the  mothers  "Have  you  taken  any  courses  or 
training  since  you  left  school?"  fifty-nine  percent  said  no.  There 
was  a class  difference  to  this  negative  response,  since  seventy-three 
percent  of  the  upper- lower  said  no  as  compared  to  forty-five  percent 
of  the  upper-middle  mothers.  Of  the  percent  that  had  taken  courses, 
fourteen  percent  took  intellectual  short-term  courses.  Twelve  percent 
took  recreational  courses  such  as  flower  arranging,  or  some  other 
hobby,  and  eleven  percent  domestic  activities  such  as  cooking,  sewing, 
and  so  forth.  Only  one  percent  took  service  courses  such  as  first  aid. 
When  asked  why  they  took  the  courses,  the  forty  percent  that  had  taken 
them  were  distributed  in  the  following  way:  fourteen  percent  for  per- 
sonal or  family  usefulness  ("to  help  the  family")  or  social  usefulness 
("Red  Cross  or  training  for  teaching"),  twenty  percent  for  personal 
satisfaction  ("something  to  do  to  get  out  of  the  house,"  "to  meet 
people"),  and  six  percent  for  self-improvement.  When  asked  "When?" 
eight  percent  replied  that  they  had  done  so  shortly  after  school,  ten 
percent  five  to  ten  years  ago,  fifteen  percent  at  present  or  within 
the  last  four  years,  and  seven  percent  had  taken  these  courses  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

To  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  had  completed  them,  nineteen 
percent  said  no,  six  percent  said  some  of  them,  and  fourteen  percent 
said  yes.  Finally,  to  the  question  "Do  you  feel  you  gained  from  it?" 
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four  percent  said  no  and  thirty-six  percent  said  yes.  More  middle 
class  mothers  felt  they  had  gained  than  upper-lower  mothers  (forty- 
eight  percent  versus  nineteen  percent). 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

To  the  very  first  question,  it  occurred  that  eighty-three  percent 
of  these  mothers  were  housewives.  The  remaining  seventeen  percent 
were  divided  so  thinly  across  the  many  categories  of  the  questions 
about  their  jobs  that  there  was,  we  believe,  no  differential  informa- 
tion to  be  gained  from  these  questions. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  the  mothers  were  asked  what  they  think  or  do  when  criticized, 
it  was  found  that  nineteen  percent  responded  by  a rational  analysis 
("it  all  depends")  or  by  rational  verbal  interaction  ("talk  it  over"). 
However,  most  of  them  (thirty-six  percent)  got  defensive  verbally, 
made  excuses,  criticized  back,  argued,  scolded  or  else  became  angry. 

The  next  highest  group,  however,  (thirty-two  percent)  simply  ignored 
the  criticism. 

When  criticized  by  the  husband,  the  behavior  of  the  mothers  was 
more  varied.  Twenty-eight  percent  responded  rationally,  thirty  percent 
defensive  verbally  and  becoming  angry,  ten  percent  ignored  the  criti- 
cism, nine  percent  took  it  well,  laughed  it  off,  and  other  nine  percent 
disliked  it,  got  depressed,  took  it  poorly.  Finally,  an  additional 
ten  percent  indicated  that  it  did  not  happen.  Again,  there  was  no 
difference  by  social  class  of  the  mother  regarding  this  pattern  of 
behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mothers  were  criticized  by 
friends,  twenty-eight  percent  ignored  it,  another  twenty-eight  respon- 
ded rationally,  twenty-six  percent  with  defensive  verbal  behavior  or 
becoming  angry,  and  five  percent  took  it  well,  laughed  it  off.  There 

was  again  no  difference  by  social  class  on  this  kind  of  behavior. 

„ \ 

Finally,  when  criticized  by  their  own  children,  again  mothers  in 
Mexico,  regardless  of  social  class,  responded  with  the  same  patterns 
of  behavior.  In  this  case,  the  percentages  were  spread  out  for  a 
greater  variability  of  behavior.  The  highest  percentage  was  to  engage 
in  rational  behavior  (twenty  percent),  the  second  was  they  became 
angry  nineteen  percent  of  the  time,  the  next  was  "this  kind  of  beha- 
vior does  not  happen"  (seventeen  percent),  defensive  verbal  behavior 
ten  percent,  disliked  the  behavior  nine  percent  of  the  time,  and 
eight  percent  ignored  it. 

What  kinds  of  things  made  Mexican  mothers  angry?  The  answer  was 
very  definite:  their  children  ("the  kids  when  they  don’t  mind"). 
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This  kind  of  opinion  was  voiced  by  sixty-three  percent  of  the  mothers, 
ten  percent  by  pet  annoyances,  nine  percent  by  the  annoying  behavior 
of  others,  the  spouse,  work,  or  related  problems.  Two  percent  did  not' 
get  angry,  and  seven  percent  were  angered  by  strong  annoyances  ("  am 
taken  advantage  of,"  "people  mistreat  me")  or  by  unjust  accusations 
("I  am  accused  of  doing  something  I didn't  do").  Finally,  six  percent 
by  mistreatment  from  other  people,  for  example,  "someone  hurts  one  of 
my  family." 

There  were  two  clear  social  class  differences  regarding  the  things 
that  anger  a Mexican  mother.  The  cause  of  anger  for  eighty-three  per- 
cent of  the  upper- lower  mothers  was  their  children,  while  only  forty- 
three  percent  of  the  upper-middle  mothers  gave  this  reason.  Actually, 
very  few  other  things  annoyed  the  upper- lower  Mexican  mother,  while 
the  upper-middle  mothers  were  spread  as  to  the  sources  of  anger  in 
many  other  things.  This  may  indicate  a larger  differentiation  of 
interest  in  the  Mexican  mothers  of  the  upper-middle  class.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  that  with  regard  to  annoying  behavior  from  others, 
the  spouse,  work  and  related  problems,  the  Mexican  upper-middle  mothers 
got  angry  more  often  (fifteen  percent)  than  did  the  upper- lower  mothers 
(three  percent  of  the  time). 

In  response  to  the  question  "What  do  you  usually  do  when  you  are 
angry?"  forty- three  percent  of  the  mothers  responded  by  verbal  or 
physical  aggression  ("tell  them  I am  mad,"  "curse,"  "talk  back," 

"start  a fight,"  "kick  the  wall,"  "throw  something").  Twenty-one 
percent  controlled  the  anger,  coped  actively,  tried  to  calm  down, 
counted  to  ten,  did  something  about  it,  et  cetera.  Fourteen  percent 
showed  no  action  or  affect,  did  not  speak  ("I  do  nothing,"  "forget  it," 
"don't  mind"),  and  ten  percent  reacted  with  depressed  or  anxious 
affect,  cried,  got  sad,  felt  terrible,  got  angry  with  themselves. 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER-CORRELATIONS 


Child  Behavior 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Only  two  out  of  a possible  thirty-six  correlations  were  significant, 
one  negative  and  three  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Implementation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic),  while  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Aca- 
demic) was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Nonacademic),  defined  as  the  number  of  organized  groups  belonged 
to.  Both  Engagement  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
were  correlated  positively  with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonaca- 
demic) . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

Five  out  of  a possible  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  one 
negative  and  four  positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  Authority 
figure  was  the  mother.  When  the  problem  in  the  Authority  area  was 
coping  with  the  father's  discipline  effectiveness  was  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness,  Attitude  and  Persistence  in  the  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  area.  When  the  problem  in  the  Authority  area  was  coping 
with  the  father's  criticism,  effectiveness  was  correlated  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  only  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

Only  one  out  of  the  eighteen  possible  correlations  was  significant. 
Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  * 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  get- 
ting along  well  with  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 

Three  out  of  the  twelve  possible  correlations  were  significant  here. 
Attitude,  Persistence  and  Engagement  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
area  were  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the 
Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 

Seven  out  of  the  twenty-four  correlations  were  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area  was  correlated 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  when. the  child  was 
angry  with  the  mother,  with  the  father  and  with  friends.  Engagement 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  general  in  the  Aggression  area  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
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with  the  father.  Finally  both  Attitude  and  Persistence  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  were  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  friends. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  '6 

Eight  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  two  negative 
and  six  positive.  Activity  Level  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
area  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  Authority  fig- 
ure was  the  mother . 

Activity  Level,  defined  by  number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  problem  was  one  of  discipline 
by  the  father  but  positively  when  the  problem  was  one  of  criticism  by 
the  father.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correla- 
ted positively  with  Coping  Effectivness  when  the  problem  was  one  of 
discipline  by  the  father  and  Implementation  also  was  correlated  with 
this  variable.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  positively  and  Initiation  in  the  same  area  was  correla- 
ted negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  problem  was  dealing 
with  criticism  by  the  father. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  7 

Two  correlations  were  significant,  one  positive  and  one  negative. 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  dealing  with  criticism  by 
friends,  but  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correla- 
ted positively  with  the  same  variable. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

Six  out  of  the  twenty-four  correlations  were  significant,  five  nega- 
tive and  one  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  was  correlated  negatively  both  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  Aggression  in  general  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  the  mother.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic), 
defined  by  number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to,  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother,  while 
Activity  Level,  defined  by  number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  both  with  father  and  with  mother. 
However,  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 
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Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

Two  correlations  out  of  fifteen  were  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  the  Authority  figure  was  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as 
getting  along  well  with  other  children.  When  the  Authority  figure  was 
the  father  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Authority  was  correlated  positive- 
ly with  the  ability  to  cope  effectively  with  criticism  from  other 
children. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

Implementation  in  an  Anxiety  situation  was  correlated  negatively 
with  both  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  Authority  figure  was  the 
mother  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father.  None 
of  the  other  eight  correlations  were  significant. 

Authority  by  Aggression  - Table  12 

Six  correlations  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  significant,  one  nega- 
tive and  five  positive.  Both  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do 
something  by  the  mother  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
the  mother  were  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the 
father  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  the  mother.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father 
was  correlated  positively  both  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  the  father  and  when  angry  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness with  Aggression  in  general. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  13 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  twelve  possible. 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  eight  possible. 
Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Summary 

In  all,  there  were  two  hundred  seventy-five  correlations  in  this 
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area.  Of  these  forty-eight  were  significant,  sixteen  of  them  negative 
and  thirty-two  of  them  positive. 

Two  variables  had  eight  significant  correlations  with  the  other 
variables.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  was 
correlated  significantly  with  Coping  Effectiveness,  Attitude  and  Per- 
sistence in  Task  Achievement  (Academic);  with  Initiation  and  Implemen- 
tation in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area;  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  other  children;  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  mother  and  negatively  with  Activity  Level  in  the 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  was  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area;  with 
Initiation  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area;  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father;  with  Coping  Effectivness 
in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other 
children,  and  negatively  with  Activity  Level,  defined  by  number  of 
organized  groups  belonged  to,  and  also  by  number  of  hobbies,  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  with  Imple- 
mentation in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Only  one  variable  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  varia- 
bles. This  was  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Interpersonal  Relations 
area  when  the  child's  feelings  were  hurt. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

Five  out  of  the  eighteen  correlations  were  significant,  one  negative 
and  four  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Aca- 
demic) area  was  correlated  negatively  with  amount  of  satisfaction 
expressed  by  parents  over  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement . However, 
Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  assessed  in  two  separate 
questions,  was  correlated  positively  with  the  same  variable.  Engage- 
ment in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  as  it  related  to  homework  was 
correlated  with  Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting  School  and  with  Par- 
ental Academic  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 
significant  correlations. 
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There  were  no 


Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  i9 

Three  out  of  the  eighteen  correlations  were  significant.  Activity 
Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with  Parental 
Initiation  in  Contacting  School,  whi  le . Implementation  and  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  were  correlated  with  amount  of  satis* 
faction  expressed  by  parent  over  child's  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
performance. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademib) -Table  20 

Only  one  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  was  significant.  Activity 
Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with  Parental 
Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  ••  Table  21 

Two  correlations  out  of  eighteen  were  significant,  one  positive  and 
one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Attitude  Toward  Importance  of 
School  and  negatively  with  Parent's  Conception  of  Major  Function  of 
School.  That  is,  those  children  whose  parents  indicated  that  school 
was  important  for  more  than  just  Academic  or  Socioeconomic  reasons  had 
more  hobbies. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

Three  of  the  eighteen  possible  correlations  were  significant,  two 
negative  and  one  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  some- 
thing by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion expressed  by  parents  over  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  while 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  the  problem  of  being  disciplined  by  the 
mother  and  by  the  father  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Ini- 
tiation in  Contacting  School. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

One  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Occupationa  1 Aspirat ion. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

Two  correlations  were  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  dis- 
ciplined by  the  father  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Attitude 
Toward  Importance  of  School  but  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  with  the  same  variable. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

Two  out  of  the  nine  correlations  were  significant,  one  positive  and 
one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  child's  feelings  were  hurt 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  satisfaction  over  child's  Aca- 
demic Task  Achievement,  while  Coping  Effectiveness,  defined  as  getting 
along  well  with  other  children,  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
Academic  Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 

Two  out  of  the  six  correlations  were  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness, defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children,  was  correlated 
with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  and  with  parent's  reasons  for 
the  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  emphasis  on  child's  personality 
development  scoring  high. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 

One  out  of  the  nine  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness, defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children,  was  correla- 
ted with  Parental  Attitude  Toward  Importance  of  School. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 

Three  out  of  the  six  correlations  were  significant.  Satisfaction 
with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  with  both  Coping 
Effectiveness  and  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area,  while  Coping 
Effectiveness  only  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  with  Parental 
Initiation  in  Contacting  School. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

i. 

Two  out  of  the  eight  correlations  were  significant.  Both  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  father  were  correlated  with  amount  of  satisfaction  with 
child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 

There  yas  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  eight  possible. 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  was  correlated 
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negat  ively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

One  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  friends  was  correlated  with  Parents'  Concep- 
tion of  the  Major  Function  of  School. 

Summary 

Twenty-nine  correlations  were  significant  out  of  a possible  two  hun- 
dred eight.  Seven  of  them  were  negative  and  twenty-two  were  positive. 

Parental  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  had  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  correlations  with  other  variables,  nine  of 
them  positive  and  two  of  them  negative.  It  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  positively 
with  two  assessments  of  Engagement  in  the  same  area;  with  Initiation 
and  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  asked  to  do  something  by  the  mother;  with  both  Coping 
Effectiveness  and  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area;  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  when  angry  with  the 
father  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
other  children. 

Seven  variables  were  not  correlated  with  any  other  variable.  All 
of  these  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area.  They  were  Attitude,  Initia- 
tion and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic);  Activity  Level 
and  Initiation  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area;  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  and  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  friends. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  the  twelve  possi- 
ble, all  of  them  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  in 
Schoolwork  while  both  Initiation  and  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  in 
Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  35 

Persistence  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Directedness  in 
Task  Ach  evement  (Nonacademic)  while  Attitude  Toward  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  negative  ly with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  . None  of  the  other  ten  correlations 
were  significant. 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  thirty  were  significant.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with  amount  of  Positive 
Affect  mother-child  interaction,  while  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  with  amount  of  Positive  Affect  father-child 
interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 

One  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  was  significant.  Activity  Level 
as  defined  by  number  of  hobbies  was  correlated  with  Parental  Implemen- 
tation in  Schoolwork. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  39 

Three  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them  negative.  Activity 
Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Implementation  in  Schoolwork,  while  Initiation  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  a Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  40 

Four  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant.  Implementa- 
tion in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with  Positive 
Affect  mother-child  Interaction^  while  Activity  Leve,  both  defined  by 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to  and  number  of  hobbies,  was 
correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal 
Relations  situation.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  the  twenty-five, 
Coping  Effectiveness,  when  criticized  by  the  mother*  was  correlated 
positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  the  parent  in  an  Interper- 
sonal Relations  situation,  while  Coping  Effectiveness , when  criticized 
by  the  father,  was  correlated  with.  Activity  Level  father-child  inter- 
action . 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Ach  ievement  (Academic)  - Table  46 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

One  out  of  the  fifteen  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  other  children,  was  correlated  negatively 
with  amount  of  Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  — Table  49 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  v Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

Two  of  the  ten  corre la t ions  were  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level 
mother-child  interaction  but  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  was 
correlated  negatively  with  the  same  variable. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  5A 

One  correlation  out  of  the  eight  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  the  father  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Implementation  of  Homework. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  the  eight  possible, 
one  positive  and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with 
the  father  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Directedness  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
by  parents  in  the  same  area  . 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  56 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Twenty-three  out  of  a possible  two  hundred  thirty-five  correlations 
were  significant,  thirteen  negative  and  ten  positive. 

Two  variables,  Parental  Guidance  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
and  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  Interpersonal  Relations  were 
correlated  with  four  other  variables.  The  first  variable  mentioned 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Attitude  Toward  Task  Achievement  (Aca- 
demic); negatively  with  Initiation  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  father . 

The  second  variable  was  correlated  with  Activity  Level,  defined  by 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to  and  by  number  of  hobbies,  nega- 
tively with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother. 

Seven  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables 
Six  of  these  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area.  They  were  Engagement  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic),  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do 
something  by  the  mother,  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  both 
father  and  mother,  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations, 
both  as  defined  by  getting  along  well  with  other  children  and  when 
criticized  by  other  children. 

One  variable  was  in  the  Parent  Treatment  area.  This  was  Degree  of 
Guidance  given  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area . 
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Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  58 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  significant,  both  of 
them  negative.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Child's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  area.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  friends  was  correlated  negatively  with  Child's  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

One  correlation  out  of  the  twenty-four  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Child's  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

Two  correlations  out  of  twenty  were  significant,  both  of  them  nega- 
tive. . Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  friends 
and  by  her  children  were  correlated  negatively  with  Child's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  told  to  so  something  by  the  mother. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  63 

One  correlation  out  of  the  sixteen  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  positively 
with  Child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 

One  correlation  out  of  the  six  possible  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Child's  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  as  defined  by 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to. 
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Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  five  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  father. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

One  out  of  the  four  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with 
child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends. 

Summary 

/ • 

Of  the  one  hundred  thirty  correlations  only  nine  were  significant, 
seven  of  them  negative  and  two  of  them  positive. 

Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  corre- 
lated with  four  other  variables.  These  were  Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic),  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic), 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father. 

There  were  nineteen  variables  that  tia^d  rib  significant  correlations 
with  other  variables.  They  were  a 1^  in  the. Child  Behavior  area . 

Parent  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  the  two  aspects  of 
Parent  Behavior  investigated. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  twelve  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Parent's  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Academic  Task 
Achievement. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  twelve  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correla- 
ted negatively  with  Parent's  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of 
School,  where  emphasis  on  Task  Achievement  received  a higher  score. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  76 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  three  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively 
with  Parent's  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School,  where  Task 
Achievement  received  a higher  score. 

Summary 


Only  three  out  of  a possible  forty  correlations  were  significant. 
Three  of  the  Parent  Behavior  variables  and  five  of  the  Parent  Attitude 
variables  had  no  correlations  with  other  variables. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

Two  out  of  a possible  eight  correlations  were  significant,  both 
positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general  and 
when  criticized  by  the  husband  were  correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
given  by  parent  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty  were  significant,  one 
negative,  one  positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism 
in  general  was  correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in 
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Interpersonal  Relations,  while  her  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  friends  was  correlated  negatively  with  Positive  Affect 
Father-Child  Interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  82 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  83 

One  correlation  out  of  the  five  possible  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with 
Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  84 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Only  five  out  of  a possible  one  hundred  fifty  correlations  were 
significant.  One  of  the  Parent  Behavior  variables  and  six  of  the 
Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  had  no  significant  correlations. 

Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  six  possible. 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

One  out  of  the  nine  correlations  was  significant.  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Attitude  Toward 
Importance  of  School. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  six.  Par- 
ental Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
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Attitude  Toward  Importance  of  School. 

Summary 

Three  out  of  the  twenty-one  possible  correlations  were  significant. 
Five  of  the  variables  had  no  correlations  with  other  variables.  Two 
of  these  were  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area,  one  in  the  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area  and  two  in  the  School  area. 

Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 


(Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  88 
significant  correlations. 

(Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 
significant  correlations. 

(Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 
significant  correlations. 

(Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 
significant  correlations. 

(Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 
significant  correlations. 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  a possible  five. 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  an  Anxiety  Situation  was  correlated 
positively  with  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction  and  negative- 
ly with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  Parents  in  an  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions Situation. 


Summary 

Two-. correlations  out  of  a possible  thirty-three  were  significant, 
one  negative  and  one  positive. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child  , 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  six  was  significant.  Parental 
Satisfaction  with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated 
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negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 


There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 

Two  out  of  a possible  fifteen  correlations  were  significant. 

Parent's  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction  while 
Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting  School  was  correlated  with  Positive 
Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four.  Parental  Occu- 
pational Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implemen- 
tation of  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-Table  99 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  six  possible. 
Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School,  where  Task 
Achievement  functions  received  a high  score,  was  correlated  positively 
with  Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  . 

School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 

There  were  no  significant  corre lations . 
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School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Five  out  of  a possible  eighty  correlations  were  significant,  four 
of  them  positive  and  one  of  them  negative.  Nine  variables  had  no  sig- 
nificant correlations,  four  of  them  in  the  Parent  Attitude  area  and 
five  in  the  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  area. 


MOTHER  /FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER /FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  mother  and  father 
frequencies  in  this  area. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  mother  and  father 
frequencies. 

III.  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement 

When  asked  about  the  child's  nonacademic  activities,  thirty-nine 
percent  of  the  fathers  were  able  to  name  one  activity,  while  only  six- 
teen percent  of  the  mothers  fell  in  this  category. 

A significant  difference  in  reporting  also  occurred  as  to  the  type 
of  activity  with  the  father.  Forty-one  percent  of  fathers  indicated 
that  they  and  their  child  engaged  in  non-work,  non-conversational 
activity  or  else  described  their  behavior  in  positive  affect  terms. 
However,  only  twenty  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  this  type  of 
activity  occurred  between  father  and  child. 

When  asked  about  the  child's  implementation  in  doing  jobs  around 
the  house,  twenty-three  percent  of  mothers  and  five  percent  of  fathers 
reported  that  they  always  had  to  supervise  the  child.  Sixteen  percent 
of  mothers  and  thirty-seven  percent  of  fathers  said  they  seldom  had  to 
do  this . 

IV.  Authority 

When  they  corrected  a child  for  notdoing  a job  the  right  way,  nine 
percent  of  mothers  and  twenty-nine  percent  of  fathers  indicated  that 
the  child  simply  accepted  the  correction  but  twenty-eight  percent  of 
mothers  and  ten  percent  of  fathers  indicated  an  emotional  reaction 
only  with  no  indication  of  whether  the  child  accepted  the  parent's 
authority  or  not. 

When  asked  how  the  child' reacted  when  they  criticized  him,  twenty- 
nine  percent  of  fathers  said  the  child  reacted  positively,  apologized 
or  discussed  it.  However,  only  ten  percent  of  mothers  reported  that 
the  child  reacted  in  this  way  when  criticized  by  the  father. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

Parents  were  asked  to  describe  how  their  child  got  along  with  other 
children.  Whereas  twenty-eight  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  their 
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child  had  very  few  or  no  friends,  only  ten  percent  of  fathers  said 
this. 

VII.  Anxiety 

Concerning  the  child's  behavior  when  worried,  twenty- three  percent 
of  mothers  and  forty-nine  percent  of  fathers  reported  that  the  child 
would  talk  about  the  worry  to  someone.  Twenty-four  percent  of  mothers 
but  only  five  percent  of  fathers  reported  that  the  child  would  become 
depressed,  lose  control  or  express  hostile  affect. 

VIII.  Aggression 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Sixty-one  percent  of  fathers  had  not  met  their  child's  teacher  as 
compared  to  twenty- eight  percent  of  mothers.  Sixty-six  percent  of 
mothers  had  initiated  the  meeting  on  a nonforma  1 basis,  but  only 
fifteen  percent  of  fathers  had  done  this. 

Differences  also  occurred  when  parents  were  asked  why  they  thought 
school  was  Important.  Forty-six  percent  of  fathers  as  compared  to 
twenty-two  percent  of  mothers  stressed  personal  and  social  development 
while  sixty-eight  percent  of  mothers  Indicated  that  they  saw  school  as 
a preparation  for  life.  Only  thirty-seven  percent  of  fathers  mentioned 
this  as  a reason. 

II.  Authority 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

A 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

IV.  Anxiety 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

This  series  of  questions  dealt  with  courses  or  training  taken  since 
leaving  school.  Approximately  sixty  percent  of  mothers  and  fathers  had 
not  taken  any  courses.  Of  those  who  had  taken  courses,  significantly 
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more  mothers  had  not  finished  them. 


II.  Occupational  Aspects 

In  Mexico  only  thirteen  out  of  seventy-nine  mothers  worked  as 
compared  to  all  forty-one  fathers  working. 

When  asked  how  they  came  to  be  in  this  kind  of  work,  seven  percent 
of  the  mothers  said  they  wanted  it  as  compared  to  thirty-seven,  percent 
of  fathers,  a rather  large  difference.  Thirty-eight  percent  of 
mothers  gave  as  their  reason  family  trade  or  pressure  as  compared  to 
thirty-four  percent  of  fathers.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  mothers 
gave  responses  which  fell  into  the  combined  rare  response  category  as 
opposed  to  twenty-nine  percent  of  fathers. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  what  their  job  was  like,  ninety-two 
percent  of  mothers  gave  descriptive  responses  as  compared  to  eighty 
percent  of  fathers.  When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  job,  sixty- 
nine  percent  of  mothers  gave  positive  affective  responses  as  compared 
to  sixty-three  percent  of  fathers.  Thirty  percent  of  the  mothers' 
responses  fell  into  the  combined  rare  response  category  as  compared  to 
twenty-nine  percent  of  fathers. 

When  parents  were  asked  what  they  liked  about  their  job,  forty-six 
percent  of  mothers  mentioned  being  with  people  they  liked  as  compared 
to  forty-one  percent  of  fathers  mentioning  this  aspect.  Forty-six 
percent  of  the  mothers'  responses  fell  into  the  rare  response  category 
as  compared  to  forty-four  percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  what  they  disliked  about  their  jobs,  forty-six  percent 
of  mothers  and  forty-one  percent  of  fathers  mentioned  specific  char- 
acteristics of  the  job.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  mothers'  responses 
and  forty-four  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses  fell  in  the  combined 
rare  response  category. 

When  asked  if  they  would  choose  the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  chose 
again,  thirty  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty-seven  percent  of  fathers 
said  that  they  would  not  choose  that  kind  of  work.  Sixty-nine  percent 
of  mothers  and  sixty-one  percent  of  fathers  said  they  would  choose 
that  kind  of  work. 

When  asked  what  they  did  when  problems  arose  on  the  job,  forty-six 
percent  of  mothers  and  seventy-six  percent  of  fathers  said  they  would 
solve  the  problem  by  themselves,  indicating  greater  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  fathers. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers, 
twenty-three  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty-four  percent  of  fathers 
said  that  achieving  good  social  relationships  was  the  preferred  method. 
Tolerance  or  trying  to  understand  the  others'  viewpoint  was  mentioned 
by  thirty  percent  of  mothers  and  forty- four  percent  of  the  fathers. 
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When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss  or 
supervisor,  fifty-three  percent  of  mothers  said  that  the  question  was 
not  applicable  as  they  worked  alone,  while  only  twenty-nine  percent  of 
the  fathers  responded  in  this  manner.  Doing  one's  work  well  and 
properly  was  mentioned  by  twenty- three  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty- 
four  percent  of  fathers. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

When  parents  were  asked  how  they  reacted  to  criticism,  there  were  a 
number  of  significant  differences.  Sixty-three  percent  of  fathers  but 
only  nineteen  percent  of  mothers  indicated  their  reaction  was  one  of 
rational  analysis.  Thirty-three  percent  of  mothers  and  fifteen  percent 
of  fathers  would  ignore  the  criticism,  while  thirty-seven  percent  of 
mothers  as  compared  to  ten  percent  of  fathers  would  get  angry. 

When  the  person  criticizing  was  a friend,  twenty-eight  percent  of 
mothers  and  fifty-nine  percent  of  fathers  would  react  rationally, 
twenty-eight  percent  of  mothers  and  twelve  percent  of  fathers  would 
ignore  the  criticism  and  while  twenty-seven  percent  of  mothers  would 
get  angry,  only  five  percent  of  fathers  indicated  they  would  do  this. 

Sixteen  percent  of  mothers  and  forty-one  percent  of  fathers  reported 
that  they  were  never  criticized  by  their  own  children. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  mothers  were  made  angry  because  of  the  behav- 
ior of  their  children,  but  this  angered  only  fifteen  percent  of 
fathers.  However,  while  thirty-two  percent  of  fathers  were  made  angry 
by  the  annoying  behavior  of  others  or  work-related  problems,  only  nine 
percent  of  mothers  fell  in  this  category. 

When  they  were  angry,  twenty  percent  of  mothers  tried  to  control 
their  anger  or  cope  actively.  Significantly  more  fathers  (forty-one 
percent)  reported  that  they  followed  this  behavior. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To  select  the  sample  of  parents  to  be  interviewed  the  children  in 
each  of  the  eight  sub-groups  were  divided  at  the  median  of  the  Achieve- 
ment scores  (Reading  and  Mathematics) . Children  where  both  parents 
were  not  present  were  eliminated  and  the  sample  was  then  randomly 
selected,  five  from  each  side  of  the  median.  Refusals  necessitated 
random  replacement  from  the  appropriate  half  cell,  giving  a total  of 
eighty  mothers. 

The  head  teachers  of  the  schools  concerned  were  most  cooperative  in 
giving  lists  of  addresses  of  the  parents  who  had  been  sampled.  Initi- 
ally all  mothers  were  contacted  by  the  '^search  associate  who  virlted 
each  address,  explained  the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  made  an 
appointment  ..‘or  an  interviewer  to  call.  An  appointment  card  was  left 
with  the  mother  so  she  would  have  a reminder  of  when  the  interviewer 
was  coming.  If  the  appointment  was  made  more  than  two  weekt  ahead  a 
reminder  card  was  sent  through  the  mail  a few  days  before  the  actual 
interview. 

. At  the  time  of  the  initial  contact  the  possibility  of  interviewing 
the  father  also  was  mentioned  to  the  mother  but  it  was  made  clear  that 
.rch  interview  would  be  carried  out  separately.  In  between  making  the 
appointment  and  the  actual  interview  the  mother  was  asked  to  approach 
her  husband.  When  the  interviewer  called,  he  ascertained  whether  or 
not  the  father  was  willing  to  be  interviewe  and  if  so  made  a firm 
appointment . 

The  ias  in  which  the  families  were  living  were  generally  represen- 
tative of  the  schools  in  which  the  testing  had  been  carried  out. 

There  were  three  main  areas — predominantly  upper  middle  class,  mixed 
ipixed  lower  middle  and  upper  working  and  working  class. 

Two  mothers  refused  to  be  interviewed,  both  from  the  upper  middle 
class  grouping,  one  the  mother  of  a ten-year-old  girl,  the  other  of  a 
fourteen-year-old  girl.  Both  refused  because  they  could  not  see  that 
the  study  had  any  direct  relevance  to  their  own  child  and  were  there- 
fore not  interested.  Forty-eight  fathers  agreed  to  be  interviewed, 
thus  leaving  thirty-two  who  were  not  willing,  thirteen  from  the  middle 
class  and  nineteen  from  the  working  class  groups.  The  main  reason 
given  was  lack  of  time.  Some  fathers  did  indicate  that  if  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  father  interviews  were  obtained  they  would  find  the 
time  to  be  interviewed.  It  was  not  necessary  to  call  on  them,  however, 
as  more  than  forty  father  interviews  were  obtained. 

Parents  who  were  ".interviewed  gave  readily  of  their  time  and  were 
most  hospitable  on  ths  whole.  It  was  rare  for  an  interviewer  to  expe- 
rience the  extremes  of  being  offered  a steak  for  lunch  at  one  interview 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTIONS  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 
Descriptlc  r.  • f the  Sample 


Almost  three-quarters  of  the  children  in  the  sample  (seventy- four 
perce  *:)  t’.id.r  parents.  Only  two,  both  fourteen-year- 

old  working  class  children  (one  boy,  one  girl)  lived  with  only  one 
parent.  Fourteen  percent  lived  with  one  parent  and  a relative,  while 
ten  percent  lived  with  a parent  and  a non-relative. 

Neither  the  age  nor  the  social  class  of  the  child  made  any  signifi- 
cant difference  as  to  who  took  the  main  responsibility  for  him,  both 
parents  or  just  the  mother  or  the  father.  However,  the  sex  of  the 
child  did  make  a difference.  Responsibility  was  assumed  by  both 
parents  for  fifty-five  percent  of  the  boys  in  the  sample,  but  only  for 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  girls.  Mothers  alone  were  responsible  for 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  girls,  a significantly  higher  percentage 
than  that  for  the  number  of  mothers  mainly  responsible  for  boys 
(thirty-eight  percent). 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  were  born  in  the 
London  area,  the  number  being  fairly  evenly  distributed  on  the  three 
variables  of  age,  class  and  sex.  No  further  significant  differences 
occurred  in  any  other  of  the  birthplace  groupings. 

A smaller  percentage  of  fathers  (fifty  percent)  were  born  in  London 
and,  as  for  the  mothers,  the  numbers  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  on 
the  three  variables.  Twenty  percent  of  fathers  were  born  in  a differ- 
ent country  but  one  with  a close  cultural  similarity  to  England, 
Scotland  being  a good  example.  In  this  category  there  was  a signifi- 
cant socioeconomic  status  difference,  with  thirty  percent  in  the  work- 
ing class  and  ten  percent  in  the  middle  class  categories. 

Neither  class  nor  sex  revealed  significant  differences  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  t’.?  age  of  mothers,  but  as  might  be  expected  the  age  of 
the  child  prev  •-  a significant  variable.  Of  the  mothers  interviewed 
thirty-eight  percent  of  those  with  fourteen-year-old  children  fell  in 
the  age  range  forty-five  to  forty-nine  years  of  age,  while  signi:?  leant  - 
ly  fewer  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (ten  percent)  were  in  this  category. 
Fifty  percent  of  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  wore  younger  than  forty- 
five,  while  sixty-five  percent  of  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  were  younger. 

As  far  as  age  of  fathers  was  concerned  ten-year-olds  had  slightly 
(but  not  significantly)  younger  fathers. 

Just  under  half  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  did  not  have  a paid 
occupation.  Among  those  who  did  work,  significantly  more  were  mothers 
of  fourteen-year-old  than  of  ten-year-old  children  an.  r ignif leant ly 
more  were  mothers  of  working  class  children. 
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The  significant  class  results  on  the  question  concerning  father's 
occupation  were  exactly  as  had  been  expected  since  careful  grading  of 
occupation  had  been  built  into  the  sample  selection. 

While  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  fathers  of  children  sampled  had 
educational  qualifications  of  'A'  level  (Matriculation)  or  above,  only 
twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  had  studied  to  this  level  with  signifi- 
cantly more  upper  lower  mothers  leaving  school  at  age  fifteen. 

The  level  of  the  father's  education  produced  some  highly  signifi- 
cant class  differences,  forty  percent  of  the  upper  middle  and  none  of 
the  upper  lower  fathers  being  university  graduates,  while  eighty-three 
percent  of  the  upper  lower  and  thirteen  percent  of  the  upper  middle 
fathers  had  left  school  at  fifteen. 

Almost  half  of  the  sample  (forty-nine  percent)  had  lived  in  their 
present  house  for  eleven  years  or  more,  while  a further  thirty-three 
percent  had  lived  there  at  least  five  years.  Thus,  the  sample  might 
be  regarded  as  a fairly  stable  one  in  terms  of  geographical  mobility. 
This  was  especially  so  in  light  of  the  fact  that  eighty-six  percent 
had  only  lived  in  one  or  no  other  place  since  the  child  tested  had 
been  born. 

Thirty- six  percent  of  the  children  sampled  had  never  been  in  a hos- 
pital and  the  remainder  had  only  been  in  for  short  periods  of  time. 

So  while  it  had  been  originally  hypothesized  that  time  in  a hospital 
might  have  a great  effect  on  the  child's  development  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  sample  drawn. 

Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

This  series  of  questions  in  the  interview  was  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  child's  academic  standing  and  his  manner  of  tackliftg 
academic  problems  as  perceived  by  the  mother. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  children  had  a 
positive  attitude  toward  school.  Only  fourteen  percent  reported  that 
their  children  had  negative  or  strong  negative  feelings.  In  terms  of 
achievement,  thirty- three  percent  saw  their  child  as  achieving  above 
average  in  relation  to  his  age  group,  while  twenty-eight  percent  indi- 
cated that  their  child  was  below  average  or  unsatisfactory.  The  great- 
est number  of  parents  (forty  percent)  reported  their  child's  achieve- 
ment as  basically  average. 

Only  nineteen  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  reported  that  their 
children  tried  to  avoid  doing  their  homework.  The  remainder  did  it 
either  at  a regular  time  or  immediately  on  coming  home  from  school. 


Twsnty-six  percent  of  the  children  had  to  be  reminded  to  do  their 
homework,  but  the  remainder  got  down  to  it  without  any  pushing  -from 
their  parents. 

Only  three  percent  always  put  off  their  homework  to  do  other  things. 
The  great  majority  seldom  or  never  did  this.  If  they  made  a mistake 
in  the  homework  over  half  the  children  would  start  over  again,  while 
twenty-one  percent  would  not. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  felt  that  their 
child  was  doing  poorly  in  school  (twenty-eight  percent)  as  compared  to 
eight  percent  of  mothers  of  ten-year-olds . 

Although  about  the  same  number  of  ten-  and  fourteen-year-olds  put 
off  their  homework  until  the  last  minute  or  did  not  do  it  at  all 
(eighteen  to  twenty  percent),  significantly  more  ten-  than  fourteen- 
year-olds  gave  it  top  priority. 

The  reverse  was  true  when  initiative  was  considered.  More  fourteen- 
year-olds  (sixty-eight  percent)  began  their  homework  totally  on  their 
own  initiative.  Forty  percent  of  ten-year-olds  followed  this  pattern. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Their  were  no  significant  class  differences  in  this  area. 

3 . Sex 

With  regard  to  homework,  girls  seemed  more  conscientious  than  boys. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  girls  in  the  sample  gave  homework  a high 
priority,  doing  it  immediately  upon  coming  home  from  school.  Only 
thirteen  percent  of  the  boys  followed  this  pattern.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  boys  sometimes  put  off  their  homework  to  do  other  things 
but  a significantly  fewer  number  of  girls  (five  percent)  did  this. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question  concerning  the  child's 
academic  performance  would  suggest  that  the  parents  were  giving  a 
fairly  realistic  report  on  their  children,  with  the  majority  seeing 
their  child's  performance  as  basically  average  and  fairly  equal  numbers 
giving  positive  and  negative  reports.  Without  this  balanced  distribu- 
tion it  would,  perhaps,  be  a little  difficult  to  accept  the  report  on 
homework  patterns  which,  on  the  whole,  showed  the  children  in  a very 
favorable  light.  The  picture  was  one  of  over  three-quarters  of  the 
children  sampled  doing  their  homework  at  a regular  time  with  little  or 
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no  reminding  from  their  parents.  Ten-year -olds  needed  to  be  reminded 
more  than  fourteen-year-olds  and  it  seemed  that  girls  were  more  earnest 
than  boys  about  getting  it  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Less  than  twenty 
percent  even  sometimes  put  off  their  homework  to  do  other  things. 

11.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  questions  in  this  area  were  aimed  at  obtaining  an  assessment  of 
parent's  aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  child. 

There  was  some  discrepancy  between  the  parent's  educational  aspira- 
tion for  the  child  and  his  expectation  of  the  same  child's  actual  per- 
formance. Thus  while  thirty-six  percent  of  mothers  would  like  their 
child  to  continue  with  college  or  university  education  only  twenty-four 
percent  expected  that  he  would  do  this.  And  thirty-three  percent 
expected  their  child  to  leave  school  at  fifteen  as  compared  to  only 
twenty-one  percent  of  parents  who  would  actually  like  their  child  to 
leave  at  that  age.  Just  under  twenty  percent  would  leave  the  matter 
to  the  child's  preference,  letting  him  do  what  he  preferred  to  do. 

This  discrepancy  between  aspiration  and  expectation  did  not  occur 
to  anywhere  the  same  extent  in  the  occupational  area.  While  no 
parents  either  aspired  to  or  expected  their  children  to  have  jobs  in 
the  two  lowest  working  class  categories,  sixteen  percent  aspired  to 
and  thirteen  percent  expected  jobs  in  the  upper  middle  class  categories. 

What  was  interesting  about  the  responses  to  these  two  questions  was 
the  high  percentage  of  parents  who  either  replied  by  answering  "Don't 
know"  or  by  placing  the  onus  on  the  child  indicating  that  the  occupa- 
tion they  would  like  their  child  to  take  up  was  what  he  wanted  or  what 
would  make  him  happy.  Forty-one  percent  of  replies  to  the  aspiration 
question  came  in  this  area  and  fifty-eight  percent  for  expectation. 

On  the  negative  side  the  only  type  of  job  that  parents  reported 
with  a high  frequency  that  they  would  not  like  their  child  to  have  was 
one  with  a low  status  (forty-four  percent). 

When  parents  were  asked  what  type  of  work  they  thought  their  child 
would  like  to  take  up,  thirty-one  percent  gave  a "Don't  know"  response. 
Thirty-five  percent,  however,  indicated  that  their  child  would  like  a 
job  in  the  upper  middle  class  categories. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  on  the  educational  ques- 
tions. 
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In  the  occupational  area  significantly  more  parents  of  ten-year- 
olds  (seventy  percent  as  compared  to  forty-five  percent)  said  they  did 
not  know  what  type  of  work  their  child  would  probably  do  when  he  grew 
up. 


Significantly  more  parents  of  fourteen-year-olds  thought  that  their 
child  would  like  a lower  middle  class  job  (twenty-three  percent  as 
compared  to  three  percent). 


2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

In  the  educational  area  significantly  more  middle  class  parents 
would  like  their  child  to  go  to  university,  while  significantly  more 
working  class  mothers  expected  their  child  to  leave  school  at  age 
fifteen. 

This  pattern  continued  in  the  occupational  area  with  significantly 
more  working  class  parents  (twenty-five  percent)  wanting  their  child 
to  have  a lower  middle  class  occupation  as  compared  to  three  percent 
of  the  middle  class.  Significantly  more  middle  class  parents  thought 
that  their  children  would  prefer  an  upper  middle  class  occupation. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  the  educational  area. 

In  the  occupational  area  significantly  more  mothers  of  females  would 
like  their  child  to  have  a lower  middle  class  job  (twenty-three  percent 
as  compared  to  five  percent). 

c.  Summary  and  Interper tat  ion 

Whether  it  was  aspiration  or  expectation  that  was  being  considered 
it  would  seem  that  a number  of  parents  would  be  disappointed  by  the 
child's  eventual  academic  attainment.  An  expectation  of  college  or 
university  education  by  twenty-four  percent  compares  badly  with  an 
actual  admission  rate  over  the  whole  country  of  approximately  seven 
percent.  The  gap  is  even  greater  between  an  aspiration  of  college  or 
university  education  by  thirty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed. 
There  were  no  significant  age  differences  here  so  the  high  percentage 
canr.ot  be  attributed  mainly  to  parents  of  ten-year-olds  who  had  not 
yet  fully  realized  the  limits  of  their  child's  ability. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  parents  seemed  to  have  a more  realis- 
tic approach  in  that,  while  only  twenty-one  percent  actually  wanted 
their  children  to  "wave  school  at  age  fifteen,  thirty-three  percent 
expected  them  to,  with  significantly  more  working  class  mothers  falling 
in  this  category.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  the  children  themselves 
rather  than  the  parents  who  needed  encouragement  to  remain  at  school 
for  longer  than  was  required. 
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When  the  figures  were  broken  down  by  class  the  trend  was  the  fami- 
liar one  of  more  middle  class  mothers  aspiring  to  a university  educa- 
tion for  their  children. 

One  figure  that  might  cause  concern  is  the  percentage  of  mothers 
(twenty  percent)  who  would  leave  the  matter  of  the  level  of  educational 
attainment  up  to  the  child.  This  would  suggest,  perhaps,  a lack  of 
interest  or  an  amount  of  permissiveness  not  necessarily  in  the  child's 
best  interest.  This  could  be  a way  of  shelving  responsibility  for 
decision.  As  parental  interest  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  achievement,  such  a response  would  seem  to  indicate  a lack 
of  interest  that  could  prove  a handicap  to  the  child. 

This  type  of  response  was  more  common  to  the  occupational  questions 
and  could  be  a cause  for  real  concern.  Over  half  the  responses  to  the 
question  concerning  the  occupation  that  parents  expected  their  child  to 
take  up  fell  in  the  "Don't  know"  category.  Even  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  a significantly  greater  number  of  these  came  from  par- 
ents of  ten-year-olds  who  might  legitimately  be  expected  to  be  a little 
vague  about  their  child's  future,  the  figure  was  still  too  large. 

If  we  accept  the  argument  put  forward  by  Daws  that  "occupational 
choice  is  the  outcome  of  a developmental  process  that  has  extended 
over  many  years,"  it  would  seem  essential  for  parents  to  have  a posi- 
tive approach  even  at  age  ten,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  level 
if  not  in  terms  of  a specific  job. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Eighty  percent  of  the  mothers  were  able  to  list  at  least  one  activi- 
ty in  which  their  child  engaged  and  indeed  fifty-four  percent  indicated 
that  their  child  had  four  or  more  activities  in  which  he  was  interes- 
ted. 

When  the  question  was  the  more  specific  one  of  joint  activities  of 
child  and  parent  all  mothers  were  able  to  give  some  response,  and  by 
far  the  highest  percentage  (forty-six  percent)  indicated  nonverbal, 
non-work  activity.  However,  nineteen  percent  indicated  that  the  only 
type  of  interaction  was  of  a negative  nature,  for  example,  they  fought 
or  did  not  like  each  other  very  much. 

Activities  with  the  father  followed  a similar  pattern,  the  highest 
percentage  (forty-one  percent)  being  again  for  a nonverbal,  non-work 
activity.  Slightly  more  children  (twenty-four  percent)  were  reported 
as  having  a negative  relationship  with  their  fathers  than  with  their 
mothers. 

When  it  came  to  activities  with  the  family,  holidays  were  mentioned 
most  frequently  (thirty-eight  percent),  followed  by  outings  of  various 
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types  (twenty-eight  percent).  Only  one  mother  indicated  that  her 
child  did  nothing  with  the  family.  Eight  percent  indicated  that  the 
family  went  to  church  together  and  only  eighteen  percent  mentioned 
that  they  watched  television  together. 

Quite  a large  number  of  children  (thirty-eight  percent)  did  not 
belong  to  any  clubs  or  groups.  Forty-three  percent  were  members  of  an 
organized  group  such  as  the  scouts  or  a church  youth  group,  while  six 
percent  belonged  to  sports  clubs. 

However,  this  did  not  mean  that  children  were  not  interested  in 
nonacademic  activities  of  a non-organized  nature.  Parents  indicated 
that  twenty-six  percent  of  the  children  regarded  sports  as  a hobby, 
while  twenty  percent  were  interested  in  music  or  art.  However,  there 
were  still  twenty-three  percent  whose  parents  indicated  the  child  had 
no  hobby. 

A f ..xfa  of  the  sample  interviewed  did  not  have  any  set  jobs  or 
chores  around  the  house;  as  many  boys  as  girls  fell  in  this  category. 
The  most  common  job  mentioned  was  that  of  dishwashing  (twenty  percent), 
followed  by  bedmaking  (fourteen  percent).  More  boys  than  girls  washed 
the  family  car  (eighteen  percent  compared  to  three  percent)  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  girls  (twenty  percent)  than  boys  (eight  per- 
cent) helped  clean  the  house. 

As  far  as  reasons  for  having  a job  around  the  house  were  concerned, 
the  most  common  one  was  that  of  helping  the  parents  (twenty-nine  per- 
cent), with  the  aim  of  teaching  responsibility  coming  next  (fifteen 
percent) . 

Over  half  of  the  children  never  or  seldom  had  to  be  reminded  to  do 
their  chores  but  thirteen  percent  always  had  to  be  reminded.  Most 
children  did  their  chores  without  asking  for  assistance  from  anyone 
else,  though  twenty-one  percent  did  sometimes  try  to  get  their  siblings 
to  do  their  jobs  for  them.  Most  parents  thought  these  jobs  were  car- 
ried out  pretty  well.  Only  nine  percent  indicated  that  their  child 
performed  poorly. 

Finally,  forty-eight  percent  of  children  seldom  or  never  did  any- 
thing around  the  house  without  being  asked,  more  boys  than  girls 
falling  in  this  category. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  the  number  or  type  of 
activities  the  child  pursued  with  either  father  or  mother.  It  did 
prove  to  be  a significant  variable  in  family  activities,  however,  with 
more  parents  of  fourteen-year-olds  reporting  holidays  as  a family 
activity,  while  significantly  more  parents  of  ten-year-olds  mentioned 
family  outings. 
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While  equal  numbers  of  ten-  and  four teen-year -olds  belonged  to  clubs 
such  as  scouts  or  church  youth  groups,  significantly  more  parents  of 
ten-year-olds  reported  that  their  child  belonged  to  artistic  or  intel- 
lectual type  clubs  or  groups. 

Children  who  did  jobs  around  the  house  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  their  distribution  by  age,  though  more  ten-  than  fourteen- 
year-olds  did  have  jobs  but  the  reasons  for  them  having  the  jobs  did 
differ.  Significantly  more  parents  of  fourteen-year-olds  (forty  per- 
cent) gave  as  a reason  "helping  parents"  while  significantly  more 
parents  of  ten-year-olds  (twenty-eight  percent  as  against  three  percent 
for  fourteen-year-olds)  indicated  that  they  gave  the  child  a job  in 
order  to  teach  him  responsibility. 

That  this  aim  was  not  always  fulfilled  became  clear  with  responses 
to  the  following  question  where  twenty-five  percent  of  parents  of  ten- 
year-old  children  indicated  that  they  always  had  to  remind  the  child 
to  do  his  chores.  No  parents  of  fourteen-year-olds  reported  having  to 
do  this.  As  might  be  expected,  a significant  difference  also  occurred 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  with  thirty-three  percent  of  parents  of 
fourteen-year-olds  never  having  to  remind  their  children  as  compared 
to  ten  percent  of  parents  of ' ten-year-olds. 

However,  when  they  did  perform  their  tasks  both  age  groups  seemed 
to  carry  them  out  efficiently  without  asking  for  assistance  from 
anyone . 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

The  question  concerning  activities  with  the  mother  produced  two  sig- 
nificant class  differences.  Significantly  more  upper  class  children 
(sixty  percent  compared  to  thirty-three  percent)  took  part  with  their 
mother  in  nonverbal,  non-work  activities  such  as  playing  cards,  going 
to  the  cinema  and  so  on,  while  significantly  more  working  class  chil- 
dren (forty  percent  compared  to  thirteen  percent)  worked  with  their 
mother  on  some  constructive  activity  such  as  washing  up  or  cleaning 
the  house. 

Class  seemed  to  play  no  part  in  whether  the  child  had  a negative 
relationship  with  the  mother,  there  being  an  almost  equal  number  in 
each  category.  This  negative  aspect  was  maintained  in  the  relation- 
ship with  the  father,  where  more  working  than  middle  class  mothers 
reported  it  happening,  but  not  to  a significant  degree. 

There  was  a significant  difference  between  the  working  and  middle 
class  with  respect  to  the  number  of  children  who  did  work  around  the 
house  with  their  father  (twenty-eight  percent  of  the  working  as  com- 
pared to  five  percent  of  the  middle  class). 


There  were  no  significant  class  differences  to  the  questions  con- 
cerning either  activities  with  the  family  or  membership  in  clubs  or 
groups.  However,  a significantly  greater  number  of  working  class 
children  (thirty-five  percent)  did  not  have  any  reported  hobby. 

Equal  numbers  in  both  classes  had  jobs  around  the  house  with  sig- 
nificantly more  middle  class  children  (twenty-three  percent)  making 
their  own  beds. 

When  evaluating  their  performance  in  this  area,  significantly  more 
working  class  parents  were  prepared  to  give  a good  rating.  Signifi- 
cantly more  middle  class  parents  indicated  that  performance  was  only 
satisfactory . 

Significantly  more  upper  lower  children  seldom  had  to  be  supervised 
in  their  household  tasks. 

3 . Sex 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  boys  (thirty  percent)  reported  a 
negative  relationship  or  lack  of  interaction  with  their  child  as  com- 
pared with  eight  percent  of  the  mothers  of  girls. 

For  those  who  did  interact  with  their  mothers  there  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a significant  sex  difference  in  the  frequency  of  construc- 
tive activity  such  as  cleaning  the  house  or  washing  up.  Forty  percent 
of  mothers  of  girls  reported  this  as  compared  to  thirteen  percent  of 
mothers  of  boys. 

The  lack  of  relationship  also  occurred  with  the  father  but  in  this 
case  the  posititions  were  reversed,  more  girls  (thirty-three  percent) 
than  boys  (fifteen  percent)  falling  in  this  category. 

The  sex  of  the  child  seemed  to  make  little  difference  as  to  the 
type  of  activities  pursued  with  the  family  or  to  participation  in 
clubs  or  groups.  There  was,  however,  a significant  difference  on  the 
hobbies  question,  with  more  girls  (thirty-three.,  percent)  than-' boys 
(eight  percent)  studying  music  or  art. 

Rather  surprisingly  there  were  no  significant  differences  on  any  of 
the  questions  that  related  to  jobs  around  the  house.  It  seemed  that 
boys  and  girls  did  more  or  less  the  same  sort  of  chores  and  performed 
them  with  equal  efficiency,  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

On  the  whole j the  picture  presented  by  the  responses  to  this  series 
of  questions  was  one  of  a fairly  stable  family  relationship  with  chil- 
dren participating  in  family  activities  and  also  interacting  with  both 
parents  with  little  or  no  change  in  frequency  from  age  ten  to  age  four- 
teen. If  there  is  to  be  a break  with  family  activities  it  would  seem 
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that  it  occurs  after  this  age. 

A minority  of  children  did  not  get  along  with  their  parents  and  it 
was  interesting  to  see  that  the  majority  of  those  who  did  not  get 
along  with  their  mothers  were  boys,  while  the  majority  of  those  who 
did  not  get  along  with  their  fathers  were  girls. 

A surprisingly  low  percentage  mentioned  television  viewing  as  a 
family  activity.  It  may  be  that  this  particular  activity  has  become 
so  much  a part  of  the  pattern  of  day  to  day  living  that  it  is  no 
longer  seen  as  having  any  significance  as  a family  activity.  It  has 
in  fact  taken  on  the  same  status  as  that  of  such  an  activity  as  eating 
together  which  is  such  an  integral  part  of  family  life  that  it  is  not 
really  perceived  as  an  activity  at  all. 

One  disturbing  feature  was  the  lack  of  any  outside  interest  or 
hobby  by  almost  a quarter  of  the  sample,  with  significantly  more  work- 
ing class  children  falling  in  this  category.  If,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Jensen,  the  school  will  have  to  assume,  for  culturally  disadvantaged 
children,  more  responsibility  for  child  rearing,  this  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  areas  where  a start  could  be  made  by  providing  the  child 
with  an  interest  and  activity  outside. of  school  hours. 

One  interesting  point  to  come  out  of  the  questions  concerning  jobs 
around  the  house  was  the  amount  of  sexual  equality.  For  this  sample 
at  least,  more  or  less  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  did  the  same 
jobs  around  the  house  with  the  exceptions  of  washing  the  car  and  house 
cleaning  where  traditional  roles  appear  to  have  been  maintained 
although  the  differences  were  not  statistically  significant. 

The  reason  for  having  jobs  seemed  to  change  with  age,  parents 
starting  out  at  ten  with  the  idea  of  inculcating  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility. At  age  fourteen  this  seemed  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  aim 
of  helping  parents . 

While  children  carried  out  their  chores  with  a fair  degree  of 
efficiency  it  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  helping  parents  had  not  been 
as  thoroughly  assimilated  as  it  might  have  been  in  that  fifty-eight 
percent  never  helped  around  the  house  spontaneously,  males  asserting 
their  independence  rather  more  than  females. 

IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  found  it  difficult  to  give  a 
firm  response  about  their  child's  reaction  to  their  authority.  They 
indicated  that  it  would  all  depend  on  the  situation,  or  the  mood  the 
child  was  in  at  the  time.  However,  thirty-one  percent  indicated  that 
their  child  would  act  positively  if  corrected,  and  a further  nine 
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percent  that  the  child  would  react  neutrally  in  such  a situation  by 
obeying  without  any  indication  of  either  negative  or  positive  feeling. 
The  percentage  of  negative  reactions  was  much  smaller  than  the  posi- 
tive  ones  (eighteen  percent).  This  included  refusal  by  the  child  to 
do  as  he  was  told. 

Mothers  indicated  that  there  were  various  reactions  by  the  child  in 
a disciplinary  situation.  This  was  what  might  be  expected.  What 
seemed  of  interest  here  was  the  number  of  mothers  who  indicated  that 
they  never  disciplined  or  punished  their  children  (twenty-five  percent). 
The  number  of  fathers  who  never  disciplined  or  punished  was  even 
higher  (thirty-six  percent).  Of  the  children  who  were  disciplined  and 
gave  some  reaction  in  this  situation,  twenty-eight  percent  reacted 
posit ively  while  nineteen  percent  either  sulked  or  withdrew  to  their 
room,  when  their  mother  was  the  authority  figure.  Fifteen  percent 
cried  and  ten  percent  expressed  hostility,  either  of  a verbal  or  a 
nonverbal  nature. 

Almost  the  same  percentage  (twenty-five  percent)  reacted  positively 
when  the  authority  figure  was  the  father,  but  only  eight  percent  sulked 
or  withdrew,  while  nineteen  percent  cried  and  five  percent  were  hostile 

No  mother  reported  not  criticizing  her  child,  but  they  did  indicate 
that  eleven  percent  of  the  fathers  did  not  critize  at  all. 

The  most  common  response  to  mother's  criticism  was  for  the  child  to 
argue  or  talk  back  (twenty-five  percent)  but  with  the  father  the  most 
common  response  was  for  the  child  to  become  hurt  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
cry  (twenty-five  percent  for  the  combined  response).  Almost  equal  per- 
centages gave  a positive  response  to  criticism  (twenty  percent  for  the 
mother,  nineteen  percent  for  the  father).  Although  it  was  not  the 
most  common  response  to  the  father's  criticism,  sixteen  percent  of  the 
children  did  argue  or  talk  back,  while  twenty  percent  became  hurt  or 
cried  when  criticized  by  their  mother. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Significantly  more  ten-  than  fourteen-year-olds  were  reported  as 
acting  positively  when  corrected  by  their  mothers  (forty-three  percent 
as  compared  to  twenty  percent). 

As  might  be  expected,  significantly  more  ten-  than  fourteen-year- 
olds  reacted  to  discipline  by  their  mother  by  crying.  Only  one  four- 
teen-year-old was  reported  as  doing  this.  Age  played  no  significant 
part  in  how  children  reacted  to  discipline  by  their  father,  and  there 
were  no  significant  age  differences  in  how  children  reacted  to  criti- 
cism from  either  parent. 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


There  were  no  significant  class  differences  on  the  authority  ques- 
tions. 

3 . Sex 

The  only  significant  sex  difference  was  for  the  numbers  of  children 
not  disciplined  by  the  father  (twenty-three  percent  of  boys  and  fifty 
percent  of  girls). 

c.  Summary  and  Interpertation 

One  of  the  questions  which  might  perhaps  have  been  asked  in  this 
section  was  the  reason  why  either  or  both  parents  did  not  discipline 
their  child.  Thirty-six  percent  of  fathers  came  in  this  category. 
Twenty  were  the  fathers  of  girls  and  nine  the  fathers  of  boys  (a  sig- 
nificant difference). 

The  father's  traditional  role  has  been  one  of  discipline  but,  in 
this  sample  at  least,  it  seems  to  be  a role  that  is  increasingly  being 
abandoned.  There  was  no  significant  class  difference,  middle  and 
working  class  fathers  alike  not  utilizing  their  authority.  Perhaps 
more  disturbing  was  the  fact  that  a quarter  of  the  mothers  interviewed 
never  disciplined  their  children  either.  Inevitably  this  leaves  one 
wondering  if  there  are  some  households  where  there  is  no  authority 
figure  at  all . 

In  the  case  of  criticism,  however,  the  figures  are  much  lower.  All 
mothers  criticized  their  children  at  some  time,  while  only  eleven  per- 
cent of  fathers  did  not  criticize  at  all.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  mother  figure  the  most  common  reaction  to  her  criti- 
cism was  for  the  child  to  argue  or  talk  back. 

With  the  father,  however,  children  most  commonly  felt  hurt.  However, 
these  were  not  exclusive  responses.  Children  did  argue  with  their 
father  or  feel  hurt  when  their  mother  criticized  them. 

V.  Interpersonal  Re  la  t ions 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  the  area  of  Interpersonal  Relations,  criticism  by  friends  or  sib- 
lings produced  very  marked  reactions,  eighty-one  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren either  arguing,  being  hurt  or  (much  more  frequently)  shouting,-, 
quarreling  or  even  fightring  physically.  Only  five  percent  reacted 
pos  itively. 

In  spite  of  this  type  of  reaction,  only  nine  percent  of  parents 
indicated  that  their  child  got  along  poorly  with  other  children.  Over 
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half  of  the  sample  thought  their  children  got  along  very  well,  or 
excellently,  with  others. 


When  asked  about  peer  influence  forty-three  percent  of  mothers  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  think  their  children's  friends  influenced  them 
in  any  way.  Of  those  who  did  see  an  influence,  almost  equal  numbers 
(nine  percent)  saw  it  as  good  or  bad  while  thirty-four  percent  indica- 
ted some  specific  influence,  such  as  "hair  styles,"  "what  they  play," 
and  so  on. 

That  these  children  were  sensitive  to  their  friends'  actions  was 
clear  from  the  responses  given  in  the  situation  where  their  feelings 
had  been  hurt.  Sixty-nine  percent  either  showed  depressive  negative 
affect  or  withdrew  from  the  situation.  Unlike  the  criticism  situation 
only  eleven  percent  of  the  children  expressed  their  reaction  in  .a 
hostile  aggressive  way. 

Only  one  mother  reported  that  her  child  was  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  by  reacting  in  a positive  manner  toward  the  other  person, 
while  nine  percent  reported  a stoical  attitude  on  the  part  of  their 
child. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1 - Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  replies  to  the  questions  asked  in  this  section  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  aggressive  behavior  was  a normal  response  in  interpersonal 
relationships.  Over  fifty  percent  of  parents  thought  their  children 
got  along  well  or  even  excellently  with  others  but  also  indicated  that 
their  child  reacted  aggressively  when  criticized  by  his  peers. 

While  it  might  have  been  expected  that  parents  of  fourteen-year-olds 
would  have  noted  more  peer  influence  on  their  children's  behavior  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  significant  age  difference. 
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VI.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  sample  reacted  to  worry  either  by  with- 
drawing to  their  room  or  by  some  other  physical  or  physiological 
behavior  which  did  not  solve  the  problem,  such  as  biting  their  nails. 
Twenty-five  percent  talked  their  problem  over  with  someone  else  but  a 
further  nineteen  percent  became  very  depressed.  Only  four  percent 
tried  to  cope  with  the  worry  by  goal-directed  thinking. 

Nine  percent  of  mothers  did  not  know  what  their  child  did  when  he 
was  worried  and  a further  five  percent  indicated  that,  as  far  as  they 
knew,  their  children  did  not  worry  at  all. 

Of  those  who  did  worry,  academic  problems  were  the  greatest  cause 
for  concern  for  forty-four  percent,  their  own  faults  and  behavior  the 
next  highest  (eighteen  percent)  with  an  almost  equal  number  concerned 
with  adolescent  problems  such  as  their  appearance  (sixteen  percent). 
Five  percent  worried  about  family  problems. 

When  their  children  were  worried,  twenty-four  percent  of  parents 
reported  that  they  did  not  turn  to  others  for  help.  Of  those  who  did, 
thirty-six  percent  turned  to  both  parents  or  their  father  alone,  while 
twenty-eight  percent  turned  to  their  mother  alone,  the  remainder 
turning  to  siblings  or  someone  outside  the  family. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

The  only  significant  class  difference  was  related  to  the  number  of 
working  class  children  who  turned  to  their  mother  only  for  help  when 
worried  (forty  percent  as  compared  with  eighteen  percent  of  middle 
class  children). 

3 . Sex 

With  regard  to  type  of  worry,  significantly  more  girls  (twenty- 
eight  percent)  worried  about  adolescent  problems  (five  percent  of  boys), 
while  significantly  more  boys  worried  about  their  own  behavior  (twenty- 
eight  percent  as  compared  to  eight  percent  of  girls). 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

This  seems  to  be  an  area  of  particular  difficulty  for  children 


regardless  of  age,  sex  or  social  class.  A very  small  percentage  tried 
to  cope  actively  with  the  worry.  More  turned  to  other  people,  inclu- 
ding their  parents,  for  help  and  it  seems  that  this  is  an  area  in 
which  parents  could  actively  help  their  children  by  indicating  effi- 
cient ways  of  coping  with  worry.  This  of  course  assumes  that  parents 
are  already  familiar  with  effective  coping  techniques,  which  is  not 
always  the  case. 

In  some  cases,  in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  parents  can  help  only  by 
showing  ways  of  dealing  with  the  worry  rather  than  with  the  problem 
that  is  causing  it.  For  instance,  forty-four  percent  of  the  children 
were  worried  about  academic  problems.  It  might  be  difficult  for  par- 
ents to  tackle  the  actual  subject  matter  involved  but  they  might  be 
able  to  indicate  ways  in  which  the  child  could  solve  his  particular 
difficulty,  for  instance  by  reference  to  books,  asking  the  teacher  or 
some  other  means. 

VII.  Aggression 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  children  (sixty-one  percent)  were 
made  angry  by  petty  everyday  annoyances  inflicted  upon  them  by  others 
--someone  picking  on  them,  calling  them  names  and  so  on.  The  cause 
next  most  frequently  mentioned  was  parents  and  authority  figures  in 
general  (fifteen  percent)  followed  by  mistreatment  of  other  people  by 
someone  (thirteen  percent)  . Only  two  mothers  reported  that  their  chil 
dren  never  got  angry. 

Overwhelmingly  the  response  to  the  situation  provoking  the  anger 
was  one  of  hostility.  Thirty-eight  percent  expressed  verbal  hostility 
and  a further  twenty-four  percent  were  physically  aggressive.  Only 
four  percent  tried  to  cope  actively  with  the  anger.  Ten  percent  with- 
drew and  nine  percent  expressed  hostile  affect  only. 

While  fourteen  percent  did  not  usually  get  angry  with  their  mother, 
thirty  percent  did  not  get  angry  with  their  father.  Behavior  also  dif 
fered  according  to  which  parent  the  child  was  angry  with.  If  it  was 
the  mother,  hostility  was  the  primary  response.  Thirty  percent  were 
verbally  aggressive,  while  sixteen  percent  were  openly  rebellious, 
throwing  a temper  tantrum  and  so  on.  Of  the  remaining  children, 
twenty-five  percent  withdrew  from  the  situation,  going  to  their  own 
room.  Only  six  percent  tried  to  control  their  anger  or  resolve  the 
misunderstanding. 

With  the  father,  however,  only  nineteen  percent  were  verbally  hos- 
tile while  fourteen  percent  rebelled.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren withdrew  from  the  situation.  Only  two  children  tried  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 


When  the  situation  was  reversed  and  a friend  was  angry  with  the 
child,  many  parents  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  what  their  child 
did  (thirty  percent).  Of  those  who  did  have  some  knowledge  of  beha- 
vior, twenty-three  percent  mentioned  hostile  behavior,  either  verbal, 
or  physical,  while  twenty-one  percent  indicated  withdrawal  and/or 
finding  other  friends  to  play  with.  Only  five  percent  tried  to  resolve 
the  difficulty  by  finding  out  why  their  friend  was  angry.  Nine  percent 
simply  became  depressed  and  nine  percent  did  nothing. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

■ Only  one  significant  age  difference  occurred  in  this  area.  More 
fourteen-  than,  ten-year-olds  withdrew  to  their  room  when  angry  with 
their  mother  (thirty-five  compared  to  eight  percent). 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

When  angry  with  their  mother,  significantly  more  working  class 
children  (twenty-three  percent)  than  middle  class  children  (five  per- 
cent) withdrew  their  affection. 

Significantly  more  working  class  children  were  never  angry  with 
their  father  (forty-five  percent  compared  to  thirteen  percent  for 
middle  class  children).  Of  those  who  die  get  angry  with  their  father 
thirty-eight  percent  of  middle  class  children  withdrew  to  their  room 
while  only  eight  percent  of  working  class  children  did  this. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

As  with  anxiety,  this  seemed  to  be  an  area  in  which  parents  should 
be  able  to  show  their  children  a more  effective  coping  response  than 
the  ones  they  were  using.  This  was  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
mother  where  forty-six  percent  of  the  children  reacted  aggressively  in 
some  manner.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  why  more  children 
never  got  angry  with  their  father;  because  he  is  a very  powerful 
authority  figure  or,  perhaps,  because  he  is  seldom  in  the  home. 

More  evidence  would  seem  necessary  on  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  the  aggressive  response.  Does  it,  in  fact,  solve  the  problem  and 
therefore  become,  for  the  child  at  least,  good  coping? 

Just  how  much  this  type  of  response  Is  merely  a copying  of  parental 
behavior  seems  to  be  of  importance  here.  As  will  be  seen  when  the 
parent's  responses  to  anger  are  discussed,  a large  number  of  these  were 
also  aggressive,  either  verbally  or  phys  ically  host  ile . 
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Parent -Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

On  the  whole  parents  were  satisfied  with  their  children's  perfor- 
mance in  school. 

While  only  five  percent  of  parents  had  never  met  their  child's 
teacher,  for  seventy-nine  percent  it  was  only  on  a formal  routine 
occasion  such  as  on  an  Open  Evening. 

Most  parents  tried  to  encourage  their  child  in  his  schoolwork  in 
some  way.  Twenty-six  percent  helped  with  homework  only,  while  twenty- 
one  percent  went  further  and  either  provided  encyclopedias  for  their 
children  or  took  them  on  museum  visits  and  other  trips  of  academic 
value.  A further  thirty-four  percent  discussed  their  children's 
schoolwork  with  them,  encouraging  them  or  talking  about  its  importance 
for  the  future. 

However,  when  it  came  to  helping  with  homework  forty-six  percent  of 
parents  did  nothing  either  because  they  considered  their  help  was  not 
necessary  or  because  the  child  received  a detention  at  school  if  he 
did  not  do  his  homework.  Only  ten  percent  gave  active  help  or  used 
rewards  or  punishment  as  a means  of  assistance.  By  far  the  most  common 
behavior  was  a verbal  reminder  ranging  from  just  asking  the  child  to 
frequent  scolding  and  reminding  (thirty-five  percent). 

Most  parents  felt  that  school  was  very  important,  mainly  for  the 
social  development  of  the  child  and  for  socioeconomic  reasons.  However 
a quarter  of  the  mothers  saw  it  as  important  for  the  personal  develop- 
ment of  the  child. 

But,  when  directly  asked  what  the  school's  job  or  responsibility 
was,  sixty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  its  primary 
purpose  was  education. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  ten-  than  fourteen-year-olds  had  met 
their  child's  teacher  on  routine  formal  occasions. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences. 
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3.  Sex 


There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

It  would  seem  that  the  mothers  interviewed  were  almost  uniformly 
interested  in  the  child's  progress  at  school.  This  attitude  was 
apparent  in  both  class  divisions  and  for  both  sex  and  age  groupings. 

If,  as  many  studies  have  indicated,  parental  interest  and  encouragement 
play  a large  part  in  the  child's  achievement,  this  is  a most  hearten- 
ing sign. 

Not  so  encouraging,  perhaps,  is  the  high  percentage  (forty-six  per- 
cent) who  did  nothing  regarding  homework,  although  consideration  of 
the  homework  patterns  reported  partially  helps  to  explain  this  in  that 
a large  number  of  children  seemed  to  settle  down  to  it  on  their  own 
initiat ive . 

Only  ten  percent  gave  active  help,  a figure  that  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  new  teaching  methods  that  are  being  used  (particu- 
larly the  introduction  of  the  new  mathematics)  which  leaves  many  par- 
ents bewildered.  Perhaps  what  is  needed  are  more  classes  to  acquaint 
parents  with  what  their  children  are  really  learning  at  school. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  the  close  parent-teacher  relationship 
so  greatly  emphasized  by  the  Plowden  report  (1967).  Admittedly  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  mothers  had  met  the  child's  teacher  but  for  over 
three-quarters  of  them  it  was  a routine  occasion  with  five  or  perhaps 
ten  minutes  to  discuss  problems. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  always  the  fault  of  the  parent.  As  Choen 
has  shown,  the  idea  of  a more  diffuse  role  for  the  teacher  with  closer 
contact  between  home  and  school  has  received  little  support  from  head 
teachers,  while  in  Goodacre's  study  it  was  found  that  contacts  with 
parents  seldom  extended  beyond  meetings  on  school  premises.  Few 
schools  had  established  parent-teacher  organizations  and  few  teachers 
ever  visited  pupils'  homes.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  sample  inter- 
viewed in  this  study  was  not  untypical  of  the  country  in  this  respect. 

While  some  investigators  have  reported  class  differences  among 
parents  regarding  their  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  school,  no 
significant  differences  occurred  in  the  present  Investigation.  Well 
over  half  the  sample  still  believed  the  school's  job  was  to  educate 
the  child,  though  unfortunately  definitions  of  "educate"  were  not 
obtained.  That  the  conception  of  "educate"  may  vary  widely  was  sug- 
gested by  answers  to  another  question  asking  why  parents  felt  school 
was  important.  A quarter  of  the  parents  indicated  school  was  important 
for  the  personal  development  of  the  child  and  a majority  mentioned 
social  development  and  socioeconomic  reasons.  These  replies  would  seem 
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to  indicate  that  "educate"  means  much  more  than  straight  academic 
achievement . 

II.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  they  want  their  child  to  do  something,  over  three-quarters  of 
the  parents  (seventy-eight  percent)  initially  made  the  request  in  a 
mild  polite  way  and  forty-eight  percent  found  that  nothing  was  required 
beyond  this,  the  children  then  doing  as  requested.  For  those  for  whom 
some  follow-up  was  necessary,  equal  numbers  (twenty  percent)  needed 
either  to  be  reminded  or  to  be  continually  scolded  to  get  the  task  done. 

If  they  found  their  child  was  doing  a job  incorrectly  most  parents 
(eighty-three  percent)  indicated  that  they  would  demonstrate  or  explain 
the  correct  way  and  then  leave  their  child  to  do  it  himself.  A minori- 
ty would  either  scold  the  child  (five  percent)  or  make  him  work  it  out 
for  himself. 

When  asked  how  they  disciplined  or  punished  their  children,  mothers 
gave  a wide  variety  of  responses.  Twenty-one  percent  indicated  they 
made  use  of  deprivation  of  privilege,  while  thirteen  percent  used 
deprivation  of  movement,  confining  the  child  to  his  room  or  to  the 
house.  Thirteen  percent  used  mild  verbal  reproof  while  nineteen  per- 
cent used  strong  verbal  behavior  or  threats.  Only  four  percent  tried 
discussion  or  praise  as  a means  of  discipline.  Twenty-four  percent 
indicated  they  never  punished  their  child  at  all. 

The  number  of  fathers  who  did  not  punish  their  child  was  even 
larger  (thirty-one  percent).  Of  those  who  did  discipline  their  chil- 
dren, sixteen  percent  used  mild  verbal  and  eighteen  percent  strong 
verbal  reproof.  Thirteen  percent  used  deprivation  of  privilege  while 
nine  percent  made  use  of  deprivation  of  movement.  Only  five  percent 
tried  discussion  or  praise  as  a means  of  discipline. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  was  a significant  age  difference  as  to  the  number  of  mothers 
who  used  deprivation  of  movement  as  a means  of  discipline,  with  more 
mothers  of  ten-year-olds  employing  this  method. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significant  class  differences  occurred  as  to  the  type  of  follow-up 
used  by  parents  after  initially  requesting  their  child  to  carry  out  a 
task.  Significantly  more  (thirty  percent)  middle  class  parents 
scolded  their  children  as  compared  with  ten  percent  of  working  class 
parents . 
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There  was  also  a significant  class  difference  as  to  the  number  of 
children  who  needed  a reminder.  While  sixty-eight  percent  of  working 
class  parents  indicated  that  their  children  needed  no  reminder,  only 
twenty-eight  percent  of  middle  class  parents  reported  this. 

3.  Sex 

Significantly  more  fathers  of  females  never  disciplined  or  punished 
their  child. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Just  as  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  homework,  replies  to  these 
questions  presented  almost  too  good  a picture.  The  calm  parent  polite- 
ly requests  and  the  child  politely  conforms. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  this  area  parents  could  be  divided  into  two  categories.  Whether 
they  did  nothing  to  help  their  children  get  along  with  their  peers 
(thirty-six  percent)  or  they  encouraged  social  activity  by  having  the 
friends  to  the  house  or  taking  them  on  outings. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

There  were  no  significant  age,  class  or  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

There  seems  little  to  say  about  this  question  except  to  suggest 
that  the  thirty-six  percent  of  parents  who  did  nothing  to  help  the 
child  might  have  made  more  effort.  Parental  encouragement  is  surely 
important  in  all  aspects  of  coping  behavior  and  this  may  be  an  area 
that  a child  finds  particularly  difficult. 

IV . Anx  ie  ty 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  their  child  was  worried  the  majority  of  mothers  (fifty-three 
percent)  tried  to  bring  about  tension  reduction  either  by  giving  the 
child  support  or  reassurance  or  by  suggesting  some  way  in  which  he 
might  forget  the  worry,  for  example  by  keeping  busy. 

Only  eleven  percent  counseled  direct  action  toward  the  source,  with 
almost  as  many  (eight  percent)  telling  the  child  to  accept  the  inevita- 
bility of  the  situation. 
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b.  Significant  Differences 


There  were  no  significant  age,  class  or  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

This  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  child's  section  on  Anxiety. 
Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Over  half  the  mothers  interviewed  (fifty-eight  percent)  had  not 
taken  any  courses  or  training  since  they  left  school. 

Twenty- three  percent  of  mothers  had  taken  courses  because  it  was 
necessary  for  their  occupation,  a nurse's  training  for  instance.  Only 
four  percent  had  taken  courses  with  the  idea  of  self-improvement  in 
mind.  Nine  percent  had  taken  them  for  the  sake  of  interest  or  as  a 
distraction  (to  get  out  of  the  house).  Six  percent  had  taken  them  with 
the  idea  of  helping  the  family. 

Most  women  had  taken  the  courses  almost  immediately  upon  leaving 
school  and  in  most  cases  had  completed  them  and  felt  they  had  gained 
from  them. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

A summary  is  not  necessary  as  the  few  results  are  self-explanatory. 

II.  Occupat ional  Aspects 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Of  the  mothers  interviewed,  just  over  half  had  a job  of  some  kind 
(fifty-four  percent).  Of  those  who  did  work,  seventy-four  percent 
felt  positively  about  the  job  while  the  remainder  were  neutral.  No 
one  expressed  negative  feelings.  This  absence  of  negative  feeling 
also  appeared  when  the  mothers  were  asked  what  they  disliked  about 
their  job,  with  fifty-four  percent  indicating  that  there  was  nothing 
they  disliked.  Seven  percent  found  their  job  boring  while  fourteen 
percent  disliked  the  poor  conditions.  The  remainder  (twenty-three 
percent)  indicated  that  it  was  a special  characteristic  of  the  job 
that  made  them  dislike  it. 

A special  characteristic  was  also  the  reason  given  by  a number  of 
mothers  for  liking  a particular  job  (fifty-four  percent).  In  spite  of 
this,  fifty-eight  percent  of  those  working  would  not  choose  the  same 
sort  of  work  if  they  had  to  make  the  decision  again. 
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When  faced  with  problems  in  the  job  situation,  two  types  of  coping 
seemed  equally  popular,  either  to  solve  the  problem  completely  alonfe 
(thirty-three  percent)  or  to  seek  help  either  from  a co-worker  or  a. 
supervisor. 

There  also  seemed  to  be  two  main  ways  of  getting  along  with  fellow 
workers.  The  first,  favored  by  forty-seven  percent,  was  to  achieve  a 
good  social  relationship  by  being  friendly.  The  second  approach,  used 
by  thirty-five  percent  of  the  working  mothers,  was  one  of  tolerance, 
trying  to  understand  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  the  best  way  to  get 
along  with  the  boss  was  to  do  the  work  well  and  to  do  as  they  were 
told.  A smaller  percentage  (twenty-five  percent)  thought  that  the  key 
to  good  relations  was  to  show  respect  for  the  boss. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

I 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  was  a significant  class  difference  in  the  number  of  mothers 
who  did  not  work,  there  being  more  middle  than  working  class  mothers 
in  this  category. 

Among  those  who  did  work  significantly  more  working  class  mothers 
would  not  choose  the  same  job  if  they  had  to  make  the  decision  again. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

On  the  whole,  the  attitude  toward  work  among  mothers  seemed  positive 
and  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  would  encourage  their  children  in  a 
like  attitude.  However,  while  they  indicated  what  appropriate  coping 
behavior  was  in  various  situations  there  was,  of  course,  no  evidence 
that  they  always  carried  it  out. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  mothers  were  asked  how  they  reacted  to  criticism,  responses 
varied  according  to  the  people  who  criticized  them.  To  criticism  in 
the  abstract  thirty-eight  percent  Indicated  they  would  analyze  it  in  a 
rational  way.  However,  when  the  person  criticizing  was  the  husband 
this  figure  dropped  to  twenty-five  percent,  the  same  percentage  for 
friends,  and  eleven  percent  if  the  person  criticizing  was  her  own  child. 
Other  types  of  responses  varied  accordingly. 
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Twenty-four  percent  thought  they  would  dislike  criticism  and  take  it 
poorly  but  when  specific  people  were  mentioned  the  percentage  was 
smaller,  fifteen  percent  for  husbands,  sixteen  percent  for  friends  and 
fifteen  percent  for  children. 

Fifteen  percent  thought  they  would  get  mad  or  argue  if  criticized 
but  only  in  a specific  situation.  Twenty-one  percent  would  argue  with 
their  husband,  but  only  eight  percent  would  get  angry  with  their 
friend.  Fifteen  percent  would  get  angry  with  their  children. 

The  response  given  least  frequently  was  that  of  ignoring  the  criti- 
cism altogether.  Eleven  percent  indicated  they  would  ignore  criticism 
from  their  children  but  only  four  percent  would  ignore  it  from  a 
friend  and  eight  percent  from  their  husband. 

However,  twenty-nine  percent  indicated  that  their  friends  never 
criticized  them,  nine  percent  that  their  husbands  never  did  and 
eighteen  percent  never  received  criticism  from  their  children.  L.,_ 

When  asked  what  things  made  them  angry,  mothers  tended  to  give 
responses  that  fell  into  three  main  categories.  The  largest  (thirty 
percent)  consisted  of  the  annoying  behavior  of  other  people,  for  exam- 
ple "someone  does  something  idiotic,"  "people  are  hypocritical  and 
snobbish." 

The  next  largest  (twenty-five  percent)  were  responses  where  the 
source  of  anger  was  the  child.  And  the  third  (twenty-one  percent) 
were  responses  mentioning  mistreatment  of  other  people  by  someone, 
for  example  "I  see  someone  mistreated." 

Five  percent  of  the  mothers  said  they  never  got  angry.  Proving  by 
the  interviewer  failed  to  produce  any  further  response. 

When  asked  how  they  reacted  when  they  were  angry,  sixty-two  percent 
of  mothers  said  they  would  be  verbally  or  even  physically  aggressive. 

The  next  most  favored  response,  but  only  by  fourteen  percent  of  the 
mothers,  was  to  try  to  control  or  overcome  their  anger  or  at  least 
not  to  show  it  openly.  Nine  percent  indicated  they  would  sulk  or 
become  grouchy. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  correlations. 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  was  only  one  significant  difference  involving  responses  to 
the  question  concerning  what  things  made  mothers  angry.  Significantly 
more  middle  class  parents  indicated  that  mistreatment  of  other  people 
made  them  angry. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  responses  to  these  questions  indicated  that  while  mothers  seem 
to  take  criticism  much  better  from  a friend  than  do  their  children, 
their  response  in  an  anger  situation  is  still  basically  aggressive. 
This  may  well  serve  to  explain  the  predominance  of  aggressive  respon- 
ses in  the  children  of  these  mothers.  Learning  by  imitation  they 
choose  the  response  most  frequently  observed  by  them. 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER -CORRELATIONS 


Child  Behavior 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Six  out  of  a possible  thirty-six  correlations  were  significant,  all 
of  them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
was  correlated  with  Activity  Level  in  Task  Ach ievement  (Nonacademic), 
defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  . Initiation  in  Academic  Task  Achievement 
was  correlated  with  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies. 
Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with  Initia- 
tion in  Task  Achievement  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Nonacademic 
area,  while  Persistence  in  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement. 

Task  Ach  ievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

One  correlation  out  of  the  thirty  possible  was  significant. 
Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  Authority  figure  was  the  mother. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

Only  one  out  of  the  eighteen  possible  correlations  was  significant. 
Attitude  Toward  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along 
well  with  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 

Four  out  of  a possible  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  one 
positive  and  three  negative.  Initiation  in  Academic  Task  Achievement 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Implementation  in  Anxiety.  Attitude 
Toward  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  negatively  with  Imple- 
mentation in  the  Anxiety  area,  while  Persistence  in  Academic  Task 
Achievement  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  and 
negatively  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 

None  of  the  twenty-four  possible  correlations  in  this  area  were 
s ignificant . 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 

One  out  of  the  thirty  possible  correlations  was  significant. 
Initiation  in  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  the  problem  was  that  of  dealing  with  criti- 
cism by  the  mother. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  7 

None  of  the  possible  eighteen  correlations  were  significant. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  twelve  was  significant.  Activity 
Level,  defined  as  number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to,  was  correla- 
ted positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

Eight  out  of  the  twenty-four  correlations  were  significant,  seven 
positive  and  one  negative.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of 
hobbies,  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with 
Aggression  in  general.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with 
the  mother  and  the  father.  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonaca- 
demic) was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggres- 
sion in  general  and  when  angry  with  the  father  and  the  mother.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother,  while 
Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

Five  correlations  out  of  a possible  fifteen  were  significant,  four 
of  them  positive  and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  punished 
by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  ability  to  cope  when,  the 
child's  feelings  were  hurt  by  another  child  but  negatively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  punished  by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  both  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children  and  when  criti- 
cized by  other  children.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the 
mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feel- 
ings were  hurt  by  another  child. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  ten.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  punished  by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  with  Imple- 
mentation in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 

Six  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty  were  significant,  four  of 
them  positive  and  two  of  them  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
punished  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  both  mother  and  father.  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
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punished  by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  the  mother,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the 
father,  however,  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  mother  and  the  father. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  13 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Implementation 
in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  friends. 

Summary 

In  all,  there  were  two  hundred  seventy-five  correlations  in  this 
area.  Of  these,  thirty-five  were  significant,  seven  of  them  negative 
and  twenty-eight  positive. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  had  the  greatest 
number  of  correlations  with  other  variables,  six  in  all.  It  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Initiation,  Implementation  and  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  the  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement  area,  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  punished  by  both  father  and  mother  and  negatively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father. 

Three  variables  had  five  significant  correlations  with  other  vari- 
ables. These  were  Coping  Effectiveness  when  punished  by  the  mother 
(four  positive,  one  negative);  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  (two 
positive,  three  negative)  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the 
father  (three  positive,  two  negative). 

Only  one  variable  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  vari- 
ables. This  was  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Authority  area  when  told 
to  do  something  by  the  mother. 

Interpretive  Comments 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  these  correlations  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  scores  are  based  on  the  mother's  report  of  her  own  and 
the  child's  behavior.  The  validity  of  this  report  will  be  the  subject 
of  another  volume  in  which  the  child  behavior  reported  in  the  interview 
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and  the  child  behavior  assessed  by  tests  and  peer  reports  will  be  com- 
pared. However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  mother's  report  has  a reasonable  validity.  The  interview 
questions  were  divided  into  four  main  areas--Child  Behavior,  Parent 
Behavior,  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  and  Parent  Attitude.  Correlations 
were  computed  within  and  across  these  areas  to  ascertain  what,  if  any, 
relations  existed  between  them. 

The  first  area  was  child  behavior.  Within  this,  correlations  were 
carried  out  of  assessments  of  behavior  in  the  six  areas  of  Task 
Achievement,  both  Academic  and  Nonacademic,  Interpersonal  Relations, 
Authority,  Aggression  and  Anxiety.  It  is  interesting  that  of  the  fif- 
teen different  combinations  resulting,  ten  produced  one  or  no  signifi- 
cant correlations.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  good  or  bad  beha- 
vior in  one  area  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the  same  type  of  beha- 
vior in  another  area. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  had  the  greatest 
number  of  correlations  with  other  variables,  six  in  all.  This  result 
could  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  Taking  it  at  its  face  value  it 
could  be  that  the  ability  to  cope  with  anger  directed  toward  the 
mother  is  related  to  an  ability  to  do  well  in  the  Nonacademic  Task 
Achievement  area.  It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  related  to  the  ability 
to  cope  when  punished  by  parents  as  this  must  nearly  always  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  anger.  In  other  words,  the  child  who  can  control 
his  temper  in  one  situation  is  most  likely  to  control  it  in  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  if  a child  gets  along  well  with 
the  mother  there  is  a certain  "halo"  effect,  the  mother  perceiving  the 
child  as  doing  well  in  other  areas  of  behavior.  However,  if  this  were 
the  case,  perhaps  more  significant  correlations  would  have  been  expec- 
ted than  actually  occurred. 

Significant  relationships  which  might  have  been  expected  were  those 
in  the  two  areas  of  Task  Achievement.  Interestingly,  the  greater  the 
number  of  hobbies  the  child  had,  the  better  he  initiated  coping  beha- 
vior and  coped  effectively  with  academic  problems;  while  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  the  Nonacademic  area  was  strongly  related  to  a number  of 
aspects  of  academic  Coping  Behavior. 

This  gives  some  support  to  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  that 
children  who  do  well  academically  also  do  well  in  Nonacademic  areas  and 
that  the  stereotype  of  the  child  who  does  nothing  but  study  to  get 
ahead  is  not  a true  one. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

Four  correlations  out  of  a possible  eighteen  were  significant,  all 
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of  them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
was  correlated  with  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  parent  over 
the  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  and  with  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration.  Initiation  in  Academic  Task  Achievement  also  was  correla- 
ted positively  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration;  while  Persistence  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with  amount  of  satisfaction 
expressed  by  parent. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 

Four  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation  and  Engagement  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  all  were  correlated  negatively  with  the  parent's 
reasons  for  the  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  with  emphasis  on 
the  child's  personality  development  scoring  high.  Engagement  also  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  eighteen,  both  of 
them  negative.  Initiation  and  Engagement  in  Academic  Task  Achievement 
were  correlated  negatively  with  Parent's  Conception  of  the  Major  Func- 
tion of  School. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  19 

Six  correlations  out  of  a possible  eighteen  were  significant,  three 
positive  and  three  negative.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  amount  of  satisfaction 
expressed  by  the  parent  over  the  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  and 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonaca- 
demic) was  correlated  positively  with  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed 
by  parents  and  negatively  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration.  Imple- 
mentation in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively 
with  both  Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting  School  and  Parental  Academ- 
ic Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacadem ic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  20 

Three  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  all  of  them  nega- 
tive. Initiation  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonaca- 
demic) were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration 
while  Implementation  was  correlated  negatively  with  the  reason  for  the 
child  having  a job  around  the  house,  emphasis  on  child's  personality 
development  scoring  high. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  twelve  were  significant,  all 
of  them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  punished  by  the  mother 
was  correlated  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  punished  and  when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated 
with  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  parents  over  the  child's  Aca- 
demic Task  Achievement. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

One  significant  correlation  out  of  ten  was  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  was  correlated 
positively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

Three  correlations  out  of  fifteen  were  significant,  one  positive 
and  two  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  punished  by  the  mother 
was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major  func- 
tion of  school.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  punished  by  the  father  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major  function 
of  school.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  also 
was  correlated  negatively  with  this  variable. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

Three  out  of  the  nine  possible  correlations  were  significant,  two 
positive  and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions, defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children,  was  correla- 
ted negatively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school  while  both 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  another  child  and  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  feelings  were  hurt  by  another  child  were  correlated  posi- 
tively with  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  parents  over  the  chiltfs 
Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 

One  correlation  out  of  six  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness, 
when  criticized  by  other  children,  was  correlated  positively  with 
reasons  for  the  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  emphasis  on  child's 
personality  development  scoring  high. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 

One  correlation  out  of  six  was  significant.  Implementation  in  the 
Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Academic  Aspira- 
tion . 
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Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  twelve  were  significant,  all 
of  them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  and  with  friends  were 
all  correlated  positively  with  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by 
parent  over  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 


Thirty-three  correlations  were  significant  out  of  the  two  hundred 
eight  possible.  Of  these  thirty-three,  seventeen  were  negative  and 
sixteen  positive. 

One  of  the  Parent  Attitude  variables  had  the  greatest  number  of 
significant  correlations  with  other  variables,  ten  in  all.  Amount  of 
satisfaction  expressed  by  parents  over  child's  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  and  negatively 
with  Persistence  in  Academic  Task  Achievement;  positively  with  Activity 
Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  and  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic);  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  punished  and 
when  crititized  by  the  father;  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  other  children  and  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other 
children  and  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the 
mother  and  with  friends. 

Parental  Academic  Aspiration  had  the  next  highest  number  of  signifi- 
cant correlations,  six  in  all,  three  positive  and  three  negative. 

Seven  Child  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with 
other  variables  while  only  one  Parent  Attitude  variable  (Parental 
Attitude  Toward  Importance  of  School)  had  no  significant  correlations. 
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Interpretive  Comments 


There  seemed  to  be  quite  a satisfactory  amount  of  agreement  between 
these  two  types  of  behavior  at  least  in  the  Academic  Achievement  area. 
Parents  with  high  Academic  aspiration  saw  their  children  as  initiating 
action  in  this  area  and  coping  well.  As  might  be  expected,  parents  who 
thought  their  child  was  achieving  well  saw  them  as  persisting  in  Task 
Achievement  situations. 

However,  the  agreement  in  other  areas  was  not  so  high,  particularly 
for  the  Academic-Nonacademic  relationship.  In  those  cases  where  the 
parents  placed  stress  upon  the  child's  personality  development  as  the 
reason  for  the  child  having  a job  around  the  house  the  child  did  not 
score  highly  on  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation  or  Engagement  in  the 
Task  Achievement  area.  A number  of  different  interpretations' could  be 
placed  upon  these  results.  Parents  whose  children  were  not  doing  so 
well  at  school  might  feel  that  their  personality  should  be  developed 
in  other  directions  or  conversely  feel  that  training  them  at  home  would 
help  them  settle  down  to  their  schoolwork. 

On  the  whole,  parents  with  a positive  attitude  toward  their  child's 
Academic  Task  Achievement  saw  them  as  coping  efficiently  in  the  other 
behavior  areas. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

There  were  five  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve,  all  of  them 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  in  Schoolwork  and 
in  Homework.  Engagement  assessed  on  two  different  questions  and  Ini- 
tiation in  Task' Achievement  (Academic)  all  were  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Implementation  in  homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  35 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  thirty,  both  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  Amount  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in 
Interpersonal  Relations,  while  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academ- 
ic) was  correlated  with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Attitude  Toward 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  given  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 

There  was  one  significant  difference  out  of  twelve.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Implementation  in  homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  39 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  40 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  thirty,  all  of 
them  positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  corre- 
lated with  Activity  Level  and  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction, 
while  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  corre- 
lated with  Activity  Level  father-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic?)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situa- 
tion. There  were  no  other  significant  correlations. 

k 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  ten.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  a Nonacademic  Task  Achievement 
situation. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

Four  correlations  out  of  twenty-five  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  punished  by  the  mother  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively 
with  Activity  Level  father-child  interaction  and  Positive  Affect 
mother-child  interaction.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the 
father  was  correlated  positively  with  Positive  Affect  mother-child 
interaction . 
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Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  46 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  the  child's  feelings  were  hurt  was  correlated  positively 
with  Parental  Implementation  in  Schoolwork. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  49 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  ten  were  significant,  both  of 
them  negative.  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Activity  Level  mother -chi Id  interaction  and  Positive  Affect 
father-child  interaction. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

One  correlation  out  of  two  was  significant.  Implementation  in  the 
Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by 
Parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  54 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  friends  was  correlated  positively  with  Par- 
ental Implementation  of  Homework. 
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Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  -’Table  56 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  sixteen.  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  was  correlated  positively 
with  Activity  Level  father-child  interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Twenty-two  out  of  the  two  hundred  fifty-nine  correlations  were 
significant,  nine  of  them  negative  and  thirteen  of  them  positive. 

One  of  the  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  had  the  greatest 
number  of  significant  correlations,  five  in  all.  Parental  Implemen- 
tation in  Homework  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness, 
Engagement  measured  on  two  questions  and  Initiation  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  and  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  friends. 

Of  the  Child  Behavior  variables,  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-six  had 
no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables.  Of  the  Parent  Treat- 
ment of  Child  variables  only  one,  Parental  Directedness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic),  had  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpretive  Comments 

There  were  few  significant  relationships  in  these  two  areas  and 
those  which  did  occur  were  not  those  which  might  have  been  expected. 
When  the  parents  helped  a child  with  homework  the  child  did  not  face 
up  to  problems,  engage  in  them  or  cope  as  effectively  in  the  Task 
Achievement  areas  as  when  the  parent  did  nothing.  A possible  explana- 
tion of  these  unexpected  results  is  that  the  parent  felt  that  as  the 
child  was  not  doing  well  at  school  he  needed  to  be  helped  at  home. 

Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  58 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  twenty-four,  two 
of  them  negative  and  one  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism 
in  general  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  child's  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Academic  Task  Achievement  area.  Coping  Effective- 
ness by  the  mother  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  negatively 
with  child's  Engagement  in  Academic  Task  Achievement  measured  on  two 
different  questions.  _17~ 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

One  correlation  out  of  twenty-four  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  was  correlated  positively 
with  child's  Activity  Level  in  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement,  defined 
as  number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twenty.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general  was  correlated  positive- 
ly with  the  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general  was  correlated  negatively  with 
child's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Anxiety. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  63 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  sixteen.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with  child's 
Implementation  in  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement. 

Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  five.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with 
child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  and  when 
punished  by  the  mother. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Eight  out  of  one  hundred  thirty  possible  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant, three  of  them  negative  and  five  of  them  positive. 

Two  variables  had  three  significant  correlations  with  other  varia- 
bles. Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was 
correlated  negatively  with  child's  Engagement  in  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment measured  on  two  questions  and  negatively  with  child's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  dealing 
with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with  child's  Implementation 
in  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  punished  and  when  disciplined  by  the  mother. 

Two  out  of  the  five  Parent  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations,  while  fifteen  of  the  twenty-six  Child  Behavior  variables 
were  not  correlated  significantly  with  other  variables. 

Interpretive  Comments 

There  were  very  few  significant  relationships  here.  It  had  been 
expected  that  there  would  be  some  relationship  between  behavior  pat- 
terns, particularly  in  the  Aggression  area  as  this  would  indicate  that 
the  child  was  behaving  in  a certain  way  as  a result  of  imitating  the 
mother.  But  such  relationships  were  not  found,  especially  in  the 
Aggression  area.  In  the  area  of  Interpersonal  Relations  there  was 
slightly  more  agreement  with  the  ability  of  the  mother  to  cope  with 
cr it icisnv  correlating  positively  with  the  child's  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  the  mother  but  negatively  with  the  child's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends. 

However,  the  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  correla- 
ted with  the  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  and  punished 
by  the  mother.  So  although  the  relationships  within  actual  areas  were 
not  always  significant  overall,  there  was  some  pattern  of  similarity. 

Parent  Behavior 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  the  two  aspects  of 
Parent  Behavior  investigated. 
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Interpretive  Comments 


There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  the  two  areas  of 
parent  behavior  investigated,  suggesting  that  the  Coping  Effectiveness 
dimension  comprised  a different  ability  in  each'  case,  as  had  occurred 
in  the  Child  Behavior  area. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 

/ 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  child  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  parent  over  child's 
Academic  Task  Achievement . 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  the  eight  possible. 

; Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correla- 

ted positively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  and  reason  for 
the  child  having  a job  around  the  house,  with  emphasis  on  child's  per- 
sonality development  scoring  high. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

One  correlation  out  of  twelve  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping , 

Effectiveness  with  criticism  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Attitude  Toward  Importance  of  School. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  76 

There  were  no  significant  correlations.  j 

Summary  j 

Four  out  of  the  forty  possible  correlations  were  significant,  two  j 

positive  and  two  negative.  Only  one  variable  had  more  than  one  sig-  .j 

nificant  correlation.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  friends  was  correlated  positively  with  amount  of  satisfaction  by 

parents  over  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  and  with  Parental  Occu-  j 

pational  Aspiration.  Of  the  five  Parent  Behavior  variables,  two  had 
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no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables.  Of  the  eight  Parent 
Attitude  variables,  four  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other 
variables. 

Interpretive  Comments 

No  distinct  pattern  of  relationship  emerged  here.  It  would  seem 
that  mothers  who  were  able  to  cope  well  with  criticism  were  more 
involved  in  the  development  of  their  child's  personality,  and  aspiring 
to  a job  of  high  status  for  them. 

However,  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  regard  school  as  being  of 
great  importance . 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  the  eight  possible, 
both  of  them  positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  her  husband  and  by  friends  was  correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
given  by  parents  in  a Nonacademic  Task  Achievement  situation. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

One  significant  correlation  occurred  out  of  a possible  twenty. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  was  correlated  positively 
with  Activity  Level  mother-child  interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  82 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  83 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  84 


There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Only  three  correlations  out  of  fifty  were  significant  and,  of  these, 
none  were  for  the  Aggression  area. 

Interpretive  Comments 

As  with  the  previous  area,  there  was  no  distinct  pattern  of  rela- 
tionships but  again  mother's  ability  to  cope  with  criticism  showed 
some  interesting  relationships.  Thus  mothers  scoring  high  on  this 
variable  gave  more  help  to  their  children  in  Nonacademic  Task  Achieve- 
ment situations  and  also  participated  in  more  activities  with  their 
children. 

Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 

Two  correlations  out  of  six  were  significant.  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspira- 
tion while  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively 
with  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  parents  over  child's  Academic 
Task  Achievement. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

Amount  of  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major  function  of 
school.  There  were  no  other  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Three  correlations  out  of  the  twenty-one  possible  were  significant, 
two  of  them  negative  and  one  positive. 

Interpretive  Comments 

Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  and  Parental  Academic  Aspiration 
correlated  highly  indicating  that  parents  realize  the  importance  of  a 
good  educational  background  in  seeking  to  gain  high  status  in  the  occu- 
pational area . 
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Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 


(Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  88 
significant  correlations. 

(Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 
significant  correlations. 

(Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 
significant  correlations. 

(Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 


Two  correlations  out  of  ten  were  significant,  one  positive  and  one 
negative.  Parental  directedness  in  Task  Achievement  was  correlated 
negatively,  and  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  was  correlated  positive- 
ly, with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

The  only  two  significant  correlations  have  already  been  discussed. 
Interpretive  Comments 

Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  correlated  negatively 
with  the  amount  of  Positive  Affect  expressed  in  a mother-child  situ- 
ation. This  situation  is  often  seen  in  mother-child  relationships 
where  both  mother  and  child,  especially  at  age  fourteen,  tend  to 
express  Negative  rather  than  Positive  Affect  when  the  mother  makes  an 
attempt  to  guide  the  child. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  k Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 


Three  correlations  out  of  six  were  significant,  two  positive  and  one 
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negative.  Amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  parents  over  child's 
Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  and  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  par- 
ents in  a Nonacademic  Task  Achievement  situation.  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Directedness  in 
Task  Achievement. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 

Two  correlations  out  of  fifteen  were  significant,  both  of  them 
positive.  Amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  parents  over  child's 
Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  with  Positive  Affect  mother- 
child  interaction  and  with  degree  of  guidance  given  by  parents  in  an 
Interpersonal  Relations  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 

Three  correlations  out  of  four  were  significant,  all  of  them  posi- 
tive. Reasons  for  the  child  having  a job  around  the  house  was  correla- 
ted positively  with  Parental  Implementation  in  Schoolwork  and  Homework. 
Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Par- 
ental Implementation  in  Schoolwork. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-Table  99 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

One  correlation  out  of  the  ten  possible  was  significant.  Parental 
Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with  Positive  Affect 
mother-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 


One  correlation  out  of  fifteen  was  significant.  Parental  Conception 
of  the  major  function  of  school  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity 
Level  father-child  interaction. 

School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 


Nine  correlations  out  of  the  eighty  were  significant,  three  of  them 
negative  and  six  of  them  positive.  One  variable  had  four  correlations 
with  other  variables.  Amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  parents 
over  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  'jjft&.eorr  elated  positively  with 
Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  and  Degree^/of  Guidance  given 
by  parents  in  the  same  area.  It  also  was  correlated' positively  with 
Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction  and  ^egree  of  Guidance  given 
by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal  Relations  situation. 

Four  out  of  the  ten  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  had  no  sig- 
nificant correlations  with  other  variables  while  three  of  the  eight 
Parent  Attitude  Variables  had  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpretive  Comments 

Again  there  were  few  significant  relationships.  In  this  case,, 
parental  satisfaction  with  schoolwork  correlated  positively  with  par- 
ental guidance  indicating  that  parents  have  made  a distinction  between 
the  child's  actual  behavior  in  the  Task  Achievement  situation  and  the 
way  the  parent  assesses  it,  taking  the  child's  level  of  ability  into 
account . 


Summary 
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MOTHER/FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER/ FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Description  of  the  Sample 

As  already  indicated  in  the  Introduction,  the  eighty  mothers  were 
sampled  in  such  a way  that  there  were  ten  mothers  in  each  of  the  eight 
sub-groups,  five  of  whose  children  were  above  the  median  on  achievement 
scores  and  five  of  whom  were  below  the  median.  Forty  fathers  were 
selected  on  the  same  basis  so  that  there  were  five  in  each  of  the 
eight  sub-groups.  This  meant  that  not  only  was  the  interview  sample 
representative  of  the  full  sample,  but  the  sample  of  fathers  well 
represented  that  of  the  mothers. 

Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  mother  and  father 
frequencies  in  this  area. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

The  questions  in  this  area  were  aimed  at  obtaining  an  assessment  of 
parent's  aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  child. 

An  equal  percentage  of  mothers  and  fathers  wanted  a university  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  while  significantly  more  mothers  than 
fathers  wanted  them  to  at  least  graduate  from  high  school.  The  really 
big  difference  was  in  the  area  where  the  parent  indicated  that  the 
child's  preference  was  the  most  important  variable.  Forty-three  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  fell  into  this  category  while  only  fourteen  percent 
of  the  mothers  did  so. 

This  question  on  educational  aspiration  was  the  only  one  to  produce 
significant  differences. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

When  asked  what  kind  of  things  the  child  did  with  his  father,  there 
was  a significant  difference  in  reporting  between  mothers  and  fathers 
when  activities  were  divided  into  nonverbal,  verbal,  constructive, 
negative  and  neutral.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that 
activities  between  father  and  child  were  of  the  type  that  fell  into 
only  one  of  these  categories,  while  forty-five  percent  of  the  fathers 
indicated  this. 

IV.  Authority 

On  the  question  of  discipline  mothers  and  fathers  differed  in  their 
perception  of  the  situation.  While  thirty-one  percent  of  mothers  said 
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their  husband  did  not  discipline  the  child  only  thirteen  percent  of 
fathers  indicated  that  they  fell  in  this  category.  / 

Significant  differences  also  occurred  concerning  the  child's 
reaction  to  the  father's  punishment.  Eight  percent  of  the  mothers 
said  the  child  sulked  or  withdrew  but  twenty-eight  percent  of  fathers 
indicated  that  this  was  how  the  child  responded  to  their  punishment. 
While  thirty-six  percent  of  mothers  did  not  know  what  the  child  did 
when  punished  by  the  father,  a significantly  smaller  percentage  of 
fathers  (fifteen  percent)  did  not  know  either. 

V.  Interpersonal  Relations 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  section. 

VI.  Anxiety 

/.  . 

There  were  no  significant  differences  here  but  it  seems  worthwhile 
to  call  attention  to  the  figures  on  the  question  "What  kind  of  things 
does  he  worry  about?"  The  percentages  for  fathers  and  mothers  in  each 
category  were  exactly  the  same. 

VII.  Aggression 

The  uniformity  of  agreement  in  the  Anxiety  area  did  not  extend  to 
this  area.  A significant  difference  occurred  to  the  question  of  what 
made  the  child  angry.  Sixty-one  percent  of  mothers  said  that  their 
children  were  made  angry  by  petty  annoyances  while  only  forty  percent 
of  fathers  indicated  that  their  children  were  made  angry  in  this  way. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

While  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said  they  did  nothing  to  see 
that  the  child  got  his  homework  done,  thirty-eight  percent  of  fathers 
said  they  did  nothing.  And  while  twenty  percent  of  mothers  indicated 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  anything  as  the  child  did  it  on  his 
own,  only  five  percent  of  the  father's  responses  fell  in  this  category. 

II.  Authority 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

Significantly  more  mothers  did  something  to  help  their  child  get 
along  with  other  children.  Fifty-three  percent  of  them  encouraged 
social  activity  in  some  way  while  only  twenty-eight  percent  of  fathers 
fell  in  this  category. 
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IV.  Anxiety 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 
Parent  items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

While  a majority  of  mothers  in  the  sample  interviewed  had  not  taken 
any  courses  or  training  since  they  left  school,  about  half  of  the 
fathers  had  taken  courses,  most  of  them  of  the  professional  or  voca- 
tional type.  This  was  also  true  of  those  mothers  who  had  taken  courses. 

Both  fathers  and  mothers  had  taken  these  courses  shortly  after 
leaving  school  and  most  had  completed  the  course  and  felt  that  they 
had  gained  from  it. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

In  England  all  forty  fathers  worked  and  forty-three  out  of  the 
eighty  mothers  worked.  When  asked  how  they  came  to  be  in  the  kind  of 
work  they  were  in,  seven  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty-five  percent  of 
fathers  said  that  they  wanted  that  type  of  work,  a sizable  difference 
in  percentage.  Thirty-two  percent  of  mothers  and  twenty  percent  of 
fathers  mentioned  financial  returns  as  the  reason  for  their  choice  of 
work.  Into  the  rare  response  category  fell  sixty  percent  of  mothers' 
responses  and  forty-five  percent  of  the  father  ' responses. 

When  asked  what  their  job  was  like,  thirty-two  percent  of  mothers 
and  seventeen  percent  of  fathers  gave  purely  descriptive  responses. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  mothers  and  twenty-two  percent  of  fathers  gave 
evaluative  responses  in  describing  their  job. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  work,  seventy- four  percent  of 
mothers  and  sixty-seven  percent  of  fathers  gave  positive  affective 
responses.  Neutral  or  ambivalent  responses  were  given  by  twenty-five 
percent  of  mothers  and  twenty-seven  percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  what  they  liked  about  their  job,  twenty-three  percent  of 
mothers  and  twenty  percent  of  fathers  mentioned  being  with  friendly 
people  or  people  they  liked.  Special  characteristics  of  the  job  were 
mentioned  by  fifty-three  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty-two  percent  of 
the  fathers.  Falling  into  the  combined  rare  response  category  were 
twenty  percent  of  the  mothers'  responses  and  forty  percent  of  the 
fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  they  disliked  about  their  job,  fourteen  percent  of 
mothers  and  twenty-two  percent  of  fathers  mentioned  poor  working  condi- 
tions. Special  characteristics  of  the  job  were  mentioned  by  twenty- 
three  percent  of  mothers  and  twenty  percent  of  fathers.  Fifty-one 
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percent  of  the  mothers  and  thirty-two  percent  of  the  fathers  said  that 
there  was  nothing  that  caused  them  to  dislike  the  job. 


When  asked  if  they  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  had  it  to 
do  over,  thirty-two  percent  of  mothers  and  forty-five  percent  of 
fathers  said  they  would  not  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  However,  fifty- 
eight  percent  of  mothers  and  forty-seven  percent  of  fathers  said  they 
would  choose  the  same  kind  of  work. 

When  asked  what  they  did  when  problems  arose  on  the  job,  thirty-two 
percent  of  mothers  and  seventy  percent  of  fathers  said  they  would  try 
to  solve  the  problem  themselves,  a sizable  difference  indicating  more 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  fathers.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the 
mothers  and  seventeen  percent  of  the  fathers  said  they  would  first  try 
to  solve  the  problem  themselves  and  then  seek  help  from  supervisors. 

Into  the  rare  response  category  fell  thirty  percent  of  mothers'  respon- 
ses and  five  percent  of  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers, 
forty-six  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty-two  percent  of  fathers  mentioned 
good  social  relationships.  Tolerance,  understanding  or  respect  was 
mentioned  by  thirty-five  percent  of  mothers  and  ten  percent  of  fathers. 
Into  the  combined  rare  response  category  fell  sixteen  percent  of  the 
mothers'  responses  and  twenty-five  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss  or 
supervisor,  sixteen  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty-seven  percent  of 
fathers  said  the  question  was  not  applicable  as  they  worked  alone. 

Doing  your  work  well  was  mentioned  by  forty-two  p^’cent  of  mothers  and 
thirty-two  percent  of  fathers.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  mothers' 
responses  and  twelve  percent  of  fathers'  responses  fell  into  the  com- 
bined rare  response  category. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

When  parents  were  asked  how  they  reacted  to  criticism,  significantly 
more  fathers  (fifty-eight  percent)  than  mothers  (thirty-eight  percent) 
indicated  rational  analysis  while  significantly  more  mothers  (twenty- 
four  percent)  than  fathers  (eight  percent)  indicated  that  they  disliked 
criticism  or  took  it  poorly. 

The  same  type  of  response  occurred  when  the  criticism  came  from 
friends,  twenty-six  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty  percent  of  fathers 
reacted  with  rational  analysis. 

When  asked  what  made  them  angry,  three  of  the  categories  produced 
significant  differences.  Twenty-four  percent  of  mothers  but  only  five 
percent  of  the  fathers  indicated  that  their  child  was  a source  of 
anger.  Twenty  percent  of  mothers  but  only  three  percent  of  fathers 
mentioned  mistreatment  of  other  people  as  a source  of  anger;  while 
twenty-nine  percent  of  mothers  and  sixty-three  percent  of  fathers 
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indicated  that  the  annoying  behavior  of  other  people  and  work-related 
problems  were  their  main  source  of  anger. 

IV.  Occupational  Values 

Significantly  more  fathers  (twenty- five  percent)  than  mothers 
(eight  percent)  placed  Self-Satisfaction  as  their  first  value. 
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GERMANY 


INTRODUCTION 

I. 

The  German  Parent  Interview  differed  in  some  points  from  the  other 
cross-national  Parent  Interviews: 

1.  Our  interviews  were  carried  out  two  years  later  than  those 
in  the  other  countries,  i.e.,  April  through  June  1969. 

2.  We  only  interviewed  mothers,  not  fathers. 

3.  Some  items  had  been  deleted  in  the  German  interview  so  that 
nothing  can  be  said  about  interpersonal  relations  in  the 

i parent-child  interaction  area  and  about  academic  task  achieve- 

j ment  of  mothers,  and  only  little  on  personal  characteristics 

I of  mothers. 

> Since  Germany  had  combined  Stage  II  and  Stage  III,  mothers  of  those 

| children  were  interviewed  who  had  been  tested  with  our  modified  Stage 

j.  Ill  instruments. 

i The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  our  parents  in  the 

eight  cells  for  all  three  stations: 


Stations Variables 


10 

14 

UW 

UM 

UW 

UM 

m 

f 

m 

f 

m 

f 

m 

f 

H 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Ko 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

28 

Hd 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

25 

Total 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

80 

H = Hannover  UW  = Upper  Working  m = male 

Ko  = Koblenz  UM  = Upper. Middle  f = female 

Hd  = Heidelberg 

The  mothers  were  chosen  randomly  at  each  station  from  each  subgroup. 
Parents  were  contacted  either  by  phone  or  by  personal  visit.  Very  few 
parents  refused  to  be  interviewed  (five  percent),  and  generally  it  was 
possible  to  get  the  consent  for  one  of  the  following  days  after  the 
first  contact.  Parents  agreed  mainly  because  they  had  been  informed 
of  the  study  by  their  children’s  having  been  tested  before.  Thus, 
what  had  been  allowed  by  the  head  of  the  school  should  be  "something 
serious."  In  order  to  be  sure,  however,  some  parents  asked  their 
children  "Is  that  the  man  who  tested  you  in  school?"  before  letting  the 
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interviewer  come  in.  He  was  in  fact  the  same  person  as  that  testing 
in  the  classes. 

All  parents  interviewed  lived  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  three 
cities,  the  areas  being  equal  to  those  from  which  the  schools  were 
chosen . 

The  general  attitude  of  mothers  toward  the  interview  was  quite  posi- 
tive, i.e.,  they  were  interested  in  the  questions  and  frequently  said 
more  than  necessary.  Middle  class  mothers  tended  to  answer  more  freely 
and  naturally,  whereas  working  class  mothers  often  asked  whether  their 
replies  could  have  any  consequences  on  the  school  records. 

The  interviews  were  carried  out  by  two  graded  psychologists,  one  in 
each  station.  Before  the  interview  they  met  twice  in  order  to  go 
through  the  questions  and  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  their 
behavior  in  the  interview  situation.  Then  four  pilot  interviews  were 
carried  out  by  each  in  each  station;  thereafter  they  met  again  to  come 
to  a final  "strategy."  Two  of  the  interviewers  had  had  experience 
interviewing  people  during  their  practical  courses  as  students  in 
psychology,  and  one  had  already  done  interviews  for  an  advertising 
service . 


II. 


During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  a lot  of  publications  in 
Germany  on  child-rearing  practices,  from  workers  in  various  fields  such 
as  psychologists,  sociologists,  teachers,  and  social  workers.  The 
works  go  from  scientific  studies  to  more  journalistic  views  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  old  traditional  forms  of  education.  Two  English 
authors  had  some  influence  on  the  discussion  in  Germany,  one  with 
broad  experience  in  practical  education,  the  other  a psycholinguist, 
who  has  stimulated  many  psychologists  and  sociologists  to  do  similar 
research  in  Germany:  A.  S.  Neill  and  B.  Bernstein. 

As  to  the  methods  for  assessing  child-rearing  attitudes,  most 
studies  used  questionnaires  like  the  Parent  Attitude  Research  Instru- 
ment by  Schaefer  and  Bell,  many  of  those  using  a short  translated  ver- 
sion of  this  instrument  (e.g.,  Keil,  W.  and  Keil,  H. , 1970).  Kemmler 
(1960)  and  Kemmler  and  Heckhausen  (1957,  1959)  tri.?d  to  get  data  on 
the  independence  training  of  German  mothers  by  asking  questions  similar 
to  those  of  Winterbottom.  Wesley  and  Karr  (1968)  used  the  same  set  of 
questions  for  a comparison  of  American  and  German  mothers. 

Another  approach  is  to  ask  children  about  their  parents  and  their 
child-rearing  attitudes  and  practices.  This  method,  described  by 
Bronfenbrenner,  and  Roe  and  Siegelman,  has  also  been  used  in  a variety 
of  German  studies  (e.g.,  Hermann  et.  at.,  1968;  Minsel  and  Fittkau, 
1971). 
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Concerning  educational  practices  at  home  and  in  the  school  that  can 
only  be  assessed  by  direct  observation,  we  have  few  studies.  Most 
research  in  this  area  was  done  by  Tausch,  R.  and  Tausch,  A.  M.,  from 
Hamburg  University,  summed  up  in  their  book  on  educational  psychology 
(1970). 

The  influence  of  certain  child-rearing  attitudes  on  the  children's 
behavior  and  personality  was  studied  in  a number  of  works,  particularly 
by  workers  around  Heckhausen  on  the  development  of  motivation  (Heck- 
hausen,  H. , 1965;  Heckhausen,  et.  al.,  1966;  Heckhausen  and  Kemmler, 
1957;  Heckhausen  and  Roelofsen,  1962;  Heckhausen  and  Wagner.  1965), 
(Keil,  W.  and  Keil,  H.,  1970),  but  also  on  cognitive  variables  (Hermann 
and  Stapf,  1968,  1972)  and  certain  personality  dimensions  like  those 
in  the  Children  Personality  Questionnaire  by  Potter  and  Cattell  (Seitz 
and  Jankowski,  1969). 

Generally  one  can  say  that  no  German  study  concerning  the  field  of 
parent-child  relations  has  up  to  now  undertaken  to  get 'informat ion  in 
so  many  behavior  areas  on  the  child  by  the  interview  technique  as  the 
cross-national  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  below. 

MOTHER  DESCRIPTIONS  - CHI-SQUARE 

Description  of  the  Sample 

The  mothers  came  from  three  German  towns  with  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants  each:  Hannover,  Heidelberg,  and  Koblenz.  Each  of.  these 
three  stations  was  equally  represented  in  the  sample,  just  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  three  variables  age,  sex  and  socioeconomic  status 
(SES)  was  equally  distributed. 

About  eighteen  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  said  that  both 
parents  were  responsible  for  caring  for  the  child,  whereas  in  seventy 
percent  of  the  cases  the  main  responsibility  lay  with  the  mother  only. 
In  four  percent  of  the  cases  the  father  took  the  responsibility,  and 
in  the  remaining  eight  percent  it  was  other  relatives,  and  parents  and 
relatives,  as  those  caring  most  for  their  children.  Neither  social 
class  nor  sex  made  any  significant  difference  in  this  variable.  How- 
ever, a significant  age  difference  was  found  here;  many  more  mothers 
of  fourteen-year-olds  reported  that  mother  and  father  were  responsible 
for  the  child,  whereas  the  ten-year-olds  had  a significantly  larger 
number  of  the  mother  as  the  main  person  caring  for  them.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  German  parents  divide  their  responsibility,  as  chil- 
dren grow  up. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  were  born  in  the  same  town  as 
that  where  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  nineteen  percent 
of  the  mothers  came  from  a rural  area,  sixteen  percent  were  born  in  an 
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adjacent  Bundesland,  whereas  eighteen  percent  were  born  in  a distant 
Bundesland.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  had  their  birthplace 
in  East  Germany  or  in  areas  being  Polish  today  (e.g.,  Silesia,  East 
Prussia,  Pomerania).  No  significant  sex  or  age  differences  in  the 
birthplace  of  the  mother  were  found.  However,  the  two  social  classes 
differed  significantly  as  to  the  number  of  mothers  who  were  born  in  a 
distant  Bundesland.  That  is,  significantly  more  mothers  from  the 
upper-middle  class  came  from  a distant  Bundesland  as  compared  ?ith 
mothers  from  the  upper-lower  class.  This  trend  also  showed  up  in  rela- 
tion to  the  category  "birthplace  in  an  adjacent  Bundesland,"  where  the 
social  class  difference  was  almost  significant. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  fathers  were  born  in  the  same  town,  twenty 
percent  had  their  birthplace  in  a rural  area  and  twenty-one  percent 
came  from  East  Germany.  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  any 
of  the  three  variables. 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  mother  ages  were  between  forty  and  forty- 
four  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  eleven  percent  of  the  mothers  (only 
of  ten-year-olds)  were 'between  twenty-five  and  thirty-four,  while 
twenty-four  percent  were  between  thirty-five  and  thirty-nine.  Neither 
class,  sex,  nor  age  revealed  meaningful  significant  differences  in  the. 
distribution  of  the  ages  of  the  mothers. 

Nineteen  percent  of  the  fathers  came  in  the  age  range  twenty-five 
to  thirty-nine,  thirty  percent  were  aged  forty  to  forty-four,  while 
twenty-nine  percent  were  in  the  range  forty- five  to  forty-nine.  The 
remaining  twenty-two  percent  were  aged  fifty  and  above.  Significant 
differences  between  class,  sex  or  age  groups  did  not  occur. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  had  no  paid  occupation,  i.e., 
they  were  housewives.  The  number  was  fairly  equally  distributed  on 
the  three  variables. 

Since  grading  of  occupation  had  been  built  into  the  sample  selection 
the  significant  class  difference  on  the  question  concerning  fathers' 
occupation  was  to  be  expected. 

As  to  mothers'  education,  thirty-three  percent  of  the  upper-middle 
class  had  graduated  from  Gymnasium  (Abitur) , twenty-three  percent  had 
additional  university  studies,  whereas  the  percentages  for  the  upper- 
lower  classes  were  eight  and  three  percent,  respectively.  These  dif- 
ferences were  very  significant  and  even  more  significant  if  one  looks 
at  the  numbers  for  the  Realschule  (secondary  school):  only  five  percent 
of  the  upper-lower  class  mothers  were  secondary  school  graduates,  as 
compared  to  forty-five  percent  of  the  upper-middle  class  mothers. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  upper-lower  class  mothers  had  only  attended  the 
Volksschule  (elementary  school),  while  only  one-fifth  of  the  upper- 
middle  sample  of  mothers  were  Volksschule  graduates  without  any  further 
school  education.  These  differences  were  also  very  significant. 
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For  the  fathers  the  picture  was  quite  similar:  seventy-five  percent 
of  upper -middle  class  fathers  were  Gymnasium  graduates,  and  fifty- 
eight  percent  studied  at  the  university.  About  the  same  number  of 
upper-lower  class  fathers  (seventy-eight  percent)  had  only  attended 
the  Volksschule  . Both  differences  were  very  significant.  As  to  the 
Realschule,  approximately  the  same  number  of  fathers  from  both  classes 
(twenty  percent)  had  this  education. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  children  in  this  sample  had  never  been  in 
the  hospital,  thirty-five  percent  have  been  in  the  hospital  once,  and 
ten  percent  twice.  Since  time  for  all  admissions  for  those  who  had 
been  in  the  hospital  was  quite  low,  one  can  say  that  time  spent  in  the 
hospital  had  no  great  effect  on  the  child’s  behavioral  development  in 
our  sample.  One  age  difference  was  found:  fourteen-year-olds  had  sig- 
nificantly more  often  been  in  the  hospital  than  ten-year-olds. 

In  eighty-four  percent  of  the  cases  neither  mother  nor  father  had 
been  absent  from  home  for  six  months  or  more  and  in  fourteen  percent 
of  the  sample  the  fathers  had  been  living  away  from  home  for  half  a 
year  or  more.  There  were  no  significant  age,  sex  or  social  class  dif- 
ferences in  whether  or  not  one  or  more  parents  had  been  away  for  a 
longer  period. 

Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

This  series  of  questions  in  the  interview  was  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  child's  academic  standing  and  his  manner  of  tackling 
academic  problems  as  perceived  by  the  mother. 

Whereas  forty- three  percent  of  the  mothers  believed  that  their 
child's  achievement  was  average  or  barely  above  average,  forty-one 
percent  reported  that  their  children  showed  a performance  definitely 
above  average  and  sixteen  percent  thought  their  child  to  be  below 
average  or  unsatisfactory.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  said 
their  child  had  a positive  attitude  toward  school,  while  another  nine 
percent  thought  that  the  child  had  strong  positive  attitudes  toward 
school.  Only  ten  percent  reported  that  the  child  had  negative  feelings 
and  eighteen  percent  saw  the|r  son  or  daughter  as  having  neutral  or 
ambivalent  feelings  toward  school. 

Many  mothers  (forty  percent)  said  that  doing  homework  had  high 
priority,  i.e.,  it  was  done  immediately  upon  coming  home,  while  thirty 
percent  reported  that  it  was  done  at  a regular  time,  i.e.,  after  dinner 
or  some  other  occupation.  Ten  percent  tried  to  avoid  or  put  off  their 
homework,  and  the  remainder  did  or  usually  did  their  homework  without 
any  specification  given  by  the  mother.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the 
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children  did  not  have  to  be  reminded  to  do  their  homework.  Eighteen 
percent  needed  an  occasional  reminder,  and  nine  percent  had  to  be 
pushed.  Nineteen  percent  of  mothers  responded  by  describing  the 
child's  affective  response  rather  than  initiation  or  lack  of  It. 

Only  one  percent  always  puts  off  homework  to  do  other  things,  nine 
percent  frequently  did  this  and  nineteen  percent  did  It  sometimes. 

The  great  majority  of  the  children,  however,  seldom  (thirty-four  per- 
cent) or  never  (thirty-six  percent)  put  off  their  homework. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  children  would  start  again  with  no  dis- 
play of  emotion  when  they  discovered  that  they  had  done  their  home- 
work the  wrong  way.  Forty  percent  would  start  again  after  expressing 
either  unhappiness  or  anger.  Only  one  thild  would  have  to  be  made  to 
start  again,  three  percent  would  not  start  over,  while  nine  percent 
would  seek  aid  or  advice,  and  four  percent  would  show  anxiety  without 
Indication  of  a solution  of  the  problem. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 

3.  Sex 

The  mothers  of  girls  reported  more  often  than  mothers  of  boys  that 
their  child  had  positive  attitudes  and/or  feelings  about  schoolwork. 
This  difference  was  very  significant  In  our  sample. 

Nlth  regard  to  putting  off  homework  to  do  other  things,  mothers  of 
girls  said  significantly  more  often  that  their  child  never  did  this. 

Further,  boys  significantly  more  often  got  angry  than  did  girls 
when  they  had  to  start  over  their  homework  after  having  found  that 
they  had  done  it  the  wrong  way,  according  to  their  mothers'  statements. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Only  sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  thought  their  child's  perfor- 
mance to  be  below  average  or  unsatisfactory.  Compared  with  the  actual 
distribution  of  school  grsdes  there  seemed  to  be  a tendency  for 
mothers  to  generally  overestimate  their  child's  achievement  In  school 
or  to  describe  him  In  a more  favorable  light  than  was  actually  true. 
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German  children,  on  the  whole,  apparently  like  going  to  school  and 
doing  their  home-work  regularly  without  putting  it  off,  and  start  the 
homework  over  when  it  was  being  done  wrong,  i.e.,  they  seemed  to  be 
rather  achievement  oriented  and  independent. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  that  these  qualities  apply  especi 
ally  to  girls.  This  finding  supported  observations  of  school  teachers 
that  girls  were  not  more  intelligent  than  boys,  but  easier  to  work 
with,  already  in  the  first  years  of  school. 

II..  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  questions  in  this  area  were  aimed  at  obtaining  an  assessment  of 
the  parents'  aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  child. 

There  was  a certain  discrepancy  between  the  mother's  educational 
aspiration  for  the  child  and  her  expectation  of  the  same  child's  per- 
formance. Whereas  seventy-five  percent  would  like  their  child  to 
become  a University  graduate  or  to  leave  Gymnasium  with  the  Abitur, 
sixty-one  percent  really  expected  he  would  do  this.  Concerning  the 
other  extreme  of  the  educational  scale,  only  four  percent  would  like 
to  see  their  child  leaving  school  at  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
but  eighteen  percent  of  the  mothers  thought  that  their  child  would  not 
go  farther. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  stated  that  they  wished  for 
their  child  to  have  a job  classified  at  socioeconomic  status  levels 
one  and  two,  the  two  highest  levels.  Fifteen  percent  preferred  their 
child  to  have  a level  three  type  of  job  and  three  percent  indicated  a 
preference  for  their  child  to  have  a level  four  type  job.  Level  five 
and  six  type  jobs  were  not  named  by  any  mother.  Twenty-one  percent 
indicated  they  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  child  and  would  accept 
any  job  that  made  him  happy. 

On  the  negative  side  mothers  did  not  want  their  child  to  have  a job 
with  a low  status:  twenty- four  percent  indicated  this  Thirty-six 
percent  mentioned  a specific  occupation,  approximately  half  of  these 
naming  a high-level  profession,  and  half  of  them  naming  middle  status 
jobs.  A relatively  high  percentage  of  mothers  gave  "don't  know"  as  a 
response  (twenty- six  percent) . 

When  mothers  were  asked  what  type  of  work  they  thought  their  child 
would  like  to  take  up,  more  than  fifty  percent  mentioned  a job  classi- 
fied at  socioeconomic  status  level  two,  eight  percent:  named  a job  with 
the  highest  status  and  no  mother  mentioned  level  five  and  six  jobs. 
Eleven  percent  gave  a "don't  know"  response. 
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When  asked  about  the  occupation  they  felt  their  child  would  probably 
have,  sixty  percent  said  they  never  had  thought  about  it  or  they  had 
no  specific  preference. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  was  a very  significant  difference  between  mothers  of  the  two 
age  groups:  the  number  of  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  who  would  like  a 
Gymnasium  with  Abitur  for  their  child  was  much  greater  than  the  number 
of  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds. 

In  the  occupational  area  there  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  status 

Whereas  the  two  social  classes  did  not  differ  significantly  concer- 
ning the  mothers'  wish  to  let  their  children  make  the  Abitur,  or  to 
let  them  study  at  the  University,  there  was  a very  significant  differ- 
ence when  one  considers  the  next  three  educational  levels:  upper-lower 
class  mothers  preferred  that  their  children  attend  the  Volksschule 
(elementary  school)  or  the  Realschule  (secondary  school) . 

When  parents  were  asked  how  far  they  thought  their  child  would  go 
in  school,  twenty- five  of  the  upper- lower  mothers,  but  none  of  the 
upper-middle  class  named  the  Realschule.  This  was  also  a very  signifi- 
cant difference. 

In  the  occupational  area  there  was  no  difference  between  the  classes 
concerning  job  preference  of  mothers  for  their  children.  However, 
when  asked  what  type  of  work  mothers  felt  their  child  probably  would 
do  later,  significantly  more  upper- lower  class  mothers  mention  a level 
two  job. 

3 . Sex 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  male  subjects  than  of  female  subjects 
gave  "no  preference"  answers,  when  asked  to  name  the  job  their  child 
actually  would  have  when  he  grew  up. 

More  mothers  of  males  named  a specific  profession  as  a job  they 
would  not  like  their  child  to  have  when  grown  up. 

c . Summary  and  Interpretation 

Though  overall  interpretations  may  indicate  some  general  trends  it 
seems  more  appropriate,  when  interpreting  statistical  data  in  this 
area,  to  go  directly  to  the  differences  between  the  main  groups  in 
order  to  give  an  interpretation  that  makes  sense  and  does  not  conceal 
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real  differences.  To  give  an  example,  one  would  come  to  a misinter- 
pretation of  the  results,  that  only  four  percent  of  the  mothers  would 
like  to  see  their  child  leaving  school  at  fourteen  to  fifteen  years, 
but  eighteen  percent  were  convinced  that  their  child  would-l'not  go 
farther,  if  one  did  not  know  that  this  eighteen  percent  referred  almost 
completely  to  mothers  of  fourteen-jcir-o Id  children  who  were  in  the 
Volksschuie  (elementary  school)  . 

Due  to  our  school  system  these  pupils  generally  leave  school  to 
work  as  apprentices.  After  the  fourth  grade,  i.e.,  at  ten  to  eleven 
years  of  age,  German  children  have  to  decide  between  one  of  three 
school  types:  the  Volksschuie  (elementary  school)  ending  with  grade 
nine /ten,  the  Realschule  (secondary  school)  ending  with  grade  ten  and 
the  Gymnasium  ending  with  grade  thirteen  (Abitur)  . 

Thus,  it  was  clear  that  more  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  would  like 
the  Gymnasium  for  their  child  than  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds, 
because  for  a ten  to  eleven-year-old  boy  or  girl  in  the  Volksschuie  or 
Realschule  the  chance  was  much  greater  to  get  into  the  Gymnasium  than 
for  fourteen-year-old  children. 

Inversely,  the  chance  for  a fourteen-year-old  child  in  the  Gymnasium 
to  get  the  Abitur  is  much  greater  than  for  a ten-year-old  one.  This 
may  explain  the  uncertainty  of  mothers  of  the  younger  age  group  when 
asked  for  their  educational  expectations  for  their  children. 

Though  one  can  no  longer  say  today  that  only  upper-middle  class 
parents  aspired  to  the  Abitur  and  the  University  for  their  children, 
the  results  showed  clearly  that,  for  the  upper-lower  class,  the  Volks- 
schule  and  the  Realschule  were  still  the  most  preferred  educational 
goals,  with  respect  to  aspiration  as  well  as  expectation,  compared 
with  the  goals  of  the  upper-middle  class. 

More  upper-middle  than  upper-lower  class  mothers  and  more  mothers 
of  male  than  of  female  subjects  said  that  they  had  no  preference  or 
never  thought  about  the  question,  when  asked  to  name  the  job  their 
child  actually  would  have  later. 

This  result  could  indicate  a certain  lack  of  interest  but  also  this 
seems  to  be  more  evidence  concerning  the  two  groups  of  mothers,  more 
freedom  for  their  children's  decisions. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Only  one  mother  could  not  report  any  extra-curricular  activities  of 
her  child,  while  the  remainder  were  able  to  list  at  least  one  activity, 
and  almost  seventy  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  three  or  more 
activities  outside  of  school. 
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When  asked  what  sort  of  interactions  occurred  between  themselves 
and  the  child,  forty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  nonverbal 
joint  activities  or  described  a positive  affective  interaction  of  a 
non-spec  if  ied  nature  ("We  enjoy  each  other").  Approximately  one- 
fourth  (twenty-four  percent)  reported  simple  verbal  interaction 
between  mother  and  child,  while  three  percent  indicated  negative 
affect  or  absence  of  interaction.  Twenty-three  percent  described  con- 
structive activities  like  cleaning  the  house. 

Church  or  other  religious  activities  and  outings  (twenty-three  per- 
cent) seemed  to  still  play  a role  besides  household  activities  (four- 
teen percent),  conversation  (twenty-five  percent)  and  indoor  activities 
plus  hcaework  (thirty-three  percent).  More  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
mothers  shared  at  least  two  activities  with  the  child. 

Activities  with  the  father  followed  a similar  pattern,  the  highest 
percentage  (sixty  percent)  being  for  nonverbal  non-work  activity  or 
positive  affective  interaction.  Eighteen  percent  reported  a simple 
verbal  interaction  between  father  and  child,  and  four  percent  indica- 
ted negative  interaction.  Nearly  forty  percent  of  the  children  shared 
religious  activities  or  outings  with  their  father,  while  thirty-five 
of  the  mothers  mentioned  indoor  activities  or  homework. 

In  response  to  questions  concerning  the  child's  affiliation  with 
clubs,  organizations  or  groups,  forty-six  percent  said  their  child  did 
not  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organized  groups,  thirty-eight  percent 
named  sports  clubs,  but  only  eleven  percent  of  the  mothers  referred  to 
organized  groups  such  as  scouts. 

When  asked  whether  their  child  had  any  lessons  thirty-one  percent 
mentioned  cultural  pursuits  (music,  art)  and  twenty-four  percent  indi- 
cated their  child  had  no  classes.  Thirteen  percent  mentioned  academic 
classes,  sixteen  percent  sports,  ten  percent  hobbies  such  as  photo- 
graphy and  six  percent  such  classes  as  typing  or  cooking. 

Thirty-nine  percent  mentioned  dishwashing  as  jobs  or  chores  around 
the  house,  followed  by  general  help  (eighteen  percent)  and  cleaning 
house  (sixteen  percent).  Eight  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their 
child  had  no  job  or  chore  around  the  house. 

Nearly  half  of  the  children  had  to  be  reminded  always  or  frequently 
to  do  their  chores,  thirty  percent  sometimes,  nine  percent  seldom  and 
eight  percent  never. 

Sixty-three  percent  did  their  chores  without  asking  for  assistance 
from  anyone  else,  though  only  four  percent  always  helped  around  the 
house  without  being  asked.  Forty  percent,  however,  sometimes  helped 
without  being  asked. 
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b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 


Significantly  more  mothers  of  fourteen-year-old  children  mentioned 
"talking"  and  "conversation"  as  main  activities  with  the  mother, 
whereas  very  significantly  more  mothers  of  ten-year-old  children  said 
a nonverbal  non-work  activity  was  the  main  interaction. 

Concerning  activities  with  the  father  no  significant  age  difference 
was  found. 

Significantly  more  fourteen-year-old  children  seemed  to  help  fre- 
quently around  the  house  than  ten-year-olds,  according  to  their 
mothers . 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

The  question  concerning  lessons  or  classes  of  the  child  produced 
two  significant  class  differences..  Significantly  more  upper-middle 
class  children  had  cultural,  study,  music  or  art  lessons  or  classes, 
whereas  significantly  more  upper- lower  class  children  had  none  of 
these  . 

Significantly  more  children  of  lower  status  families  helped  fre- 
quently around  the  house  without  being  asked  than  did  upper  class  chil- 
dren. There  were  no  other  social  class  differences  observed. 

3.  Sex 

A very  significant  difference  between  boys  and  girls  of  this  sample 
concerned  the  kind  of  interaction  between  them  and  their  mothers. 

More  mothers  of  girls  than  of  boys  emphasized  constructive  activities. 
Significantly  more  girls  than  boys  had  household  activities  with  the 
mothers . 

Concerning  interaction  with  the  fathers  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  two  sex  groups. 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  girls  said  that  their  child  cleaned 
house  when  a9ked  for  jobs  or  chores  around  the  house  ...  in- 
significantly more  boys  than  girls  helped  at  home  with  the  family 
only,  whereas  significantly  more  girls  than  boys  had  jobs  or  chores 
referring  to  personal  items  as  well  as  to  the  family. 

Boys  had  to  be  reminded,  according  to  their  mothers,  to  a signifi- 
cantly higher  percentage  than  did  girls  to  do  the  jobs  or  chores  around 
the  house. 
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c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

On  the  whole  one  can  say  that,  if  one  takes  number  and  type  of  non- 
academic  activities  between  parents  and  children  as  an  index  of  the 
family  cohesion,  the  family  ties  appeared  to  be  rather  stable. 

Religious  activities,  however,  seemed  to  excite  interest  only  with 
the  younger  age  group  or,  otherwise  expressed,  parents  of  fourteen- 
year-olds  apparently  did  not  care  as  much  about  their  children  going 
to  church  than  did  the  parents  of  ten-year-olds. 

It  is  interesting  that,  concerning  interaction  with  fathers,  there 
were  no  differences  between  any  of  the  groups,  whereas  the  relation  to 
the  mothers  produced  some  age,  class  and  sex  differences.  It  seems 
that  with  decreasing  amount  of  interaction  (father's  absence  during 
the  day)  the  differences  between  fathers'  interactive  patterns  became 
smaller . 

The  fact  that  more  mothers  of  girls  than  of  boys  emphasized  positive 
affective  relations  seemed  to  be  in  line  with  traditional  educational 
goals,  according  to  which  boys  should  be  reared  with  "less  feeling" 
than  girls.  Such  more  traditional  views  concerning  sex  roles  show  up 
also  in  the  finding  that  more  girls  than  boys  have  household  activi- 
ties . 

No  differences  between  boys  and  girls,  however,  were  found  concer- 
ning the  child's  affiliation  with  clubs  and  organizations,  i.e.,  out- 
side the  hpuse. 

Whereas  here  we  found  no  class  differences,  there  was  a very  sig- 
nificant difference  between  upper- lower  and  upper-middle  class  children 
as  to  membership  in  cultural,  study  or  art  lessons.  The  interest  of 
working  class  parents  to  send  their  children  to  such  lessons  and 
classes  seemed  to  be  very  low,  the  costs  playing  a role  here  certainly 
too. 

Washing  was  the  job  most  frequently  done  by  the  children  of  this 
sample  (seventy-three  percent),  whether  it  was  the  dishes,  the  car  or 
the  windows.  This  inclination  to  cleanliness,  however,  was  apparently 
stronger  with  the  mothers  than  with  the  children,  for  half  of  these 
had  to  be  reminded  always  or  frequently  and  still  thirty  percent  had 
to  be  reminded  sometimes  to  do  their  chores,  boys  being  less  willing 
to  do  them  by  themselves  than  girls. 

That  more  fourteen-year-olds  than  ten-year-olds  helped  frequently 
around  the  house  without  being  asked  could  be  expected,  even  though 
there  was  a significant  class  difference,  according  to  which  working 
class  mothers  apparently  value  housework  by  their  children  more  than 
middle  class  mothers. 


IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  their  child  showed 
a positive  acceptance  ("tries  to\ improve")  when  corrected  by  the 
mother.  Twenty-eight  percent  said  he  would  accept  the  correction 
without  either  positive  or  negative  affect.  Only  one  mother  said  he 
would  refuse  her,  whereas  fourteen  percent  mentioned  a negative  accep- 
tance ("grumbles  but  does  it")  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Thirteen 
percent  believed  that  the  child  would  show  an  emotional  reaction 
(acceptance  not  being  implied)  and  also  thirteen  percent  indicated 
that  it  would  all  depend  on  the  situation  the  child  was  in  at  the  time. 

When  asked  how  the  child  reacted  to  punishment  of  various  sorts 
twenty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  said  the  child  accepted  the  punish- 
ment and  corrected  his  behavior,  three  percent  indicated  that  their 
child  showed  no  overt  reaction  and  stayed  quiet.  Thirty-three  percent 
said  he  withdrew  from  the  situation  or  sulked.  Hostile  verbal  or  non- 
verbal behavior  was  indicated  in  fourteen  percent  of  the  cases  while 
nine  percent  reacted  by  crying. 

As  a second  response  describing  the  child's  reaction  to  punishment, 

■ twenty- four  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  that  the  child  took  it 

I well  or  apologized. 

\ 

1 When  asked  how  the  child  reacted  to  punishment  by  the  father, 

| around  forty  percent  of  the  mothers  said  as  a first  response  that  the 

I child  took  the  punishment  well  and  corrected  the  behavior.  Three  per- 

j cent  described  the  child  as  engaging  in  no  overt  reaction  and  twenty- 

i five  percent  described  the  child  as  sulking  or  withdrawing.  Eight 

i percent  reacted  by  crying,  six  percent  described  the  child  as  expres- 

I sing  hostile  verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior. 

; The  main  responses  to  mother's  criticism  fell  into  three  categories: 

I positive  acceptance  (twenty-one  percent),  to  get  hurt  and  cry  ( twenty - 

j one  percent),  and  to  resort  to  positive  verbal  behavior  (twenty-three 

j percent)  . An  additional  fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that 

j their  child  sulked  or  withdrew. 

Much  of  the  same  picture  was  shown  when  mothers  were  asked  how  the 
child  reacted  to  father's  criticism.  Twenty-four  percent  described 
their  son  or  daughter  as  accepting  it,  nearly  thirty  percent  said  the 
child  got  hurt  or  cried  and  fourteen  percent  indicated  that  he  sulked 
or  withdrew.  Eight  percent  laughted  it  off  or  ignored  it  while  nine 
| percent  reacted  in  a defensive  verbal  manner. 
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b.  Significant  Differences 


1.  Age 


Significantly  more  ten  than  fourteen-year-olds  were  reported  as 
getting  hurt  or  crying  when  critized  by  their  mothers;  this  differ- 
ence does  not  show  up  when  reaction  to  the  criticism  of  father  was 
considered. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences. 


There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Whether  the  mother  or  the  father  was  the  authority  figure,  a rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  children  showed  positive  acceptance  or  a 
neutral  behavior  when  corrected  or  punished  by  either  of  the  parents. 
Overt  emotional  reactions  or  hostile  behavior  in  any  form  happened  not 
so  often,  at  least  not  as  first  response  in  the  punishment  situation. 

When  criticized  by  the  parents  the  tendency  of  children  not  to 
engage  in  defensive  verbal  or  verbal  rational  actions  was  even  stronger 
than  in  the  punishment  situation.  Apart  from  one  age  difference  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a very  similar  behavior  pattern  of  all  chil- 
dren, whether  they  differed  in  age,  socioeconomic  status  or  sex,  in 
response  to  authority  figures:  obeying  and  holding  back  critical 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  if  the  child  had  a regular  job  outside  of  the  home, 
three-fourths  said  no.  Six  percent  said  yes  and  the  remainder  either 
gave  irrelevant  or  no  information. 

The  other  questions  concerning  this  area  were  deleted  in  the  German 
mother  interview. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  the  area  of  interpersonal  relations  criticism  by  friends  or  sib- 
lings produced  in  fifty-five  percent  of  the  cases  reactions  such  as 


3.  Sex 


responses. 


V.  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 
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getting  hurt,  arguing  or  even  stronger  ones  like  verbal  shouts  and 
phycic.al  fights.  Only  four  percent  reacted  positively.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  mothers,  however,  said  that  their  child  was  not  criticized  by 
other  children.  Eighteen  percent  said  they  didn't  know  what  the  child 
did  when  criticized. 

When  the  mothers  were  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the 
child's  interpersonal  relations,  seventy  percent  of  the  mothers  stated 
that  their  child  got  along  average  with  other  children,  sixteen  percent 
reported  that  the  child's  interpersonal  relations  were  very  good  and 
only  eleven  percent  indicated  that  he  got  on  poorly  with  others.  When 
asked  to  describe  the  child's  behavior,  twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
mothers  reported  that  their  child  was  bossy  and  assertive  and  three 
percent  said  their  boy  or  girl  had  very  close  or  long  time  friends. 

Four  percent  described  their  child  as  being  independent  ("stands  up 
for  himself"),  while  ten  percent  described  him  as  being  gregarious  and 
liking  company.  Forty  percent  said  they  did  not  know  how  he  got 
along  with  other  children. 

When  asked  about  peer  influence,  more  than  half  the  sample  denied 
any  influence,  six  percent  thought  the  influence  was  good,  and  nine 
percent  thought  it  was  bad.  Sixteen  percent  acknowledged  an  influence, 
but  without  indication  of  whether  good  or  bad. 

When  asked  how  the  child  reacted  to  having  his  feelings  hurt,  nearly 
fifty  percent  said  that  the  child  showed  hostile  affect,  verbal  hos- 
tility or  physical  aggression.  Five  percent  attempted,  according  to 
the  mothers,  to  cope  by  thinking  or  trying  to  understand  why  the  other 
person  hurt  his  feelings , Twenty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  reported 
their  child  ignored  the  situation  or  withdrew,  while  sixteen  percent 
said  that  the  child  became  depressed  or  anxious. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  was  a very  significant  difference  concerning  mothers'  evalu- 
ation of  their  children's  success  in  getting  along  with  other  children: 
fifty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  of  ten-year-olds,  but  eighty-five 
percent  of  the  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds,  described  their  child's 
interpersonal  relations  as  being  average. 

When  the  children's  behavior  had  to  be  described  by  the  mothers, 
again  very  significantly  more  mothers  of  the  ten-year-olds  described 
them  as  being  assertive,  bossy  or  dominating. 

Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences. 
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The  type  of  reaction  to  criticism  by  other  children  differentiated 
boys  and  girls;  for  strong  reactions  like  verbal  shouts,  quarrels  and 
physical  fights.  Significantly  more  boys  than  girls  reacted  in  this 
manner. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  interpersonal  relations,  generally  seemed,  according  to  the 
mothers,  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  When  criticized  by  other 
children  or  having  their  feelings  hurt,  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
this  sample  showed  reactions  that  cannot  be  classified  as  good  coping 
answers,  and  when  asked  to  describe  their  child's  behavior,  more  than 
a quarter  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  child  was  bossy  and  asser 
tive,  whereas  only  ten  percent  emphasized  that  he  liked  company  of 
many  children. 

Ten-year-old  children  seemed  to  be  especially  assertive  and  domina- 
ting compared  with  the  older  age  group,  and  this  was  certainly  one 
reason  that  their  interpersonal  relations  were  reported  as  being  poor. 

Verbal  shouts,  quarrels,  and  physical  fights  still  seemed  to  be 
reserved  for  boys,  their  reactions  to  criticism  being  much  stronger 
than  those  of  girls,  certainly  the  result  of  educational  practices 
with  respect  to  sex  roles. 

VII.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Eighty  percent  of  the  sample  reacted  to  worry  by  talking  about  the 
worry  with  someone  else.  Only  eight  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated 
that  their  child  showed  depressed  or  anxious  affect. 

A similarly  high  concentration  of  responses  on  one  category  was 
shown  when  mothers  were  asked  what  kinds  of  things  the  child  worried 
about.  Two-thirds  said  it  was  academic  problems  such  as  homework  and 
grades,  thirteen  percent  mentioned  youth  problems,  while  death,  war, 
and  health  were  mentioned  by  five  percent. 

When  their  children  were  worried,  ten  percent  of  mothers  reported 
that  they  did  not  turn  to  others  for  help.  Sixty-six  percent  of  them 
specified  the  mother  as  the  "helper,"  and  nineteen  percent  the  father 
or  both  parents.  * '* 
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There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2 . Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Many  children  worried  about  academic  problems. 

The  majority  of  children  turned  to  someone  and  talked  with  him 
about  the  worry,  the  mother  being  the  favorite  person,  compared  with 
the  father  and  other  family  members.  One  has  to  consider,  however, 
that  the  father  was  absent  during  the  day  and  thus  rarely  had  any  pos- 
sibility to  help  the  child  in  anxiety  situations.  ' 

VIII.  Aggression 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  response  to  queries  concerning  sources  pf  anger  in  the  child, 
thirty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  petty  everyday  annoyances 
inflicted  upon  him  by  others.  The  cause  next  most  frequently  mentioned 
was  people’s  immoral  or  unethical  behavior  toward  the  subject  (twenty- 
eight  percent),  followed  by  control  by  the  parents  or  other  authority 
figures  (nine  percent),  and  own  behavior  (eight  percent). 

In  response  to  questioning  concerning  the  child's  behavior  when 
angry,  around  thirty  percent  reported  that  the  child  showed  verbal 
expression  of  hostility  ("curses  someone  out,"  "talks  back").  Approxi- 
mately twenty  percent  described  the  child  as  physically  aggressive 
against  another  person,  animal  or  object  and  eleven  percent  as  showing 
hostile  or  aggressive  affect.  Three  percent  indicated  that  their  child 
attempted  to  cope  actively  with  the  source  of  the  problem  or  anger- 
producing  situation.  Ten  percent  thought  their  child  withdrew  from 
the  situation. 

Whereas  thirty  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that,  when  angry  at  heir, 
the  child  engaged  in  verbal  aggression  against  her,  this  reaction  was- 
shown  only  by  less  than  half  of  the  children  (thirteen  percent)  when 
angry  at  their  father.  Next  follows  as  a reaction  withdr^iv^l  and 
leaving  the  physical  situation  (with  mothers,  twenty  percent;  with 
fathers,  sixteen  percent).  Generally,  behavior  toward  the  father  in 
this  situation  was  more  differentiated  (more  categories  of  beh§y.ior 
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mentioned)  and  concentrated  less  on  certain  categories,  leaving  the 
other  ones  with  frequencies  of  one  to  three  cases,  as  was  true  for  the 
behavior  toward  mothers. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  child's  reaction  to  a friend  being  angry 
with  him,  twenty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  the  child 
showed  hostile  emotional  reactions  without  any  other  action  and  twenty 
percent  reported  that  the  child  left  the  friend's  presence.  Nine  per- 
cent, however,  denied  such  a situation  and  no  mother  indicated  that 
the  child  engaged  in  some  sort  of  hostile  overt  behavior. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  was  one  significant  class  difference  concerning  the  cause  of 
anger  with  the  children:  more  upper-middle  class  than  upper- lower  class 
mothers  reported  that  the  child  became  angry  when  treated  immorally  or 
unethically  by  other  people. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Active  coping  in  an  anger-producing  situation  apparently  is  one  of 
those  reactions  not  valued  highly  in  our  culture,  for  few  mothers 
reported  that  the  child  attempted  to  cope  actively  with  the  source  of 
the  problem,  when  angry.  Instead  aggressive  affect,  verbal  aggression 
or  physically  aggressive  acts  were  reported. 

Toward  the  mother,  verbal  aggression  is  dared  much  more  frequently 
than  toward  the  father.  On  the  other  hand,  reactions  toward  the 
father  include  a broader  range,  i.e.,  the  behavior  is  more  differentia- 
ted, probably  according  to  the  degree  of  freedom  the  father  is  willing 
to  concede  to  his  child's  responses.  Expressed  otherwise,  the  reac- 
tions to  the  mother  are  easier  to  predict  than  those  toward  the 
fathers . 

The  result  that  more  upper-middle  class  children  than  upper-lower 
class  children  were  reported  to  become  angry  when  treated  immorally  or 
ethically  by  other  people  might  reflect  a frequently  found  difference 
between  mothers'  child  rearing  practices:  upper  class  mothers  tend  to 
emphasize  much  earlier  and  more  strongly  in  their  education  that  chil- 
dren become  aware  of  the  motives,  feelings  and  values  of  other  people's 


behavior,  whereas  working  class  mothers  rather  tend  to  select  the 
immediately  perceived  effects  of  an  action  as  being  important. 

Parent/Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  mothers  were  asked  to  estimate  how  well  their  children  were 
doing  in  school,  fifty-five  percent  did  not  respond  with  any  direct 
indication  of  how  satisfied  they  were  with  their  child's  school  per- 
formance. Around  thirty  percent  indicated  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  child's  school  achievement  and  only  fifteen  percent  were  dissat- 
isf ied  with  it . 

Nearly  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  tried  to  encourage  their 
child  in  his  schoolwork,  whereas  thirty-two  percent  reported  they  did 
nothing.  Supportive  actions  were  helping  with  homework  and  encouraging 
the  child  through  the  use  of  academically  supportive  actions. 

When  it  came  to  helping  with  homework  fifty-nine  percent  of  mothers 
did  nothing,  either  because  the  child  did  it  on  his  own  or  because  the 
responsibility  was  left  to  him  or  because  he  received  a detention  at 
school  if  he  did  not  do  his  homework. 

Only  one  mother  mentioned  deprivation,  punishment  or  rewards,  and 
twenty-five  percent  had  to  remind  their  child  occasionally  or  frequent- 
ly. Only  six  percent  of  the  mothers  checked  the  child's  work. 

Nearly  all  mothers  felt  that  school  was  the  most  or  very  important, 
mainly  for  education  and  teaching  in  general  (seventy-three  percent). 
Six  percent  said  the  school's  job  was  to  maintain  discipline  and  to 
keep  order.  Eleven  percent  saw  it  as  a preparation  for  life  and  a job. 

More  than  half  of  the  sample  said  preparation  for  life  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  importance  of  school.  Nearly  twenty  percent  mentioned 
academic  and  ten  percent  socioeconomic  reasons. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

There  was  a very  significant  age  difference:  many  more  mothers  of 
fourteen-year-olds  (fifty  percent)  indicated  that  they  did  nothing  to 
encourage  their  child  in  his  schoolwork,  but  only  fifteen  percent  of 
mothers  of  ten-year-olds  gave  this  response. 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


There  was  a rather  strong,  almost  significant  difference  between 
the  two  classes  concerning  satisfaction  of  mothers  with  their  children's 
school  achievement:  more  upper-middle  class  than  upper-lower  class 
mothers  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  school  achievement. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Although  one-third  of  the  mothers  did  nothing  to  encourage  their 
child  in  his  schoolwork,  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these 
were,  to  a great  extent,  mothers  of  fourteen-year-old  children,  who, 
as  was  explained  earlier,  had  already  chosen  one  of  the  three  main 
school  types,  whereas  the  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  still  did  a lot  to 
get  their  child  in  the  Gymnasium  or  at  least  the  Realschule,  and  to 
let  them  stay  there,  i.e.,  their  motivation  to  support  the  children 
was  relatively  higher  than  later,  when  the  children  are  fourteen. 

The  same  was  probably  true  concerning  homework,  though  one  reason 
for  lacking  help  from  the  parents  might  be  the  growing  difficulty  for 
them  to  understand  the  new  methods  and  rules  in  all  subjects,  especi- 
ally in  mathematics. 

Few  parents  gave  active  help  or  assistance.  The  lack  of  enough 
school  psychologists  counseling  parents  as  to  the  right  form  of  support 
and  of  eliciting  achievement  motivation  with  the  children  was  partly 
responsible  for  such  findings. 

Nearly  seventy  percent  of  the  mothers  defined  the  school's  job  as 
educating  and  teaching  in  general.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  German  word  for  education  "erziehen"  has  also  the  connotation  of 
"maintaining  discipline"  and  "keeping  order,"  so  that  the  six  percent 
in  this  category  might  be  a bit  too  low.  This  would  mean  that  quite  a 
number  of  mothers  till  took  the  viewpoint  that  the  school  should  be  in 
the  first  place  a help  for  them  in  teaching  discipline  and  order. 

II.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  they  want  their  child  to  do  something,  ten  percent  of  the 
mothers  gave  him  a rational  explanation  or  talked  it  over  with  him. 
Nearly  fifty-five  percent  said  that  a mild  request  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  whereas  direct  orders  or  demands  with  punishments  were  used 
by  twenty-nine  percent  of  mothers. 
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Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  mothers  (seventy-four  percent)  indica- 
ted that  they  would  demonstrate  or  explain  the  correct  way,  when  they 
found  their  child  was  doing  a job  incorrectly.  Fifteen  percent  said 
that  they  would  make  him  do  it  over,  and  only  a minority  would  tell 
him  off  (eight  percent)  or  punish  the  child  (three  percent). 

When  asked  how  they  disciplined  or  punished  their  child,  mothers 
gave  a wide  variety  of  responses.  Nineteen  percent  used  physical 
punishment,  while  deprivation  of  privileges  was  used  by  eighteen  per- 
cent as  was  mild  verbal  reproof.  Sixteen  percent  resorted  to  strong 
verbal  behavior  or  threats,  while  eight  percent  deprived  the  child  of 
movement,  keeping  him  either  in  his  room  or  in  the  house.  Ten  percent 
mentioned  discussion  or  praise  while  six  percent  indicated  they  never 
punished  their  child. 

When  the  authority  figure  was  the  father,  ten  percent  did  not  disci- 
pline or  punish.  Twenty-one  percent  used  mild  verbal  reproof  while 
twenty  percent  used  strong  verbal  behavior  or  threats.  Fifteen  percent 
of  fathers  tried  discussion  or  praise  as  a means  of  discipline  and 
fourteen  percent  preferred  physical  punishment.  While  thirteen  percent 
made  use  of  deprivation  of  privileges,  only  four  percent  tried  depriva- 
tion of  movement. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  was  a significant  age  difference  on  one  of  the  types  of 
punishment  used  by  the  father.  Significantly  more  fathers  of  ten-year- 
olds  used  physical  punishment  than  did  fathers  of  fourteen-year-olds. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

More  upper- lower  class  mothers  used  a mild  request  method  when  they 
wanted  the  child  to  do  something. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  answers  to  these  questions  seemed  a bit  unrealistic,  especially 
if  one  looks  at  some  of  the  responses  to  other  items  concerning 
authority.  It  could  have  been  that  the  factor  of  social  desirability 
influenced  the  reactions  of  the  mothers. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

The  questions  concerning  interpersonal  relations  in  the  parent-child 
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interaction  area  was  deleted  in  the  German  mother  interview. 

IV.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  what  the  mother  did  when  the  child  was  worried,  a high 
percentage  of  mothers  (forty-six  percent)  said  they  tried  to  support 
and/or  reassure  him.  Around  twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  indica- 
ted that  they  advised  the  child  to  take  direct  action  suchas  going  to 
the  source  of  the  problem  and  attempting  to  resolve  it.  Four  percent 
of  the  mothers  said  they  gave  no  advice.  Five  percent  advised  the 
child  to  simply  accept  the  situation. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

There  were  no  significant  age,  class  or  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Most  parents  thought  that  support  and  reassurance  was  the  best  way 
to  reduce  anxiety  when  their  child  was  worried.  Only  one  quarter 
recommended  to  their  child  an  action  directed  toward  the  source  of  the 
problem. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

The  questions  concerning  academic  task  achievement  of  parents  was 
deleted  in  the  German  mother  interview. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  sample  of  mothers  were  not  working  or 
were  housewives.  Of  those  who  did  work,  most  mothers  worked  because 
of  family  pressure  or  family  trade  or,  to  a lesser  degree,  because  they 
wanted  the  type  of  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Very.-. few  took  the 
job  because  of  financial  returns  or  external  factors  like  accident  or 
convenient  location. 

When  asked  if  they  would  choose  the  same  type  of  work  if  they  could 
choose  again,  around  two^thirds  of  those  who  did  work  gave  a positive 
response,  while  approximately  one-third  said  no. 

When  faced  with  problems  in  the  job  situation  half  of  the  working 
mothers  solved  the  problem  by  themselves,  whereas  the  other  half  of 
mothers  sought  help  from  co-workers  or  supervisors. 
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The  best  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers  was,  for  most  of  the 
working  mothers  (seventy  percent),  the  maintenance  of  good  social  rela- 
tionships, while  the  best  way  to. get  along  with  the  boss  was,  for 
about  one-third  of  the  working  mothers,  to  do  the  work  well  and  to 
follow  instructions.  Fifteen  percent  said  they  worked  alone  and  the 
remainder  gave  unclassif iable  answers. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  differences,  either  concerning  the  number 
of  mothers  who  did  not  work  or  concerning  the  responses  to  any  of  the 
questions  for  those  who  did  work. 

3. 

v * 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

A summary  is  not  necessary,  because  the  few  results  are  self-.?;*, 
explanatory.  An  interpretation  is  problematic  because  the  findings 
are  based  on  too  small  a number  of  cases. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  mothers  were  asked  how  they  reacted  to  criticism  by  their  own 
child,  thirty-five  percent  of  them  mentioned  rational  analysis,  inclu- 
ding the  separation  of  justified  from  unjustified  criticism  ("It  all 
depends”  statements).  Twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  said  they  engaged 
in  rational  verbal  behavior  with  the  child  ("we  talk  it  over")  and 
fifteen  percent  reported  they  took  it  well.  Thirteen  percent  claimed 
that  they  were  never  cr iticized.Mby  their  child.  About  the  same  per- 
centage of  mothers  (four  percent)  reacted  in  one  of  the  following 
manners:  ignoring,  getting  hurt  or  depressed,  laughing  criticism  off, 
or  defensive  verbal  behavior. 

The  questions  concerning  the  mother's  reactions  to  criticism  by  the 
husband  and  friends  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  being  angry  and  the 
reaction  to  anger  were  deleted  in  the  German  mother  interview. 
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b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

A rational  analysis  including  separation  of  justified  from  unjusti- 
fied criticism  was  most  often  reported  by  mothers  when  criticized  by 
their  children.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  questions  asking  how 
often  criticism  was  generally  unjustified  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
mothers,  and  what  they  did  in  such  cases.  Only  fifteen  percent  repor- 
ted that  they  took  the  child's  criticism  well,  sixteen  percent  showed 
bad  coping  reactions  and  thirteen  pretended  they  were  never  criticized 
by  their  children,  upper- lower  class  mothers  being  in  the  majority 
here  as  compared  with  upper-middle  class  mothers. 

One-fifth  of  the  sample,  however,  engaged  in  rational  verbal  beha- 
vior with  the  child,  a reaction  that  must  be  classified  as  good  coping, 
in  addition  to  the  rational  analysis. 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER -CORRELATIONS 


Introduction 


A number  of  questions  were  omitted  from  the  German  interview 
schedule  and  therefore  there  was  no  data  on  a number  of  the  variables 
used  in  the  correlation  analysis.  In  the  accompanying  tables  this  has 
been  indicated  by  a stroke  through  the  appropriate  cells. 

Child  Behavior 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  thirty  were  significant,  one 
negative  and  two  positive.  Initiation  and  Engagement  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  were  correlated  positively  with  Implementation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Initiation  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  thirty.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eighteen.  Engagement 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 

Two  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  one  positive  and 
one  negative.  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correla- 
ted positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  and  nega- 
tively with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 

Five  correlations  out  of  twenty-four  were  significant,  four  positive 
and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation  and  Engagement 
(assessed  on  two  different  questions)  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
were  all  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  friends.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father. 


Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 

Three  correlations  out  of  twenty-five  were  significant,  all  of  them 
negative.  Activity  Level,  defined  both  as  number  of  organized  groups 
belonged  to  and  as  number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father. 


Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 


(Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  7 
significant  correlations. 

(Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 
significant  correlations. 

(Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 


Five  correlations  out  of  twenty  were  significant,  all  of  them  posi- 
tive. Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  organized  groups  belonged 
to,  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disci- 
plined both  by  mother  and  by  father.  Implementation  and  Initiation 
(assessed  on  two  questions)  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  were  cor- 
related positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the 
mother . 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

Three  correlations  out  of  fifteen  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  was 
correlated  both  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by 
other  children  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  chil- 
dren. Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correla- 
ted with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

Two  correlations  out  of  ten  were  significant,  both  of  them  negative. 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  and  by  the  mother 
were  correlated  negatively  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 

Six  correlations  out  of  twenty  were  significant,  three  positive  and 
three  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the 
father.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  corre- 
lated negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother.  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
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criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  friends,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  cri- 
ticized by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  both  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness with  Aggression  and  when  angry  with  the  father. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  ■ Table  13 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

Two  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with 
other  children,  was  correlated  degatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
with  Aggression,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other 
children  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  father. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall  thirty-three  correlations  were  significant  out  of  the  two 
hundred  fifty-five  possible.  Thirteen  were  negative  and  twenty  posi- 
tive. Three  variables  had  five  significant  correlations  with  other 
variables.  They  were  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother, 
with  the  father  and  with  friends. 

Two  variables,  Attitude  Towards  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother,  had  no 
significant  correlations  with  other  variables. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

Three  correlations  out  of  eighteen  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  Parental  Satisfaction  with  the  ^hild's 
Academic  Task  Achievement  and  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 
Attitude  Towards  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  also  was  positively  corre- 
lated with  Parental  Satisfaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 

Two  correlations  out  of  eighteen  were  significant,  one  positive  and 
one  negative.  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated 
positively  with  Parental  Attitude  Towards  Importance  of  School,  while 
Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Functions  of  School,  where  a 
high  score  placed  emphasis  on  the  Academic  Task  Achievement  function. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  19 

Four  correlations  out  of  fifteen  were  significant,  one  positive  and 
three  negative.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  was 
positively  correlated  with  Parental  Satisfaction  with  Child’s  Academic 
Task  Achievement . Implementation  and  Initiation  (assessed  on  two  sepa- 
rate questions)  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Academic 
Aspirat ion. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  20 

One  correlation  out  of  five  was  significant.  Implementation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  fifteen.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Parental  Satisfaction  with  Child’s  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  fifteen.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Attitude  Towards  Importance  of  School. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 

Two  correlations  out  of  nine  were  significant,  one  negative  and  one 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  chil- 
dren was  correlated  negatively  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  other  children  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Conception  of 
the  Major  Function  of  School,  a high  score  placing  emphasis  on  Academic 
Task  Achievement. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  six,  one  positive 
and  «.-<ie  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  corre- 
later  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of 
School,  while  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Parental  Attitude  Towards  Importance  of  School. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  fifteen.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  the  father  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve,  all  posi- 
tive. Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  and  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  father  and  with  the  mother  was  correlated  with 
Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School,  where  a high 
score  placed  emphasis  on  the  Academic  Task  Achievement  Function. 

Summary 

Overall  twenty  correlations  out  of  one  hundred  seventy-eight  were 
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significant,  seven  of  them  negative  and  thirteen  positive.  Parental 
Conception  of  the  major  function  of  school  had  most  significant  corre- 
lations with  other  variables,  seven  in  all  (three  negative  and  four 
positive).  It  was  correlated  negatively  with  Persistence  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were 
hurt  by  another  child  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety 
area.  It  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  other  children,  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  both  father  and  mother. 

Seven  Child  Behavior  variables  and  two  Parent  Attitude  variables  had 
no  significant  correlations. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

Six  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  all  of  them  nega- 
tive. Coping  Effectiveness,  Attitude,  Initiation  and  Engagement 
(assessed  on  two  different  questions)  all  were  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Implementation  in  Homework,  while  Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Imple- 
mentation in  Schoolwork. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  35 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Engagement  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  ten,  both  of  them 
positive.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated 
positively  both  with  Parental  implementation  in  Schoolwork  and  Parental 
Implementation  in  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-Table  39 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  ten,  both  of  them 
negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  assessed  on 
two  different  questions  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Direct- 
edness  in  Task  Achievement. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  40 

Two  correlations  out  of  twenty- four  were  significant,  both  of  them 
negative.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  organized  groups 
belonged  to,  was  correlated  negatively  with  Positive  Affect  Mother- 
Child  Interaction,  while  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  five.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree 
of  Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  46 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  other  children  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table ,49 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

Only  one  correlation  out  of  two  was  significant.  Implementation  in 
the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
given  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  54 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  56 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  sixteen,  one  posi- 
tive and  two  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  corre 
lated  negatively  with  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction,  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction,  while  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  friends  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity 
Level  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall  twenty  correlations  out  of  two  hundred  twenty-eight  were 
significant,  fourteen  negative  and  six  positive.  Parental  Implementa- 
tion in  Homework  had  the  greatest  number  of  correlations  with  other 
variables,  five  negative  and  one  positive.  It  was  correlated  negative 
ly  with  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation  Engagement  (assessed  on  two 
different  questions)  and  Attitude  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  . It 
was  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of 
hobbies . 

Ten  Child  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with 
any  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables.  Only  one  Parent  Treatment  of 
Child  variable  had  no  significant  correlations. 
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Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  58 

One  correlation  out  of  six  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  her  children  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Child ' s Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  * Table  59 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  five.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  was  correlated  positively 
with  Child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  63 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Child  Behavior  variables  - Tables  64  - 69 

As  there  was  no  measure  of  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with 
Aggression  these  tables  must  be  excluded  from  a report  on  the  German 
data. 

Summary 

Overall  two  correlations  out  of  twenty-five  were  significant,  one 
positive  and  one  negative.  Twenty-three  Child  Behavior  variables  had 
no  significant  correlation  with  the  parent  Behavior  variable. 

Parent  Behavior 


As  only  one  Parent  Behavior  variable  could  be  assessed  from  the 
German  data  there  were  no  correlations  to  be  discussed  in  this  area. 
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Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

Neither  of  the  two  possible  correlations  were  significant. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

The  one  possible  correlation  was  not  significant. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

One  correlation  out  of  three  was  significant.  The  mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Attitude  toward  importance  of  school. 

Aggression  x Parent  Attitude  variables  - Tables  74  - 76 

As  there  was  no  measure  of  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggres 
sion  these  tables  must  be  excluded  from  a report  on  the  German  data. 

Summary 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  six  was  significant. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  - Tables  81  - 84 

As  there  was  no  measure  of  mothers  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggres 
sion  these  tables  must  be  excluded  from  a report  on  the  German  data. 

Summary 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  the  variables  in  the 

two  areas.  
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 

One  out  of  three  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Parental 
Academic  Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Occupation- 
a 1 Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  three.  Parental  Occu- 
pational Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Attitude 
Towards  Importance  of  School. 

Summary 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  twelve  were  significant,  both  of 
them  positive. 

Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  88 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four.  Parental  Imple- 
mentation of  Homework  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
by  Parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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There  was  only  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twenty-eight. 
Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four.  Parental  Satis- 
faction with  Child’s  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  positive- 
ly with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Patents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Parental  Satis- 
faction with  Child’s  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  negative- 
ly with  Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-Table  99 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 

Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area  * 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve,  both  of  them 
negative.  Parental  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  Mother-Child  Interaction, 
while  Parental  Attitude  Towards  Importance  of  School  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction. 

School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Five  correlations  out  of  fifty-two  were  significant,  four  negative 
and  one  of  them  positive.  Four  out  of  the  Parent  Attitude  variables 
had  no  significant  correlations,  while  six  of  the  Parent  Treatment  of 
Child  variables  had  no  significant  correlations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  parents  were  chosen  by  chance  within  the  sample  of  children  of 
the  first  stage  so  that  eighty  mothers  and  forty  fathers  were  selected 
to  be  interviewed. 

For  every  one  of  the  eight  cells  we  sampled  ten  more  subjects  than 
necessary,  in  order  to  substitute  those  parents  who  refused  to  be 
interviewed.  Only  in  some  cases  (fifteen)  did  the  interviewers  visit 
the  parents  at  their  homes.  The  majority  of  the  parents  were  inter- 
viewed at  the  Institute  of  Psychology  after  having  contacted  them  by 
phone  and  having  fixed  a date  with  them. 

The  parents  belonging  to  the  upper  class  live  in  the  center  or  near 
the  center  of  Milan.  The  parents  belonging  to  the  upper-lower  class 
live  in  the  center  or  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  city.  The  types  of 
areas  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  from  which  the  schools  were 
chosen.  The  parents  in  general  were  interested  in  cooperating  in  the 
study.  Nine  fathers  and  five  mothers  (twelve  percent)  refused  to  be 
interviewed,  saying  that  they  were  too  busy.  It  has  been  observed 
that  mothers  were  more  willing  to  cooperate  and  showed  a greater  inter- 
est than  fathers  did.  Mothers  knew  their  children  better  and  gave  in 
general  more  exhaustive  responses  not  only  as  far  as  the  achievement 
of  the  child  at  school  but  also  as  far  as  his  attitudes  and  behavior 
were  concerned.  In  some  cases  fathers  gave  the  impression  of  under- 
evaluating the  importance  of  the  needs  of  their  children  and  showed  a 
rather  rigid  attitude  as  far  as  the  educational  system  they  use. 

Compared  to  other  studies  in  which  the  subjects  were  contacted  by 
telephone,  our  initiative  has  been  more  successful,  since  we  obtained 
a higher  percentage  of  cooperators. 

For  the  interview  we  selected  three  psychologists  belonging  to  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  project  and  two  of  the  best  assistant  psycholo- 
gists working  at  the  Institute  of  Psychology  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Milan. 

The  training  was  divided  in  two  different  stages.  In  the  first 
stage  the  five  interviewers  had  several  meetings  in  which  they  discus- 
sed the  technique  of  the  interview  and  the  goals  of  the  field  work. 

The  second  stage  regarded  a certain  number  of  pilot  interviews 
(five)  carried  on  by  each  of  the  interviewers.  After  that,  another 
meeting  was  arranged  with  the  principal  investigator  and  the  types  of 
responses  were  analyzed. 

Parents'  interview  method  has  already  been  used  in  our  country  in 
scientific  psychological  studies. 
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The  Programme  IARD  of  Milan,  in  connection  with  the  Van  Leer  Foun- 
dation (1969),  carried  out  seventy-two  interviews  with  mothers  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  previously  tested. 

The  content  of  these  interviews  concerned  family  influence  on  child 
behavior  with  particular  reference  to  the  extended  and  nuclear  family 
structure  and  to  the  parent-child  relationship.  This  study  is  relevant 
to  our  research  in  the  sense  that  it  indicates  the  relationship  between 
the  structure  of  the  family  and  the  parent-child  interaction  on  one 
hand  and  the  capacity  of  socialization  of  the  child  and  his  level  of 
academic  achievement  on  the  other  hand.  The  results  of  this  research 
are  still  unpublished. 

Another  research  carried  on  in  Italy  which  is  relevant  to  our  study 
is  that  of  Migliorini  and  Peterson  (see  Child  Development.  Vol.  38, 
n.  4,  1967).  In  this  study  seventy-one  mothers  and  seventy-one  fathers 
of  Palermo  (Sicily)  and  an  equal  number  in  Champaign  (Illinois)  have 
been  interviewed  following  schedules  adapted  from  those  of  Searft, 
teccoby  and  Levin  (1957)  in  order  to  study  the  common  and  the  different 
patterns  of  behavior  of  Italian  and  American  parents.  The  results  of 
this  study  show  that  Sicilian  parents  differ  from  parents  in  the 
United  States  mainly  in  the  severity  of  the  control  they  exercise  over 
their  children.  Furthermore,  American  permissiveness  for  aggression 
toward  parental  authority,  as  well  as  encouragement  of  aggression 
toward  peers,  are  substantially  greater  than  in  the  Sicilian  culture. 

MOTHER  DESCRIPTIONS  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 

Description  of  the  Sample 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  lived  with  both 
their  parents,  thirteen  percent  of  them  lived  with  one  parent  and  a 
relative,  three  children  lived  with  a parent  and  a non-relative.  One 
fourteen-year-old  female  of  the  upper-lower  class  lived  with  only  one 
parent . 

Neither  the  age  nor  the  sex  and  the  social  class  of  the  child 
showed  any  significant  relationship  as  far  as  who  took  main  responsi- 
bility for  him  --  both  parents  or  just  mother  or  father  (Mothers  alone 
were  responsible  for  seventy-three  percent  of  the  cases:  seventy 
percent  for  males  and  seventy-five  percent  for  females). 

Only  thirty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  were  born  in  the 
Milan  area,  the  number  being  fairly  evenly  distributed  by  age  and  sex 
of  the  children.  i V 

In  regard  to  the  social  class  variable,  there  were  forty-five  per- 
cent of  the  upper-middle  class  mothers  born  in  Milan  and  only  eighteen 
percent  of  the  upper-lower  class:  this  difference  was  statistically 
significant  at  the  .02  level. 
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Twenty-nine  percent  of  mothers  had  been  born  in  an  adjacent  communi- 
ty, with  more  of  the  upper-lower  mothers  being  born  there  (thirty-five 
percent  versus  twenty-three  percent). 

Thirty  percent  of  fathers  were  born  in  Milan  and,  as  for  the  mothers, 
the  numbers  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  for  age  and  sex  but  not  for 
social  class.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  upper-middle  class  and  fifteen 
percent  of  the  upper- lower  were  born  in  Milan. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  fathers  were  born  in  an  adjacent  region, 
twenty-one  percent  in  a different  region,  fifteen  percent  in  rural 
areas  and  six  percent  in  the  same  region  but  in  a different  town. 

Neither  age  nor  sex  and  social  class  produced  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  distribution  of  age  of  mothers.  The  chronological  level 
most  represented  was  that  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  years  of  age 
which  was  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  total.  The  forty  to  forty-four 
group  amounted  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total. 

As  far  as  the  age  of  fathers  was  concerned,  the  thirty- five  to 
thirty-nine  group  had  the  highest  frequency  (thirty-five  percent)  with 
the  forty  to  forty-four  group  the  next  highest  (twenty-six  percent). 

As  might  be  expected  the  ten-year-olds  had  younger  fathers  (thirty- 
eight  percent)  than  the  fourteen-year-olds  (fifteen  percent). 

Eighty- three  percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  did  not  have  a 
paid  occupation.  Among  those  who  worked  there  were  no  significant 
differences  on  any  of  the  three  variables. 

The  significant  results  on  the  question  concerning  father's  occupa- 
tion were  almost  exactly  what  had  been  expected  as  careful  grading  of 
occupation  had  been  built  into  the  sample  selection. 

Only  eight  percent  of  the  mothers  had  a university  degree,  and  six- 
teen percent  had  some  college  education.  All  these  mothers  belonged 
to  the  upper-middle  class  group.  The  thirty  percent  of  mothers  who 
had  been  educated  only  to  the  end  of  grade  eight  were  predominantly  in 
the  upper-lower  class  group,  only  two  being  upper-middle  class  mothers. 

As  far  as  father's  education  was  concerned,  twenty-one  percent  of 
them  had  a university  degree  and  twenty- five  percent  some  college,  and 
all  belonged  to  the  upper-middle  class.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  fathers  left  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
that  three  percent  of  them  left  school  at  ten  --  all  being  members  of 
the  upper- lower  group. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  had  lived  in  their  present  house 
for  eleven  years  or  more,  while  a further  thirty-five  percent  had 
lived  in  their  residence  at  least  five  years.  So  the  sample  might  be 
regarded  as  a stable  one  in  terms  of  geographical  mobility;  this  was 
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supported  by  the  fact  that  seventy-eight  percent  of  the  families  had/ 
only  lived  in  one,  or  in  no  other  place  since  the  child  sampled  had 
been  born.  Only  six  percent  had  been  away  from  home  for  six  months  or 
more . 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  children  sampled  had  never  been  in  a hos- 
pital and  the  remainder  had  only  been  in  on  one  occasion  (thirty-nine 
percent)  or  two  occasions  (sixteen  percent).  For  twenty-nine  percent 
the  stay  in  the  hospital  had  been  a week  or  less  and  for  twenty-six 
percent  the  stay  had  been  longer,  with  four  children  having  been  in 
the  hospital  for  more  than  a month. 

Child  Relevant  Items 


1.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

This  series  of  questions  in  the  interview  was  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  child's  academic  standing  and-his  manner  of  tackling 
academic  problems  as  perceived  by  the  mother. 

Forty  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  child  had  a strong 
positive  or  positive  attitude  toward  school.  Only  ten  percent  repor- 
ted that  their  child  had  negative  or  strong  negative  feelings.  When 
asked  about  their  child's  achievement  in  general  terms,  thirty-five 
percent  of  mothers  reported  positive  achievement,  twenty-one  percent 
both  positive  and  negative  aspects,  nineteen  percent  were  neutral  and 
thirteen  percent  reported  negatively.  When  asked  about  achievement  in 
more  specific  terms,  twenty-three  percent  saw  their  child  as  achieving 
above  average  in  relation  to  his  age  group,  while  twenty-six  percent 
indicated  that  their  child  was  below  average  or  unsatisfactory  and 
twenty-four  percent  reported  their  children's  achievements  as  basically 
average. 

Only  sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  reported  that  their 
child  tried  to  avoid,  doing  his  homework.  The  remainder  did  it  either 
at  a regular  time  (twenty  percent)  or  immediately  upon  coming  home 
from  school  (forty-three  percent).  The  same  number  (forty-three  per- 
cent) as  gave  homework  high  priority  are  reported  as  getting  on  with 
it  without  any  encouragement,  while  thirty-five  percent  needed  some 
reminding.  Only  five  percent  needed  to  be  firmly  reminded. 

Four  percent  always  or  frequently  put  off  their  homework  to  do 
other  things.  The  great  majority  seldom  or  never  did  this.:  If  they 
made  a mistake  in  their  homework,  forty-nine  percent  of  thel  children 
would  spontaneously  start  again  and  only  five  percent  would  not,  while 
the  others  would  restart  the  work  but  unwillingly. 


b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 


Significantly  more  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  reported  that  their 
children  had  strong  positive  feelings  toward  school  (twenty-three  per- 
cent) as  compared  to  only  one  mother  of  the  fourteen-year-olds. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significantly  more  upper- lower  children's  mothers  reported  that 
their  children  had  positive  feelings  about  school  (forty-three  percent) 
compared  to  the  upper-middle  class  (thirteen  percent). 

If,  after  nearly  finishing  a task,  they  found  that  they  had  been 
doing  it  the  wrong  way,  fewer  upper- lower  children  (three  percent) 
would  start  again  but  be  unhappy  about  it  as  against  twenty-three 
percent  of  upper-middle  class  children. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question  concerning  the  child's 
academic  performance  would  suggest  that  parents  were  giving  a fairly 
optimistic  report  on  their  children,  with  half  of  them  seeing  their 
child's  performance  as  above  average. 

Another  remarkable  result  was  that  the  great  majority  of  Milanese 
children  did  not  need  any  pushing  from  their  parents  to  do  their  home- 
work. That  means  that  they  were  conscious  of  their  duties  and  felt 
strongly  their  academic  responsibilities. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

Fifty-four  percent  of  mothers  reported  they  would  like  their  child 
to  obtain  a university  degree,  and  forty-three  percent  of  mothers 
thought  their  children  would  effectively  reach  the  university  degree. 
Another  twenty-nine  percent  would  like  their  child  to  have  some  other 
tertiary  education  and  thirty  percent  expected  that  this  would  happen. 

No  mother  reported  that  she  would  like  her  child  to  occupy  in  the 
future  a job  belonging  to  the  lowest  socioeconomic  levels,  and  thirty- 
three  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  they  would  not  put  any  restric- 
tions on  their  child's  choice,  but  forty  percent  would  like  the  job  to 
be  in  the  upper-middle  class  range. 
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When  asked  about  the  child's  own  aspiration  thirty-three  percent 
thought  the  choice  would  be  at  the  upper-middle  level  but  only  twenty- 
six  percent  expected  the  child  to  obtain  a job  at  this  level. 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  this  area. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significantly  more  mothers  belonging  to  the  upper-middle  class 
(thirty-nine  percent)  reported  they  would  like  their  child  to  obtain  a 
university  degree  compared  to  fifteen  percent  of  mothers  belonging  to 
the  upper-lower  class  and  thirty-four  percent  compared  to  nine  per- 
cent thought  their  children  would  effectively  reach  a university 
degree  . 

Significantly  more  upper-lower  mothers  (forty  percent  versus  eigh- 
teen percent)  would  like  their  child  to  have  some  other  tertiary  edu- 
cat ion . 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  the  upper-lower  class  (forty-eight 
percent  compared  to  thirteen  percent)  reported  they  would  like  their 
children  to  occupy  a level  three  position  (i.e.,  a subordinate  employee 
position).  At  the  same  time  significantly  more  mothers  of  the  upper- 
lower  class  (twenty-eight  compared  to  five  percent  of  upper-middle 
class  mothers)  reported  that  they  would  not  like  their  child  to  take 
up  a level  three  job  when  he  was  grown.  When  asked  about  the  child's 
own  preference  more  upper-lower  mothers  (forty  percent  versus  eight 
percent)  felt  that  the  child  would  choose  a level  three  job  and  that 
their  child  would  obtain  such  a job  (forty-three  versus  eighteen 
percent).  Finally,  significantly  more  mothers  of  the  upper-middle 
class  (forty-eight  percent  versus  twenty  percent  of  upper-middle 
mothers)  reported  they  did  not  know  what  future  job  their  children 
would  choose. 

3.  Sex 

Mothers  would  like  boys  to  occupy  higher  professional  positions 
more  than  they  would  girls  (forty-three  percent  versus  thirteen  per- 
cent) while  girls  were  preferred  to  boys  in  a position  such  as  high 
school  teacher  (twenty  three  percent  versus  three  percent). 

Mothers  felt  that  their  boys  would  like  to  occupy  higher  occupa- 
tional status  more  than  their  girls  (thirty-three  percent  versus  ten 
percent),  but  that  girls  would  more  often  like  to  have  level  two  jobs 
(thirty-five  percent  versus  five  percent)  and  level  three  Jobs  (forty 
versus  eighteen  percent)  . 
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c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

More  than  half  of  the  mothers  showed  a very  high  educational  aspira- 
tion level  for  the  future  studies  of  their  children. 

This  result  was  confirmed  by  the  conviction  about  the  academic 
success  of  children.  This  optimistic  perspective  was  partly  linked  to 
the  deep  reformations  of  the  Italian  school  system  which  apparently  is 
likely  to  facilitate  the  academic  careers  of  the  children. 

One-third  of  the  mothers  reported  they  would  not  put  any  restriction 
on  the  educational  aspiration  of  their  children.  This  consideration 
seemed  to  be  strongly  supported  by  the  higher  economic  opportunities 
(if  compared  to  the  facts)  the  families  now  possess,  more  than  by  a 
more  permissive  attitude  toward  children's  aspirations. 

Mothers  tended  to  facilitate  the  male  perspective  on  occupational 
careers . 

This  kind  of  data  is  probably  linked  to  the  traditional  oversight 
of  the  destination  of  the  sex  roles,  which  still  persists  even  if  to  a 
lesser  extent  when  compared  with  the  past. 

Many  mothers  of  the  upper- lower  class  would  like  to  see  their  chil- 
dren occupy  an  employee  position  which  means  more  security,  rather 
than  more  advancement  through  the  socioeconomic  scale. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

The  number  of  activities  reported  ranged  from  zero  to  five  or  more, 
with  two  and  three  being  most  frequent  (thirty-three  percent  and  twen- 
ty-six percent  respectively)  . 

Twenty-one  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  they  spent  part  of 
their  time  with  their  children  in  constructive  activities,  ten  percent 
in  verbal  activities,  while  the  remainder  answered  expressing  positive 
or  negative  affect  (respectively  eighteen  percent  and  twenty  percent) 
or  in  a neutral  way.  The  most  frequent  activities  of  mother  and  child 
together  concerned  household  activities  (thirty-four  percent);  twenty 
percent  participated  in  indoor  activities  including  homework  while 
twenty-four  percent  of  mothers  reported  no  interaction. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  husbands  spent 
part  of  their  time  with  the  children  in  constructive  activities,  twen- 
ty-three percent  in  verbal  activities,  while  the  remainder  answered 
expressing  negative  affect  or  lack  of  interaction  (thirty-three  per- 
cent) or  responded  in  a neutral  way  (nineteen  percent).  The  most  fre- 
quent activities  engaged  in  by  the  father  and  child  together  were  con- 
versation, and  churchgoing  or  other  outings  (both  sixteen  percent). 
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These  two  together  equal  the  number  reported  as  doing  nothing  together 
(thirty- three  percent). 

When  family  activities  are  reported  on,  the  most  frequent  (twenty- 
five  percent)  are  indoor  activities,  then  outings  (eighteen  percent), 
household  activities  and  television  or  listening  to  music,  both  thir- 
teen percent.  In  sixteen  percent  of  the  cases  no  family  activities 
are  reported. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  did  not  belong  to 
any  clubs,  organizations  or  groups.  Those  who  socialized  in  such  a 
formal  way  mainly  belonged  to  organized  groups  (thirty  percent). 

Also,  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  children  did  not  have  any  hobbies, 
lessons  or  classes,  eighteen  percent  had  cultural  activities  (musiat, 
art),  and  fourteen  percent  had  intellectual  recreation. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  children  had  no 
jobs  or  chores  around  the  house. 

With  so  few  children  having  to  carry  out  chores  or  jobs  around  the 
house,  the  tables  do  not  merit  discussion.  However,  when  the  question 
dealt  with  whether  children  helped  around  the  house  without  being 
asked,  sixty-four  percent  reported  that  their  children  helped  always, 
frequently  or  sometimes,  while  only  eighteen  percent  indicated  that 
they  never  received  spontaneous  help. 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 


3 .  Sex 


Significantly  more  females  (thirty-five  percent  versus  eight  per 
cent)  engaged  in  constructive  activities  with  their  mothers.  As  exped- 
ted,  females  were  much  more  frequently  engaged  in  household  activities 
than  males  (forty-five  percent  versus  five  percent),  while  males  more 
often  engaged  in  indoor  activities  including  homework  (thirty-three 
percent  versus  eight  percent).  Fewer  boys  were  nonactive  than  girls 
(eight  percent  versus  thirty  percent). 


Significantly  more  males  (twenty-eight  percent  versus  eight  percent) 
went  out  with  the  family  to  visit  museums,  attend  sport ipgfen^ts^tpt . 
to  watch  movies. 
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Summary  and  Interpretation 


c . 


The  great  amount  of  children  who  did  not  socialize  in  a formal  way 
(clubs,  groups,  organizations)  would  probably  mean  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  resistance  toward  these  modern  and  more  structured  forms  of 
socialization  (one  of  the  stereotypes  is  "fair  or  bad  company").  In 
fact,  this  kind  of  result  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  would  be. useful 
to  carry  on  a particular  study  in  this  area. 

Females  seemed  to  be  strictly  engaged  with  household  activities  and 
profited  less  than  males  from  outgoing  activities.  The  interpretation 
of  this  data  reconfirms  the  traditional  attitude  toward  the  destination 
of  the  social  role  of  the  sexes. 

IV.  Authority 

Twenty-five  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  children  accepted 
positively  their  intervention  when  they  were  doing  a job  in  the  wrong 
way.  The  same  proportion  of  mothers  stated  a negative  acceptance  of 
their  intervention  by  the  child. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  mothers  stated  that  their  children  accepted 
positively,  apologized  or  rationalized  verbally  their  discipline  or 
punishment,  and  forty-four  percent  of  them  reacted  in  a negatively 
emotional  or  hostile  way.  These  percentages  were  respectively  twen- 
ty-four percent  and  thirty-nine  percent  when  the  father  disciplined 
the  children. 

To  criticism  by  mothers,  twenty-nine  percent  of  children  reacted 
with  positive  acceptance.  Twenty-eight  percent  reacted  in  different 
ways  according  to  the  occasion,  twenty-two  reacted  in  an  aggressive 
manner,  while  nine  percent  sulked  or  withdrew. 

To  criticism  by  fathers,  twenty-five  percent  of  children  reacted 
with  positive  acceptance.  Twenty-one  percent  cried  or  felt  hurt,  four- 
teen percent  remained  quiet.  The  other  forms  of  reactions  ranged  in 
frequency  from  eleven  percent  to  five  percent. 

Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  this  area. 

Class 


There  were  no  significant  class  differences  in  this  area. 
Sex 


Significantly  more  females  (fifty-five  percent  versus  fifty-nine 
percent  for  males)  accepted  or  apologized  when  criticized  by  their 


mothers.  The  same  response  occurred  when  the  criticism  was  from  the 
father  (forty  percent  versus  nineteen  percent) . When  the  mother 
criticized  more  boys  than  girls  reacted  differently  according  to  the 
situation  (forty-eight  percent  versus  eight  percent). 

Summary  and  Interpretations 

There  were  no  consistent  differences  in  the  children's  reactions  to 
the  intervention  of  the  mother  and  of  the  father.  One  must  doubt  some- 
what the  sincerity  of  the  substantial  percentage  of  mothers  who  report 
ted  that  their  children  accepted  positively  the  discipline  or  the  pun- 
ishments . 

In  other  words,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  questions  of  this  area 
were  somewhat  too  delicate  and  it  cannot  be  determined  if  the  responses 
given  are  available  or  not. 

Females  seemed  to  be  more  compliant  to  criticism,  perhaps  because 
less  frustrated  at  parents'  expectation  for  them  is  not  so  high  as  that 
for  the  males. 

V.  Jobs  outside  the  Home 

None  of  the  children  in  the  sample  had  a regular  job  or  worked  out- 
side the  home. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

Only  five  percent  of  the  children  reacted  in  a positive  way  when 
criticized  by  brothers  and  sisters  or  other  children;  four  percent  did 
not  react  at  all,  thirty-five  had  a mild  reaction,  twenty-six  percent 
had  a strong  reaction,  while  six  percent  withdrew  or  reacted  defensive- 
ly. Only  five  percent  were  not  criticized  by  siblings. 

Forty- five  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  children  got 
along  very  well  with  other  children,  while  fourteen  percent  reported 
that  their  children  got  along  poorly  with  other  children. 

As  far  as  children's  behavior  in  interaction  with  peers  was  concer- 
ned, sixteen  percent  of  the  children  were  described  as  bossy,  domina- 
ting, having  a temper,  eighteen  percent  as  shy  or  being  a follower, 
thirty-eight  as  gregarious,  and  three  percent  as  independent.  Eleven 
percent  are  described  as  having  very  few  or  no  friends. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  friends  had  no  influence 
on  their  child's  behavior,  eight  percent  reported  that  they  had  a good 
influence,  and  six  percent  that  they  had  a bad  influence.  An  influence 
was  recognized  but  considered  to  be  neither  good  nor  bad  by  nineteen 
percent  of  mothers. 
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Forty-nine  percent  of  children  expressed  hostile  affect  when  someone 
hurt  their  feelings,  sixteen  percent  expressed  negative  depressed 
affect,  six  percent  ignored  or  withdrew,  while  the  remainder  expressed 
other  kinds  of  reactions. 

Age 


Significantly  more  fourteen-year-old  children  (thirty-eight  percent) 
reacted  in  a strong  way  when  criticized  by  brothers  and  sisters  or  by 
other  children  (as  compared  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  ten-year-old 
children) . 

Class 


Significantly  more  upper-middle  children  (twenty-eight  percent  as 
compared  to  five  percent  of  the  upper- lower  class)  were  described  by 
the  mothers  as  bossy  or  dominant. 

Sex 


Significantly  more  females  (fifty-eight  percent)  were  described  as 
getting  along  very  well  with  other  children  as  compared  to  the  males 
(thirty-three  percent)  . 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

When  criticized  by  brothers  or  other  children,  boys  and  girls  reac- 
ted in  different  ways. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  mothers,  it  seems  that  the  personali- 
ty of  a great  number  of  children  was  oriented  toward  independence. 
Milanese  children  seemed  to  be  also  sensitive  when  their  feelings 
were  hurt. 

Females  were  better  oriented  toward  socialization  with  peers.  This 
better  interpersonal  relations  with  other  childrenwas  probably  linked 
to  a minor  aggressivity,  i.e.,  to  a minor  frustration  experienced 
within  the  family. 

VII.  Anxiety 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  children  got 
depressed,  lost  their  control  or  expressed  hostile  affect  when  they 
got  worried;  fifteen  percent  talked  with  someone,  twenty-three  percent 
withdrew  from  the  situation,  five  percent  initiated  some  goal-directed 
action  and  six  percent  tried  to  remain  calm.  Only  five  percent  never 
worried. 

In  sixty-nine  percent  of  the  cases  the  reasons  for  becoming  worried 
were  given  as  academic  problems,  and  only  in  a few  cases  were  the 
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reasons  reported  to  be  family  problems  (self-concern,  six  percent, 
death,  war,  eight  percent); 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  children  did 
not  turn  to  others  for  help  when  they  got  worried,  thirty  percent 
turned  to  the  mother,  only  eight  percent  to  the  father,  and  fourteen 
percent  to  others. 

There  were  no  age,  sex  or  class  differences  in  this  area. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Very  few  children  initiated  goal-directed  actions  upon  becoming 
worried.  This  result  suggests  that,  even  for  the  older  children,  emo- 
tionality is  hard  to  control  and  direct. 

Reasons  for  worrying  in  sixty-nine  percent  of  the  cases  linked  to 
academic  problems.  This  result  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  children 
were  afraid  of  parents'  reactions  toward  their  academic  behavior.  The 
parents'  expectation  was  undoubtedly  too  high  and  the  attitudes  were 
likely  to  be  punitive  in  an  exaggerated  way. 

If  worried,  Milanese  children  tended  to  turn  mainly  to  the  mother, 
the  parental  figure  who  is  perceived  as  more  sensitive  to  youth  prob- 
lems and  psychologically  less  distant. 

VIII.  Aggression  . 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  became  angry 
because  of  minor  grievances,  thirteen  because  of  major  grievances  and 
sixteen  percent  because  their  behavior  was  controlled  by  parents  or 
because  they  were  punished  by  them.  Eight  percent1, were  reported  as 
being  annoyed  with  themselves. 

When  angry,  twenty-three  percent  of  the  children  expressed  verbal 
hostility,  thirteen  percent  used  physical  aggression,  eleven  percent 
became  depressed,  eleven  percent  expressed  hostile  affect,  eleven  per- 
cent withdrew,  and  five  percent  controlled  the  anger  or  coped  actively 
with  it . 

When  angry  at  mother,  twenty-one  percent  of  children  controlled 
their  emotionality  or  accepted  the  blame,  nine  percent  expressed 
depressive  feelings,  ten  percent  expressed  hostile  reactions,  four 
percent  withdrew,  nineteen  percent  did  nothing  or  did  not  express  any 
kind  of  emotionality,  while  eighteen  percent  expressed  verbal  aggres- 
sion. 

When  angry  at  father,  nine  percent  of  children  controlled  their 
emotionality  or  accepted  the  blame,  five  percent  expressed  depressive 
feelings,  six  percent  expressed  hostile  reactions,  six  percent  verbal 
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aggression,  and  twenty-four  percent  did  nothing  or  did  not  express  any 
kind  of  emotionality. 

When  a friend  had  been  angry  with  him,  only  eleven  percent  of  the 
mothers  reported  that  their  children  reinstated  the  friendship  or 
accepted  the  situation,  while  ten  percent  expressed  hostile  emotionali- 
ty, eighteen  percent  had  no  reaction,  eleven  had  depressive  reactions. 
Thirteen  percent  denied  that  their  children  ever  got  angry  with  a 
friend . 

The  overall  distribution  of  responses  by  age  is  significant:  more 
of  the  fourteen-year-olds  (twenty-five  percent  versus  one  percent) 
showing  no  reaction  when  angry  with  a friend  and  more  ten-year-olds 
becoming  depressed . 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

It  is  important  to  point  out  how  neither  sex  nor  class  differentia- 
ted quantitatively  the  modalities  of  expression  of  aggressive  behavior. 
There  was  a major  control  of  the  emotionality  only  when  children  were 
angry  at  the  mother.  This  major  control  could  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  a major  fear  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  a major  consideration 
of  the  sex  of  the  mother. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


1.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  satisfaction  with  the 
school  achievement  of  their  children,  twenty-three  dissatisfaction, 
and  thirty-five  percent  indicated  neither  satisfaction  nor  dissatis- 
faction. 

Only  ten  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  they  had  never  met 
their  child's  teacher;  fifty-eight  percent  indicated  that  the  meeting 
with  the  teacher  occurred  on  their  own  initiative,  while  for  fourteen 
percent  the  meet ing  had  been  school- initiated . 

Twenty- four  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  did  nothing  to 
encourage  their  child  in  his  schoolwork,  while  the  same  percentage 
reported  unspecified  help  or  assistance  with  homework  only.  Thirty- 
six  percent  adopted  encouraging  attitudes  and  thirteen  percent  pro- 
vided direct  support,  including  educational  materials. 

Two-thirds  (sixty-six  percent)  of  mothers  reported  they  checked  or 
observed  their  children  in  order  to  see  they  got  their  homework  d-^ne 
and  six  percent  used  a verbal  reminder.  For  twenty  percent  external 
(school)  pressures  were  sufficient. 

In  the  opinion  of  mothers,  the  school's  job  or  responsibility 
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concerned  overall  school  subjects  or  teaching  culture  (eight  percent), 
educating  (thirty-one  percent),  preparation  for  life  and  job  (fifteen 
percent),  instilling  values,  character  building  and  guidance  being 
mentioned  by  twenty-five  percent. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  thought  the  school  was  most  or 
very  important  and  none  of  them  thought  it  was  unimportant. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  thought  the  school  important  for 
personal  and  social  development,  twenty  percent  for  socioeconomic  (job) 
reasons,  and  thirty-one  percent  as  a preparation  for  life. 

A££ 


Significantly  more  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (seventy-five  percent) 
met  their  child's  teacher  because  of  her  own  initiative,  as  compared 
to  forty  percent  of  mothers  of  fourteen-year-old  children.. 

More  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  (fifty-six  percent)  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  their  child's  progress  than  were  mothers  of  ten-year-olds, 
(ten  percent) . 

Class 


Significantly  more  mothers  of  upper-middle  class  children  (forty 
percent)  encouraged  their  children  in  their  schoolwork  by  homework 
encouragement  only  as  compared  to  eight  percent  of  the  upper- lower 
mothers. 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  upper-middle  class  (forty-five  per- 
cent compared  to  eighteen  percent)  Saw  the  school's  job  or  responsi- 
bility as  educating  the  child. 

Sex 


Significantly  more  mothers  did  nothing  to  encourage  their  daughters 
(thirty-five  percent)  in  their  homework  as  compared  to  fifteen  percent 
for  the  sons. 

Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  initiative  of  mothers  for  meeting  their  child's  teacher  seemed 
too  small  after  elementary  school.  This  tendency  was  interpreted  as  a 
negative  behavior  and  as  a weak  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  more  than  twenty  percent  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  the  school  achievement  of  their  child.  This  per- 
centage, of  course,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  insufficient 
achievement  at  school. 


The  Milanese  child  was  in  most  cases  observed  and  checked  by  his 
mother  who  determines  whether  or  not  he  does  the  homework.  This  atti- 
tude, which  is  generalized  through  both  social  classes,  does  not 
facilitate  either  the  independence  of  the  child  or  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Children  belonging  to  the  upper-middle  class  are  more  encouraged  in 
their  schoolwork.  This  kind  of  result  was  expected. 

Females  needed  less  pushing  than  males  for  doing  their  homework  and 
this  was  due  to  a greater  autonomy  and  maturity  on  the  part  of  the 
girls. 

II.  Authority 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  when  they  wanted  to 
get  their  child  to  do  something,  they  requested  it  mildly  and  sixteen 
requested  it  strongly.  Ten  percent  just  presented  the  task  or  gave  a 
rational  explanation,  while  only  five  percent  ordered  or  demanded. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  no  follow-up  was 
needed  to  see  that  their  child  did  what  she  wanted  him  to  do,  twenty- 
eight  percent  reminded  or  explained  to  the  child,  and  nineteen  rewar- 
ded or  punished  the  child.  Six  percent  of  the  answers  mentioned  emo- 
tional appeal  of  some  kind. 

If  the  mothers  saw  that  their  child  was  not  doing  a job  the  right 
way,  fifty-nine  percent  of  them  demonstrated  it  to  him,  twenty-five 
percent  scolded  him,  and  ten  percent  made  the  child  maintain  the  stan- 
dard of  his  performance. 

When  asked  how  they  disciplined  their  child,  thirty-six  percent  of 
mothers  reported  using  mild  verbal  means,  while  nineteen  percent  used 
strong  verbal  methods.  Fifteen  percent  deprived  the  child  of  privi- 
leges and  thirteen  percent  used  physical  punishment. 

Types  of  discipline  used  by  fathers  were  fairly  similar  to  those 
used  by  mothers.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  fathers  used  mild  verbal 
means  and  twenty-three  percent  strong  verbal.  However,  only  six  per- 
cent deprived  the  child  of  privileges,  while  nine  percent  used  physical 
punishment . 

Mothers  reported  that  twenty  percent  of  fathers  never  disciplined 
their  child.  Only  eight  percent  of  mothers  came  in  this  category. 

There  were  no  significant  age  or  class  differences,  but  there  was 
one  significant  sex  difference.  Strong  verbal  methods  of  punishment 
were  used  more  often  by  mothers  of  boys  (twenty-eight  percent)  than  by 
mothers  of  girls  (thirteen  percent). 


Summary  and  Interpretation 


It  seems  particularly  significant  that  one  of  every  five  mothers 
stated  that  she  scolded  her  child  in  order  to  make  him  do  what  she 
wanted.  In  reality,  this  rate  was  probably  higher  and  this  attitude 
reveals  a certain  lack  of  education  of  mothers  in  educating  their 
children. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

Forty-six  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  they  did  nothing  to  help 
their  child  get  along  with  other  children,  twenty-four  percent  trained 
them  or  prepared  them  for  a positive  approach,  fourteen  percent  trained 
them  for  a negative  approach,  and  eight  percent  encouraged  social  , w 
activities.  * 

Age 

Significantly  more  ten-year-old  children  (thirty-five  percent  com-^ 
pared  to  thirteen  percent  of  fpurteen-year-olds)  were  trained  posi- 
t ive ly . 

Class 


Significantly  more  upper-middle  class  mothers  (sixty  percent)  repor- 
ted that  they  did  nothing  to  help  their  child  get  along  with  other 
children  compared  to  thirty-three  percent  of  the  upper-lower  class 
mothers. 

There  was  no  sex  difference  in  this  area. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Almost  half  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  stated  that  they  did  noth- 
ing fbn* direct  socialization  of  their  child  with  his  peers.  This 
result  indicated  how  few  considerations  the  parents  have  still  toward 
the  socialization  process.  If  one  adds  to  this  figure  the  training 
for  a negative  approach,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  families  which 
have  a rational  and  well  balanced  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the 
interpersonal  relations  of  their  children  were  rather  few. 

It  was  certainly  unexpected  that  upper-middle  mothers  did  "nothing" 
in  this  sense  to  a greater  extent  than  did  upper- lower  mothers. 

This  result |.could  be  interpreted  also  in  the  sense  that  the  response 
"nothing"  for  upper-middle  mothers  could  often  have  meant  "I  do  not 
need  to  do  anything." 


IV.  Anxiety 

To  the  question  "What  do  you  usually  advise  your  child  to  do  when  he 
is  worried?"  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  reported 
that  they  reassured  him,  advised  religious  solace  or  tried  to  reduce 
their  tension,  twenty-one  percent  encouraged  their  children  to  engage 
in  direct  action  toward  the  source  of  worry  and  six  percent  did  nothing. 

There  were  neither  age,  sex,  nor  class  differences  in  this  area. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Only  one  mother  in  every  five  showed  rational  behavior  in  order  to 
help  her  child  understand  the  reasons  for  his  worry.  This  low  rate  is 
probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  often,  in  Italy,  parents  tend  to 
give  very  small  importance  to  the  child's  behavior  which  they  can 
manage  with  some  predominant  behavior  (in  this  case  reassurance)  which 
has  as  a goal  not  the  intellectual  and  emotional  development  of  the 
child  but  his  own  personal  peace  of  mind. 

Parent  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  had  not  taken  any 
courses  or  training  after  the  school  years,  fifteen  had  taken  profes- 
sional or  intellectual  courses,  and  five  percent  had  taken  domestic 
courses. 

Personal  satisfaction  was  the  principal  reason  for  having  taken  any 
kind  of  course  (eleven  percent). 

Among  those  mothers  who  had  taken  courses,  about  ninety  percent  did 
so  shortly  after  school  (twenty-four  percent  of  sample). 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  they  had  completed 
the  courses. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  felt  that  they  had 
gained  from  these  courses  or  training. 

Age 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  fourteen-year-old  children  (eighty- 
five  percent)  had  not  taken  any  courses  or  training  after  school,  as 
compared  to  (sixty  percent)  the  mothers  of  the  ten-year-olds. 

Class 


Significantly  more  mothers  of  upper- lower  class  children 
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(ninety-three  percent)  had  not  taken  any  courses  or  training  after  the 
school  years,  as  compared  to  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  upper-middle 
class  mothers.  More  of  the  upper-middle  mothers  completed  the  classes 
(twenty-eight  percent  versus  eight  percent). 

There  were  no  sex  differences  in  this  area. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  figures  indicated  that,  after  school,  formal  education  was 
rather  poor,  considering  that  they  lived  in  the  biggest  industrial 
city  of  Italy.  The  age  difference  indicated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  situation  is  starting  to  change,  even  if  slowly. 

11.  Occupational  Aspects 

Among  those  mothers  who  did  work  (fifteen  percent  of  the  total 
mothers,  in  the  sample),  one-fourth  reported  they  were  in  that  kind  of 
work  for  convenience,  one-fourth  for  family  trade  or  financial  returns, 
and  only  one-sixth  for  external  factors.  All  of  the  mothers  who 
worked  talked  about  their  work  in  a descriptive  way. 

More  than  half  of  mothers  who  did  work  (seven  of  twelve)  expressed 
positive  affect  toward  their  work  and  only  two  expressed  negative 
affect . 

To  the  question  "Would  you  choose  the  same  kind  of  work  if  you  had 
it  to  do  over?"  only  one-third  of  the  mothers  who  did  work  answered 


More  than  half  of  the  mothers  who  did  work  (seven  of  twelve)  repor- 
ted that  they  preferred  to  solve  by  themselves  the  problems  which  came 
up  involving  their  work. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  by  age,  sex  or  class  in  this 
area . 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  percentage  of  mothers  who  did  work  was  very  low,  less  than  the 
national  average,  which  is  at  present  between  twenty  and  twenty-eight 
percent.  This  very  restricted  number  of  working  mothers  (twelve)  did 
not  allow  us  to  extrapolate  interpretations  or  hypotheses. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

When  criticized,  mothers  reported  that  they  react  in  the  following 
manners: 
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In  genera] 

% 

By  husbanc 

7. 

By  friends 

7> 

By  their  child 

% 

Rationalizing 

31 

24 

26 

18 

Taking  it  well 

4 

3 

3 

6 

Ignoring 

19 

9 

13 

4 

Dislikes,,  takes 
poorly 

25 

16 

18 

11 

Defensive  verbal  or 
becoming  angry 

15 

32 

10 

15 

Other  ways 

1 

.8 

21 

28 

Does  not  happen 

5 

9 

9 

18 

TOTAL  PERCENT 

100 

100 

100 

100 

To  the  question  "What  kinds  of  things  make  you  angry?"  thirty-one 
percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  the  source  of  anger  was  the  child, 
eighteen  percent  reported  annoying  behavior  of  other  people,  sixteen 
percent  some  petty  annoyance,  and  fifteen  percent  some  strong  annoy- 
ance or  un-just  accusation. 

When  angry,  fifty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  they 
reacted  physically  or  verbally,  eight  percent  expressed  hostile  affect 
of  experienced  physiological  reactions,  eleven  controlled  the  anger, 
and  nine  percent  withdrew. 

Age 


Significantly  mote  mothers  of  fourteen-year-old  children  (twenty- 
three  percent)  reported  they  got  angry  when  criticized  by  their  husband 
than  did  the  mothers  of  ten-year-old  children  (ten  percent). 

Class 


Significantly  more  upper-middle  mothers  (forty-eight  percent)  repor- 
ted that  they  reacted  by  analyzing  the  situation  rationally  when  criti- 
cized in  general  as  compared  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  upper-lower 
mothers. 
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More  mothers  of  boys  than  girls  reported  taking  badly  criticism  by 
friends  (twenty-eight  percent  versus  eight  percent). 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

When  criticized  by  their  children,  roughly  half  of  the  mothers  in 
the  sample  reported  that  they  reacted  in  a negative  emotional  manner. 
Mothers  stood  sufficiently  criticisms  from  the  husband,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of  friends. 

It  was  also  noted  that  almost  a third  of  the  mothers  indicated  the 
child  as  a source  of  anger. 

These  two  different  results  outlined  how  the  relationship  between 
mothers  and  children  were  sometimes  very  tense  and  irrational.  This 
seems  to  be  particularly  true  for  the  upper-lower  class  mothers  who 
had  less  power  to  analyze  rationally  the  situations. 

In  short,  it  appeared  evident  that  emotionality  played  a large  role 
in  the  relationship  between  mothers  and  children  at  the  two  age  levels 
considered  in  the  present  study. 

IV.  Occupational  Values 

The  following  is  the  rank  order  for  the  preferences  expressed  by 
mothers  for  their  children  between  the  fifteen  values  presented;, 

Doing  the  job  well,  helping  others,  having  a stable  job  and  doing 
interesting  things  were  the  most  favored  aspects  mothers  found  in  the 
list  of  values  presented  to  them. 

Age 

There  were  no  age  differences  in  this  area. 

Class 


Significantly  more  upper-lower  mothers  (fourteen  percent)  chose  as 
their  favorite  value  (first  place)  "to  have  a stable  job"  as  compared 
to  only  one  percent  of  upper-middle  mothers. 

Sex 


Significantly  more  mothers  of  males  (eleven  percent)  chose  as  the 
favorite  job  (first  place)  "to  become  famous"  as  compared  to  only 
three  of  the  mothers  of  females. 
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Summary  and  Interpretation 

As  was  expected,  security  on  the  job  was  very  important  for  lower 
class  mothers. 

The  majority  of  mothers  chose  as  first  "doing  well  at  his  job" 
because  this  probably  involves  also  other  aspects  as  "make  a career," 
"money,"  and  "to  manage  other  people." 


r 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER-CORRELATIONS 


Child  Behavior 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Nine  correlations  out  of  a possible  thirty-six  were  significant, 
three  positive  and  six  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  area  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Initiation  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  correlated  negat  ive  ly  with  Coping  Effectiveness  (Non- 
academic)  and  negatively  with  Implementation  in  the  same  area  . Engage- 
ment in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  negatively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Pers istence  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level 
defined  as  number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to  and  with  Implementa- 
tion in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  and  negatively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  (Nonacademic).  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
as  it  related  to  the  question  on  homework  correlated  positively  with 
Initiation  and  negatively  with  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic) . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

One  correlation  out  of  thirty  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  disciplined  by  the  mother. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

One  correlation  was  significant  out  of  eighteen.  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  corre  lated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  another  child . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  A 

One  correlation  out  of  twelve  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Ach ievement  (Academic)  Aggression  - Table  5 

Three  correlations  out  of  twenty— four  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Initiation  in  Coping  Effectiveness 
(Academic)  were  correlated  positive  ly  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  father.  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  frienda 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 

Eleven  correlations  out  of  thirty  were  significant,  four  positive 
and  seven  negat  ive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
mother  and  negatively  when  criticized  by  both  father  and  mother. 
Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  mother  and  father 
and  when  criticized  by  mother  and  positively  when  criticized  by  the 
father.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Ach  ievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  some- 
thing by  the  mother,  positively  when  disciplined  by  the  father  and 
negatively  when  criticized  by  the  mother.  Initiation  in  doing  jobs 
around  the  house  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  7 

Six  correlations  out  of  eighteen  were  significant,  two  of  them 
positive  and  four  negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacadem- 
ic) was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings 
were  hurt  by  another  child  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  another  child  . Implementation  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively,  both  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  chil- 
dren. Coping  Effectiveness  in- Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions defined  as  getting  along  we  11  with  other  children  and  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  — Table  8 

Five  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  four  positive  and 
one  negative.  Activity  Level  def  ined  as  number  of  hobbies  and  Initia- 
tion in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) were  correlated  posit ively  and 
Implementation  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the 
Anxiety  area.  Initiation  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic)  both  were  correlated  positively  wl^h  Implementation  in 
the  Anxiety  area . 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

Eight  correlations  out  of  twenty-four  were  significant,  five  posi- 
tive and  three  negative.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies, 
was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angxry  with 
friends.  Initiation  in  Task  Ach  ievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
posit  ively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother.  Implementation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping 
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Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  and  with  friends.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  when 
angry  with  father  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  friends; 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

One  correlation  out  of  fifteen  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  another  child. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

One  correlation  out  of  ten  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  situation. 

Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 

Three  correlations  out  of  twenty  were  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  disciplined  by  both  father  and  mother  was  correlated 
positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general. 

Interpersonal  Re  la t ions  x Anxiety  - Table  13 

Two  correlations  out  of  six  were  significant,  one  positive  and  one 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as 
getting  along  well  with  other  children,  was  correlated  positively  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

One  correlation  out  of  twelve  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children  was  correlated  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Aggression  in  general. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Summary 

Overall  fifty-four  out  of  two  hundred  seventy-five  correlations  were 
significant,  twenty-three  negative  and  thirty-one  positive. 
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Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  had  the  most 
significant  correlations  with  other  variables.  It  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation,  Engagement  and  Per- 
sistence in  Ta  sk  Achievement  (Academic),  negatively  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  and  when  criticized 
by  the  mother,  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  other  children.  It  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  disciplined  by  the  father  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Inter- 
personal Relat  ions,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children. 
It  was  also  correlated  positively  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety 
area  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  when 
angry  with  the  father  and  with  friends. 

Only  one  variable  had  no  significant  correlations  with  any  other 
variable.  This  was  Attitude  Toward  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Ta  sk  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  eighteen.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  perfectly 
with  parental  satisfaction  at  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement,  the 
correlation  value  being  1.00.  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academ- 
ic) also  was  correlated  positively  with  parental  satisfaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  19 

There  were  seven  significant  correlations  out  of  eighteen,  five 
negative  and  two  positive.  Activity  level,  defined  as  number  of 
organized  groups  belonged  to,  Implementation  and  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  all  were  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Satisfaction  in  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement.  Activity 
Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated  positively  and 
Initiation  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
and  negatively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school,  while 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
positively  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic )x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  20 
There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Initiation  in 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

There  were  seven  significant  correlations  out  of  eighteen,  three 
negative  and  four  positive.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of 
organized  groups  belonged  to,  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School,  a high  score  emphasizing 
Task  Achievement  functions.  Initiation,  Implementation  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  were  correlated  posi- 
tively with  this  variable.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Ta sk  Achievement 
(Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Attitude  Toward 
Importance  of  School,  while  Implementation  was  correlated  negatively 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  was  correlated  positively  with  the  second 
measure  of  Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

There  were  four  significant  correlations  out  of  ten,  one  negative 
and  three  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by 
the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  Con- 
tacting School.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father 
and  by  the  mother  both  were  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Satis- 
faction over  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement,  while  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting  School. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  ten.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated  negatively  with  Par- 
ental Occupational  Aspiration. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  nine.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Parental  Satisfaction  over  Child's  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Implementation  in 
Anxiety  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  Contact- 
ing School. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 


Overall,  twenty- four  out  of  two  hundred  eight  correlations  were 
significant,  thirteen  negative  and  eleven  positive.  Parental  satis- 
faction with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  had  the  greatest  number 
of  significant  correlations  with  other  variables,  eight  in  all,  three 
negative  and  five  positive.  It  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  and  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  and  by  the  father 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children. 

It  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Lev.fl,  defined  as  number  of 
organized  groups  belonged  to,  and  with  Implementation  and  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Thirteen  Child  Behavior  variables  and  one  Parent  Attitude  variable 
had  no  significant  correlations. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Attitude 
Toward  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Implementation  of  Schoolwork. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  35 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  six,  one  positive  and  one 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  positively  and  Initiation  in  the  same  area  was  correlated 
negat ively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 

There  were  four  significant  correlation  s out  of  twelve,  three  posi- 
tive and  one  negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  Schoolwork 
and  positively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  Homework.  Implementa- 
tion was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  School- 
work  while  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  39 

Three  correlations  were  significant  out  of  twelve,  one  positive  and 
two  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in.vTask  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  positively  wlt^h  Parental  Directedness  in  the  same  area. 
Initiation  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
were  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  . 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  40 

Fourteen  correlations  out  of  thirty  were  significant,  ten  negative 
and  four  positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  Mother-Child  and  Father- 
Child  Interactions,  negatively  with  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  and 
Father-Child  Interactions , and  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given 
by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal  Relations  situation.'  Implementation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity 
Level  Mother-Child  Interaction,'  negatively  with  Positive  Affect  Father- 
Child  Interaction  and  positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by 
parents.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  Mother-Child  and  Father-Child 
Interactions,  positively  with  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction 
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and  negatively  with  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction,  and  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  Parents.  Initiation  in  the  homework  area 
was  correlated  positively  with  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

Three  of  the  six  correlations  were  significant.  Activity  Level, 
defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  Implementation  and  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  were  correlated  positively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  ten.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Implementation  of  Homework. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twenty- five.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively 
with  positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  46 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  feelings  were  hurt  by  another  child  was  correlated  positively 
with  Parental  Implementation:  in  Homework;’ t:  ••  " 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  other  children  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  i 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

There  were  four  significant  correlations  out  of  fifteen.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hprt  by  other  children  was  correlated 
positively  with  Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction  andi.with  Posi- 
tive Affect  Mother-Child  and  Father-Child  Interactions  andinegatively 
with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parettb^ih  an ''Interpersonal  Relations 
situation. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  49 

One  correlation  out  of  three  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  other  children  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree 
of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

Two  correlations  out  of  ten  were  significant,  both  positive.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  with  Activity  Level 
and  Positive  Affect  Fater-Child  Interaction. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  54 

One  correlation  out  of  eight  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation 
of  Schoolwork. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  56 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Thirty-nine  correlations  out  of  two  hundred  fifty-nine  were  signifi- 
cant, nineteen  negative  and  twenty  positive. 

Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area  had 
the  greatest  number  of  significant  correlations  with  other  variables. 

It  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Implementation  in  Homework, 
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with  Degree  of  Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic), 
with  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction  and  with  Degree  of  Paren- 
tal Guidance  in  Anxiety.  It  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of 
Parental  Guidance  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  with  Activity 
Level  Mother-Child  and  Father-Child  Interaction,  with  Positive  Affect 
Father-Child  Interaction  and  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  the 
Interpersonal  Relations  area. 

Twelve  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  varia- 
bles. All  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area. 

Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table--58- 

There  were  four  significant  correlations  out  of  twenty-four,  all  of 
them  positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her 
husband  and  when  criticized  by  friends  both  were  correlated  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  also 
correlated  positively  with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic), 
while  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children 
was  correlated  positively  with  Child's  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic) . 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

There  were  four  significant  correlations  out  of  twenty-four,  three 
positive  and  one  negative.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  her  husband  was  correlated  positively  with  Child's  Implemen- 
tation in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Mother's  Coping  Effective- 
ness with  friends'  criticism  was  correlated  positively  with  Child's 
Initiation  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic), 
while  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academ- 
ic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  twenty,  all  of  them 
positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband 
was  correlated  with  Child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  and 
when  criticized  by  the  father.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  her  children  was  correlated  positively  with  Child's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  63 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with  Child's 
initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  thirteen  out  of  one  hundred  thirty  correlations  were  sig- 
nificant, one  negative  and  twelve  positive. 

Three  variables  had  four  significant  correlations  with  other  varia- 
bles. They  were  Child's  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic), 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  and  when 
criticized  by  friends. 

Eighteen  Child  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant  correlations 
but  all  the  Parent  Behavior  variables  were  correlated  with  at  least 
one  Child  Behavior  variable. 
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Parent  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  friends  was  correlated  positively 
with  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve.  Coping  : 
Effectiveness  with  criticism  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  children  were  correlated  positively  with  parental  satisfaction  with 
Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  children  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

Two  out  of  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them  posi- 
tive. Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was 
correlated  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School,  a 
high  score  placing  emphasis  on  Academic  Task  Achievement.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  children  was  correlated  with  Parental 
Attitude  Toward  Importance  of  School. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  76 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  five  out  of  forty  correlations  were  significant,  one  of 
them  negative  and  four  of  them  positive.  Four  Parent  Attitude  varia- 
bles and  two  Parent  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant  correlations 
with  other  variables. 
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Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

There  were  two  significant  correlations,  both  of  them  positive. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  and  when  criticized  by 
friends  were  correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Inter- 
personal Relations  situation. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twenty.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  children  was  correlated  positively  with 
Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  82 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  83 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  84 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Three  out  of  fifty  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them  posi- 
tive. Eight  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  and  two  Parent  Beha- 
vior variables  had  no  significant  correlations.  One  of  these  was 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area,  which  was  corre- 
lated with  no  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables. 
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Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 


There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspira- 
tion. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  nine.  Parent's  Satis- 
faction with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  positive- 
ly with  Parental  Attitude  Toward  Importance  of  School. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary  * 

Two  correlations  out  of  twenty-one  were  significant!  both  of  them 
pos  it  ive . 

Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  88 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Summary 


There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  the  variables  in  the 
two  areas  under  discussion. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  six.  Parent's  Satis- 
faction with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  positive- 
ly with  Parental  Implementation  of  Homework.  Parental  Initiation  in 
Contacting  School  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Implementa- 
tion of  Schoolwork. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

i 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  fifteen  were  significant. 
Parental  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  corre- 
lated positively  both  with  Activity  Level  and  Positive  Affect  Father- 
Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  99 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

Three  correlations  out  of  ten  were  significant,  all  of  them  posi- 
tive. Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  with  Activity 
Level  Mother-Child  and  Father-Child  Interactions  and  Positive  Affect 
Father-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 


School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Parental  Concep- 
tion of  the  Major  Function  .of  School,  a high  score  placing  stress  on 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  functions,  was  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Implementation  of  Homework. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  six,  both  of  them 
negative.  Both  Parental  Attitude  Toward  Importance  of  school  and  Par- 
ental Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School  were  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  a Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  situation. 

School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Ten  correlations  out  of  eighty  were  significant,  two  of  them  nega- 
tive and  eight;  of  them  positive.  The  variables  had  three  significant 
correlations  with  other  variables.  They  were  Parental  Satisfaction 
with  Child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  and  Parental  Occupational 
Aspiration.  Two  Parent  Attitude  variables  and  four  Parent  Treatment 
of  Child  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with  any  other 
variables. 
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INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 


Child  Behavior 

The  significant  correlations  found  in  this  section  gave  evidence  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parents,  children  who  cared  most 
for  nonacademic  activities  were  less  motivated  in  their  academic 
activities  and  were  more  independent  from  the  mother  figure  and  from 
peers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  to  be  more  close  to  the  fathers' 
norms  and  to  socialize  with  other  children.  Furthermore,  those  chil- 
dren were  more  consistent  in  problematic  situations  in  which  Anxiety 
or  Aggression  was  involved. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 

The  relatively  few  significant  correlations  found  in  this  section 
emphasized  the  importance  given  by  parents  to  the  academic  achievement 
standing  of  the  child.  The  importance  given  to  this  behavior  area  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  of  neglecting  the  activity  level  of  the 
child,  defined  as  number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to,  probably  for 
the  fear  that  the  child  would  perform  less  effectively  in  school. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


The  significant  correlations  found  in  this  area  indicated  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  child  in  his  nonacademic  behavior  was  strictly  linked 
to  the  parental  assistance  in  homework  and  directedness  and  to  an 
adequate  relation  with  the  mother  figure. 

Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 


The  few  correlations  found  in  this  area  showed  that  children  succeed 
better  in  their  nonacademic  activities  if  they  were  self- initiators, 
i.e.,  if  they  could  act  independently. 

Mothers,  in  order  to  act  efficiently,  seemed  to  need  a push  repre- 
sented by  the  criticisms  of  husband  and  friends. 

Parent  Behavior 


The  fact  that  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her 
friends  was  positively  correlated  with  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness 
with  Aggression  could  mean  that  in  some  occasions  mothers  tended  to 
identify  criticism  situations  with  aggression  situations. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 

The  few  significant  correlations  found  in  this  area  indicated  that 
parents  who  think  that  school  has  a major  function  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  academic  task  achievement  of  their  children.  Those  parents 
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were  also  those  who  coped  more  efficiently  when  criticized  by  children 
Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


The  correlations  found  in  this  section  showed  that  Coping  Effective 
ness  is  a dimension  which  tended  to  be  present  in  various  areas  of 
behavior  of  the  parents  and  the  degree  was  linked  to  the  adequate 
guidance  of  the  child. 

Parent  Attitude 


Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  with  Parental  Aca- 
demic Aspiration.  This  finding  indicated  again  the  importance  given 
by  parents  to  school  academic  standing  in  relation  to  success  in  the 
future  professional  life  of  the  child. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Significant  differences  found ' in  this  area  confirmed  some  of  the 
findings  mentioned  above. 


MOTHER /FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER/FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Description  of  the  Sample 


The  sample  of  the  parents  interviewed  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
twenty  subjects:  eighty  mothers  and  forty  fathers. 

The  eighty  mothers  were  representatives  of  the  eight  subgroups  con- 
sidered, ten  mothers  coming  from  each  socioeconomic  group. 

The  forty  fathers  were  also  representative  of  the  eight  groups  (five 
per  cell). 

Child  Relevant  Items 


This  series  of  questions  in  the  interview  was  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  child's  academic  standing  and  his  manner  of  attacking 
academic  problems  as  perceived  by  the  mothers  and  by  the  fathers. 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

No  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  for  any  of  the  seven  items  of  this  section. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Mothers  and  fathers  did  not  disagree  on  the  evaluation  of  their 
child’s  academic  standing.  This  finding  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  a substantial  objectiveness  which  seems  to  characterize  the 
parents'  perception  as  far  as  their  child's  academic  achievement  and 
standing  are  concerned. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

There  was  only  one  significant  difference  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  for  this  section  (six  items). 

The  difference  concerned  the  question  "What  type  of  job  or  occupa- 
tion would  you  not  like  to  see  your  child  take  up  when  he  is  grown?" 
Fifteen  mothers  compared  to  only  one  father  mentioned  specific  occupa- 
tions such  as  secretary,  midwife,  etcetera. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

As  far  as  indicating  types  of  job  or  occupation  they  would  not  like 
for  their  children,  mothers  seem  to  have,  on  one  hand,  clearer  ideas 
than  fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  this  finding  could  be  interpreted  as 
a more  stereotyped  attitude  in  the  mind  of  the  mothers  for  certain 
occupations  which  perhaps,  in  their  opinion,  were  not  good  enough  for 
their  children. 
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III.  Nonacademic  Act ivities 


There  was  only  one  significant  difference  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  for  this  section  (twelve  items). 

The  difference  concerned  the  question  "What  kind  of  things  does 
your  child  do  with  you?" 

More  fathers  (thirty-five  percent  compared  to  fifteen  percent  of 
mothers)  indicated  church  and  outings. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  general  lack  of  differences  between  mothers'  and  fathers'  per- 
ceptions of  their  child's  nonacademic  activities  indicated  that 
parents  were  in  every  occasion  very  well  informed  about  their  chil- 
dren's activities  in  the  nonacademic  area. 

The  greater  frequency  with  which  fathers  mentioned  the  weekly  visit 
to  church,  and  outings  in  general,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  fathers 
have  more  free  time  at  the  week-end,  probably. 

IV.  Authority 

In  this  section  (five  items),  two  of  the  three  significant  differ- 
ences which  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and  fathers'  responses 
concerned  the  question  "How  does  your  child  react  toward  your  inter- 
vention when  you  realize  that  he  is  not  doing  a job  the  right  way?" 

More  fathers  (fifty-five  percent)' than  mothers'  (twenty-five' percent) 
answered  indicating  the  child  shows  a positive  acceptance. 

The  further  significant  difference  concerned  the  item  "What  does 
your  child  do  in  response  to  punishment  by  the  mother?" 

A greater  number  of  fathers  (thirty-five  percent  compared  to  fifteen 
percent' of  mothers)  indicated  sulking  and  withdrawal  by  the  child. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Compared  to  mothers,  fathers  showed  a more  optimistic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  reaction  of  their  child  when  he  was  punished. 

This  finding  indicated  that  children  tended  to  accept  more  positive- 
ly the  disciplinary  interventions  of  fathers  which,  generally  speaking, 
were  more  rare  but  perhaps  more  consistent  than  the  mothers'  interven- 
tions. Mothers  were  more  vague  in  this  area  and  seemed  to  be  unsure  of 
the  type  of  reaction  by  their  child. 


At  the  same  time,  the  fathers  may  react  more  strongly  to  negative 
response  by  a child,  for  they  reported,  much  more  often  than  the 
mothers,  children's  sulking  about  being  disciplined  by  the  mother. 

V.  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 

None  of  the  children  in  the  sample  had  a regular  job  or  worked  out- 
side home. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

No  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  in  this  area  (four  items). 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  lack  of  significant  differences  between  mothers'  and  fathers' 
perception  of  the  interpersonal  relations  of  their  children  could  be 
interpreted  not  only  as  an  indication  of  equal  or  similar  perceptions 
of  their  child's  behavior  in  the  interpersonal  relations  area  but  also 
as  ignorance  or  as  superficiality  of  the  analytical  capacities  of  the 
parents  with  regard  to  their  children's  interpersonal  behavior  with 
other  children. 

VII.  Anxiety 

No  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  in  this  area  (three  items). 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  same  interpretation  could  be  made  here  as  for  the  interpersonal 
relations  section. 

VIII.  Aggression 

No  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  in  this  area  (five  items). 

Parent  Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Five  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers’*  and 
fathers'  responses  in  this  area  (seven  items).  The  first  significant 
difference  concerned  the  amount  of  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  par- 
ents at  the  child's  academic  task  achievement.  A greater  number  of 
mothers  (thirty-five  percent  compared  to  fifteen  percent  of  fathers) 
gave  no  direct  indication  of  satisfaction  or  lack  of  it. 
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The  second  significant  difference  regarded  the  question  "Do  you  do 
anything  to  encourage  your  child  in  his  schoolwork?"  A greater  percen- 
tage of  fathers  (forty- four  percent  as  compared  to  twenty-four  percent 
of  mothers)  answered  "No." 

Two  further  significant  differences  concerned  the  items  "Have  you 
met  your  child's  teacher?  How  did  you  meet?"  A greater  number  of 
fathers  (forty-six  percent  compared  to  ten  percent  of  mothers) 
answered  "No." 

A greater  number  of  mothers  (fifty-eight  percent  compared  to  thirty- 
three  percent  of  fathers)  indicated  that  the  meeting  took  place  but 
did  not  specify  who  initiated  it. 

The  last  significant  difference  of  this  section  concerned  the 
question  "Why?"  linked  to  the  previous  one  "How  important  do  you  think 
school  is?"  A greater  number  of  fathers  (fifty-six  percent  compared 
to  thirty-four  percent  of  mothers)  indicated  personal  and  social 
development  as  a reason. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Fathers  tended  to  evaluate  the  academic  achievement  and  behavior  of 
their  children  with  more  specificity  and  assurance  than  did  mothers. 
Fathers  seemed  less  interested  than  mothers  in  contacting  teachers  in 
an  informal  way.  Fathers  perceived  the  school's  responsibility  in  the 
light  of  personal  and  social  development  of  the  child  more  than  mothers 
did. 

The  overall  picture  we  have  for  this  section  shows  a greater  inteT-- 
est  shown  by  mothers  toward  their  children's  school  life.  These 
mothers  wanted  to  present  their  children  as  autonomous  and  independent 
young  people  who  did  not  need  encouragement  and  who  felt  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  schoolwork. 

Our  experience  tells  us  that  this  viewpoint  is  a little  forced  and 
does  not  correspond  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  in  many  situations. 

II.  Authority 

There  was  only  one  significant  difference  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  for  this  section  (three  items). 

To  the  question  "What  follow-tip  is  needed  to  see  that  your  child 
does  it?"  linked  to  the  previous  question  "When  yoirSiwnt  your  child- tb 
do  something,  how  do  you  go  about  getting  him  to  do  it?J?  a major  number 
number  of  mothers  (nineteen  percent  compared  to  three  percent  of 
fathers)  indicated  that  they  administered  rewards  or  punishments. 
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Summary  and  Interpretation 


The  significant  difference  mentioned  above  could  be  Interpreted  In 
two  different  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  we  could  hypothesize  that  the 
disciplinary  intervention  of  fathers  is  stronger  than  that  of  mothers, 
i.e.,  that  fathers  were  more  punitive  than  mothers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  also  take  into  account  the  possibility 
of  a real  sincerity  verbalized  by  fathers  compared  to  that  of  the 
mothers.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  one  of  these  interpretations 
is  closer  to  reality. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

No  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  for  this  section  (one  item).  * 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Parents  had  the  same  attitude  when  it  was  a question  of  helping 
their  child  get  along  with  other  children. 

IV.  Anxiety 

No  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  for  this  section  (one  item). 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Parents  had  the  same  attitude  when  it  was  a question  of  advising 
their  child  when  he  was  worried. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

There  was  one  significant  difference  between  mothers'  and  fathers' 
responses  for  this  section  (five  items).  To  the  question  "Have  you 
taken  any  courses  or  training  since  you  left  school?"  a greater 
number  of  fathers  (thirty-three  percent  compared  to  eleven  percent  of 
mothers)  answered  indicating  that  they  had  attended  professional  and 
intellectual  courses. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

For  interpreting  this  finding,  one  must  take  into  account  the  situ- 
ation of  the  social  roles  of  the  sexes  in  our  country  ten  to  twenty 
years  ago.  There  were  a small  number  of  women  who  worked  and,  conse- 
quently, there  were  a small  number  of  professional  courses  for  women. 
Intellectual  activity  was  reserved  mostly  for  men.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  things  have  changed  a lot  since  then. 
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II.  Occupations  1 Aspect ^ 


In  Italy,  all  thirty-nine  fathers  and  thirteen  of  the  eighty 
mothers  worked. 

When  asked  how  they  came  to  be  in  that  kind  of  work,  seven  percent 
of  mothers  and  forty-one  percent  of  fathers  said  that  they  wanted  that 
type  of  work.  Falling  into  the  rare  response  category  were  ninety- 
three  percent  of  the  mothers'  responses  and  fifty-nine  percent  of 
fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  their  job  was  like,  eighty-five  percent  of  mothers 
and  ninety-seven  percent  of  fathers  gave  purely  descriptive  responses. 
When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  job,  fifty  percent  of  mothers 
and  fifty-one  percent  of  fathers  indicated  positive  affect.  Neutral 
or  ambivalent  responses  were  given  by  twenty-one  percent  of  mothers 
and  thirty-three  percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  what  they  liked  about  their  jobs,  the  only  category  with 
sufficient  frequencies  of  responses  was  the  combined  rare  response 
category.  Seventy-one  percent  of  mothers'  and  ninety-four  percent  of 
fathers'  responses  were  classified  in  this  category.  When  asked  what 
they  disliked  about  their  job,  again  only  the  rare  response  category 
had  sufficient  frequency  of  responses.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the 
mothers'  responses  and  ninety-four  percent  of  fathers'  responses  fell 
in  this  category. 

When  asked  if  they  would  choose  the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  had  it 
to  do  over  again,  fifty  percent  of  mothers  and  fifty-one  percent  of 
fathers  said  no.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  and  forty-three 
percent  of  the  fathers  said  that  they  would  choose  the  same  type  of 
work . 

When  asked  what  they  did  when  problems  arose  on  the  job,. .fifty 
percent  of  mothers  and  sixty-one  percent  of  fathers  said  that  they 
solved  the  problem  by  themselves.  Into  the  rare  response  category 
fell  thirty-six  percent  of  mothers'  responses  and  thirty-eight  percent 
of  the  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers, 
the  only  category  with  sufficient  frequency  for  analysis  was  the  com- 
bined rare  response  category.  In  this  category  were  seventy-eight 
percent  of  the  mothers'  responses  and  ninety-four  percent  of  fathers' 
responses. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss  or 
supervisor,  twenty-eight  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty  percent  of 
fathers  mentioned  doing  the  work  well  or  properly.  In  the  combined 
rare  response  category  was  thirty-five  percent  of  the  mothers'  respon- 
ses and  sixty-four  percent  of  the  fathers'  responses. 


III.  Personal  Characteristics 


Six  significant  differences  have  been  found  between  mothers'  and 
fathers'  responses  in  this  section  (six  items). 

To  the  question  "What  do  you  think  or  do  when  criticized  by 
friends?"  a greater  number  of  fathers  (fifty-four  percent  compared  to 
twenty-six  percent  of  mothers)  answered  indicating  a rational  analysis 
of  what  they  think  or  do  when  criticized  by  friends. 

The  same  trend  (twenty-eight  percent  of  fathers  as  compared  to 
eight  percent  of  mothers)  existed  when  parents  were  criticized  by 
their  own  children:  the  rational  analysis  distinguished  fathers  much 
more  than  mothers. 

To  the  question  "What  kinds  of  things  make  you  angry?"  a greater 
number  of  mothers  (thirty-one  percent  compared  to  thirteen  percent  of 
fathers)  indicated  that  the  source  of  anger  was  the  child.  On  the 
other  hand,  a greater  number  of  fathers  (forty-nine  percent  as  compared 
to  eighteen  percent  of  mothers)  indicated  that  the  source  of  anger  was 
the  annoying  behavior  of  others  or  work-related  problems. 

To  the  question  "What  do  you  usually  do  when  you  are  angry?"  a 
greater  number  of  fathers  (twenty-eight  percent  as  compared  to  eleven 
percent  of  mothers)  indicated  that  they  controlled  their  anger. 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

Fathers  seemed  to  demonstrate  a more  consistent  control  of  their 
emotionality  than  mothers. 

The  child  was  a source  of  anger  for  mothers  more  than  for  fathers. 
This  finding  could  be  interpreted  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  father 
is  away  from  home  during  the  day. 

IV.  Occupational  Values 

No  significant  differences  were  found  in  this  section  (six  items). 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  parents  were  chosen  by  chance,  so  that  eighty  mothers  and  forty 
fathers  were  chosen  to  be  interviewed.  The  interviewers  visited  the 
parents  who  were  chosen  at  their  homes  and  asked  them  to  participate 
in  the  study.  The  parents  lived  in  the  center  or  near  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Ljubljana.  The  types  of  areas  were  the  same  as  those  from 
which  the  schools  were  chosen. 

The  parents  were  interested  in  cooperating  with  the  study,  in  gen- 
eral. Only  three  fathers  (2.5  percent)  refused  to  be  interviewed, 
giving  as  an  excuse  that  they  were  too. busy.  It  was  observed  that 
mothers  were  more  willing  to  cooperate  and  showed  somewhat  more  inter- 
est than  did  the  fathers. 

Mothers  knew  their  children  better  and  gave,  in  general,  more 
exhaustive  responses,  especially  concerning  the  achievement  of  the 
child  at  school.  Fathers  frequently  said  that  mothers  usually  visited 
parent-teacher  meetings  and,  therefore,  knew  more  about  the  child. 

For  the  interview  the  best  students  of  psychology  who  were  in  the 
! last  year  course  were  selected.  The  interviews  were  done  by  four 

i students.  Each  of  the  students  interviewed  twenty  mothers  and  ten 

fathers. 

| The  training  consisted  of  the  following:  first,  the  authors  dis- 

i cussed  with  the  students  each  question  in  the  interview  in  detail; 

t secondly,  a preliminary  interview  with  two  mothers  and  one  father  was 

\ made.  After  that,  another  meeting  with  the  students  was  arranged  and 

| the  types  of  responses  were  analyzed. 

' Finally,  we  have  no  scientific  study  dealing  with  problems  of  fami- 

ly influence  on  child  behavior  and  other  problems  dealing  with  the 
I interview. 

i 

| MOTHER  DESCRIPTIONS  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 

f 

i Description  of  the  Sample 

i 

i 

\ About  three-quarters  of  the  children  in  the  sample  (seventy-six 

I percent)  lived  with  both  their  parents.  Twenty-four  percent  lived 

[ with  one  parent  and  relatives. 

! 

| The  age,  social  class  and  sex  of  the  child  had  no  significant  influ- 

! ence  on  who  took  responsibility  for  him,  both  parents  or  just  the 

* mother  or  father  alone,  the  frequencies  being  fairly  evenly  distributed 

| on  all  three  variables.  Both  parents  were  responsible  for  fifty-eight 

i percent  of  the  children,  while  the  mother  alone  took  responsibility  for 
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thirty-one  percent  of  cases.  Only  eight  percent  of  fathers  were 
responsible  alone  for  their  children. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  who  were  interviewed  were  born 
in  rural  areas;  sixteen  percent  of  them  were  born  in  various  Slovene 
towns  and  only  fourteen  percent  were  born  in  Ljubljana.  No  significant 
differences  occurred  in  grouping  on  the  three  variables  on  the  basis 
of  place  of  birth.  A smaller  percentage  of  fathers  (forty-four  per- 
cent) were  born  in  rural  areas;  twenty  percent  were  born  in  various 
towns  and  twenty-eight  percent  in  Ljubljana.  It  may  be  seen  that 
twice  as  many  fathers  as  mothers  were  born  in  the  city.  Socioeconomic 
status  showed  a significant  difference  according  to  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  fathers.  More  fathers  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  came  from 
rural  areas  (sixty-three  percent)  than  did  fathers  of  higher  socioeco- 
nomic status  (twenty-five  percent).  On  the  other  hand,  significantly 
more  fathers  of  higher  socioeconomic  status  were  born  in  Ljubljana  city 
(forty  percent),  than  fathers  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  (twenty 
percent) . 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  age  distribution  of 
mothers  or  fathers.  The  highest  percentage  of  mothers  (thirty-two 
percent)  came  in  the  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  year  old  group  and 
somewhat  fewer  (twenty-eight  percent)  in  the  next  group,  forty  to 
forty-four  years.  As  might  be  expected,  younger  mothers  had  younger 
children,  though  the  difference  was  not  significant. 

The  same  picture  was  observed  for  the  fathers.  But  it  was  observed 
that  there  was  less  correlation  between  the  age  of  the  child  and  the 
age  of  the  father,  so  there  were  about  the  same  number  of  younger  and 
older  fathers.  Sixty-six  percent  of  mothers  interviewed  worked  outside 
the  home,  and  thirty-four  percent  were  simply  housewives.  Significant- 
ly more  mothers  of  higher  socioeconomic  status  had  a paid  occupation 
than  those  of  a lower  one.  Only  twenty-three  percent  of  higher  status 
mothers  were  solely  housewives  as  compared  to  forty-five  percent  of 
lower  status.  As  might  be  expected,  the  occupations  of  mothers  of 
higher  status  were  significantly  better  (more  of  them  belonging  to  the 
first  and  second  occupation  groups)  than  the  occupations  of  mothers  of 
lower  status. 

This  was  even  more  clear  in  the  case  of  fathers.  Fifteen  percent 
of  fathers  of  higher  status  belonged  to  the  first  occupation  group, 
thirty  percent  to  the  second  group,  forty-eight  percent  to  the  third 
and  five  percent  to  the  fourth.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers  of  lower 
status  belonged,  in  forty-eight  percent  of  cases,  to  the  fifth  occupa- 
tion group,  in  forty-three  percent  to  the  fourth  and  in  thirteen  per- 
cent to  the  third. 

Mothers  of  higher  socioeconomic  status  were  significantly  more 
highly  educated  than  mothers  of  lower  status.  Of  course  it  was  the 
same  for  fathers,  but  a far  greater  number  of  fathers  (fifteen  percent) 
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than  mothers  (six  percent)  had  university  education.  Thirty-four 
percent  of  mothers  left  school  when  fifteen  years  old,  but  only  eleven 
percent  of  fathers  did  so.  Twenty  percent  of  mothers  and  fourteen 
percent  of  fathers  had  less  than  primary  school  education. 

Forty-four  percent  of  families  interviewed  had  been  living  in  their 
present  house  for  eleven  years  or  more,  while  a further  thirty-eight 
percent  had  been  living  there  for  at  least  five  years.  So  the  sample 
was  a fairly  stable  one. 

Sixteen  percent  of  families  had  moved  home  more  than  once,  forty- 
five  percent  had  moved  once  and  twenty-eight  percent  of  parents  had 
not  moved  since  the  child  tested  was  born.  In  our  sample,  eighty-five 
percent  of  children  had  never  left  home  for  six  months  or  more. 

Forty-one  percent  of  all  children  had  never  been  in  the  hospital, 
thirty-six  percent  had  been  in  the  hospital- once  and  twenty-two  percent 
more  than  once.  It  is  interesting  that  the  children  of  higher  economic 
status  had  been  in  the  hospital  significantly  more  frequently  than  the 
children  of  lower  status.  Of  those  children  who  had  never  been  in  a 
hospital,  thirty  percent  belonged  to  the  lower  status  group  and  only 
eleven  percent  to  the  higher.  Perhaps  better  situated  parents  are 
more  careful  about  the  health  of  their  children.  _0ne-third  of  parents 
of  lower  socioeconomic  status  did  not  remember  how  old  the  child  was 
when  he  was  in  the  hospital,  or  how  long  he  was  there.  There  were 
only  eleven  percent  of  such  parents  of  higher  soc ioeconomic.  status.  . 
This  difference  was  significant. 

It  seems  that  both  parents  tend  to  live  together;  only  fourteen 
percent  of  fathers  had  lived  away  from  the  family  for  six  months  or 
more  . 

Child  Relevant  Items 
I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

This  series  of  questions  in  the  interview  was  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  child's  academic  standing  and  his  manner  of  coping  with 
academic  problems,  as  perceived  by  the  mother. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  children  had  a 
positive  attitude  toward  school,  and  only  four  percent  reported  that 
their  children  had  negative  or  strongly  negative  feelings.  Nine  per- 
cent of  mothers  reported  that  their  children  had  ambivalent  or  neutral 
attitude.  In  terms  of  achievement,  sixty-nine  percent  saw  their  child 
as  achieving  above  average  in  relation  to  his  age  group,  while  fifteen 
percent  indicated  that  their  child  was  below  average  or  unsatisfactory 
and  only  fifteen  percent  reported  their  child's  achievement  as  basical- 
ly average. 
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c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question  concerning  the  child's 
academic  performance  shows  a rather  idealistic  view  by  mothers  of 
their  children's  achievement  and  attitudes  toward  school,  This  unreal- 
istic view  was  much  more  significant  for  mothers  of  ten-year-old  chil- 
dren. 

The  report  of  mothers  on  how  children  did  their  homework  also 
showed  the  children  in  a very  favorable  light.  There  were  no  signifi- 
cant differences  between  younger  and  older  children. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

a.  Description  of  Frquencies 

The  questions  in  this  area  were  aimed  at  obtaining  an  assessment  of 
parents'  aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  child. 

There  were  some  discrepancies  between  the  parents'  educational 
aspiration  for  the  child  and  their  expectations  of  the  same  child's 
performance.  Thus  while  fifty-five  percent  of  mothers  would  have 
liked  their  child  to  continue  with  university  education,  only  thirty- 
five  percent  actually  expected  that  the  child  would  do  so. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  mothers  wanted  their  children  to  have  an 
occupation  in  the  first,  second  or  third  occupational  groups,  but  only 
forty-eight  percent  of  them  expected  their  children  to  attain  such  a 
job. 

Only  ten  percent  of  mothers  had  no  reservation  about  their  chil- 
dren's choice  of  job;  fifteen  percent  of  them  did  not  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  pursue  a particular  profession,  thirty- five  percent  did  not 
want  them  to  take  a low  status  job,  and  a further  thirty  percent  of 
mothers  did  not  want  their  children  to  pursue  a specific  occupation. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  mothers  thought  that  their  children  wanted  a 
job  in  the  first  three  occupational  groups,  so  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
wishes  of  mothers  were  the  same  as  the  children's  and  the  discrepancy 
between  aspiration  and  expectation  was  the  same  as  that  expressed  by 
the  mothers'  wishes.  Twenty-four  percent  of  mothers  replied  that  they 
did  not  know  what  type  of  work  their  children  would  probably  do. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1 • Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  on  the  educational  or 
occupational  questions. 
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Socioeconomic  Status 


Xn  the  educational  area  significantly  more  higher  class  parents 
would  like  their  child  to  go  to  the  university  ( seventy- 1 hree  percent) 
than  parents  of  lower  class  (thirty-eight  percent).  Significantly 
more  lower-class  mothers  wish  their  child  to  finish  only  primary  or 
secondary  school. 

There  were  also  differences  in  expectation  of  mothers  of  lower  and 
higher  status.  Fifty-three  percent  of  mothers  of  higher  socioeconomic 
status  expected  their  children  to  continue  with  a university  education 
but  only  eighteen  percent  of  mothers  of  lower  status  expected  this. 

This  pattern  continued  in  the  occupational  area;  significantly 
fewer  mothers  of  lower  class  (twenty-three  percent)  wanted  a job  in 
the  first  or  second  occupational  group  for  the  child  as  compared  to 
fifty  percent  of  mothers  of  higher  status.  Significantly  more  mothers 
of  higher  status  had  reservations  about  some  particular  profession. 

There  were  also  differences  between  the  wishes  of  children  of 
higher  and  lower  status.  Forty  percent  of  children  of  lower  status 
wished  to  belong  to  the  fourth  occupation  group.  Only  eight  percent 
of  children  of  higher  status  had  such  a wish.  On  the  other  hand, 
forty-eight  percent  of  children  of  higher  status  wished  to  belong  to 
the  second  occupational  group,  but  only  twenty-five  percent  of  chil- 
dren from  lower  status  had  such  a wish. 

Differences  also  occurred  in  the  real  expectation  of  mothers  of 
lower  and  higher  status  . Thirty  percent  of  mothers  of  higher  status 
expected  their  children  to  gain  an  occupation  in  the  second  group,  but 
only  ten  percent  of  mothers  of  lower  status  expected  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  thirty-three  percent  of  mothers  of  lower  status  expected 
their  child  to  work  in  the  fourth  occupational  category  and  only  ten 
percent  of  mothers  of  high  status  expected  this. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area  but  it  seemed 
that  mothers  had  greater  aspirations  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

c.*  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  answers  to  the  questions  showed  that  a large  difference  occurred 
between  aspira'tion  and  expectation,  but  even  this  expectation  was  not 
realistic  because  a far  smaller  number  of  children  than  this  actually 
attend  the  university. 

The  aspirations  and  expectations  of  the  higher  status  group  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  lower  status  group.  It  was  true  in  every 
case  that  children  of  higher  status  have  better  conditions  to  continue 
schoo  ling. 
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The  same  was  true  of  occupations.  Mothers  who  expected  their  chil- 
dren to  go  to  high  school  or  university  also  expected  a better  job  for 
them. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  mothers  were  able  to  list  at  least  one 
activity  in  which  their  child  was  engaged  and  twenty-six  percent  of 
mothers  indicated  that  their  child  had  four  or  more  activities  in  which 
he  was  interested. 

When  the  question  as  asked  about  the  joint  activities  of  children 
and  mothers,  sixty-four  percent  of  mothers  mentioned  some  constructive 
activity  with  positive  affect  or  enjoyment  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ship between  the  child  and  his  mother.  Only  four  percent,  of  mothers 
indicated  negative  interaction. 

The  most  frequent  activities  of  children  with  their  fathers  were 
also  constructive  with  positive  affect  (thirty-four  percent);  followed 
by  verbal  activity  (twenty- two  percent),  and  nonverbal  activity  with 
twenty-one  percent.  A high  proportion. of  children  (twenty  percent) 
were  reported  as  having  a negative  relationship  with  their  fathers. 

When  it  came  to  activities  within  the  family,  indoor  activities  had 
the  higher  percentages  (thirty-eight  percent),  followed  by  outings  of 
various  types  (thirty  percent).  Five  mothers  indicated  that  their 
child  did  nothing  with  the  family,  and  only  one  mother  mentioned  that 
they  went  on  holidays  together. 

A large  number  of  children  (sixty- four  percent)  did  not  belong  to 
any  clubs  or  groups.  Only  eight  percent  were  members  of  ah  organized 
group,  while  fourteen  percent  belonged  to  sports  clubs. 

Thirty  percent  of  parents  indicated  that  their  children  had  no 
hobby,  but  thirty  percent  mentioned  that  their  children  were  interested 
in  music  or  art,  and  fourteen  percent  engaged  in  sports  as  a hobby. 

The  most  common  job  mentioned  was  general  help  (shopping,  twenty- 
one  percent),  followed  by  cleaning  the  house  (nineteen  percent),  and 
bedmaking  (fifteen  percent). 

As  far  as  reasons  for  having  a job  around  the  house  were  concerned, 
the  most  common  one  was  that  of  learning  skills  (thirty-four  percent), 
with  that  of  helping  parents  in  second  place  (thirty-one  percent). 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  children  did  the  jobs  mentioned  above  without 
being  supervised  "quite  frequently"  or  "invariably"  and  only  thirty- 
four  of  them  just  "sometimes." 
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More  than  half  the  children  (fifty-four  percent)  did  their  chores 
without  asking  for  assistance  from  anyone  else,  though  twenty-nine 
percent  did  sometimes  try  to  get  their  siblings  to  do  their  jobs  for 
them.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  parents  thought  these  jobs  were 
carried  out  excellently  or  well,  and  twenty-percent  were  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  their  child. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  the  number  or  type  of 
activities*.,  but  differences  occurred  in  joint  activities  with  the 
fathers.  There  were  more  joint  activities  between  fathers  and  ten- 
year-old  children.  These  joint  activities  were  mostly  nonverbal. 
Meanwhile,  with  fourteen-year-old  children  it  was  found  that  signifi- 
cantly more  negative  affect  or  lack  of  interaction  occurred.  Signifi- 
cantly more  ten-year-old  children  carried  out  indoor  activities  with 
the  family  than  did  fourteen-year-olds. 

Significantly  more  fourteen-year-old  children  were  members  of  sports 
clubs  than  ten-year-old  children,  but  more  of  the  ten-year-olds  were 
members  of  cultural  clubs  or  groups. 

Children  who  did  jobs  around  the  house  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferentiated by  age  nor  did  the  reasons  for  having  the  jobs  differ. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

<’ . 

The  question  concerning  activities  with  the  mother  produced  no  sig- 
nificant class  differences,  but  it  appeared  in  joint  activities  with 
the  father.  Significantly  more  upper-status  children  took  part  with 
their  father  in  nonverbal,  non-work  activities,  or  they  had  no  inter- 
action. Children  of  higher  status  pursued  significantly  more  activi- 
ties with  their  father  than  children  of  lower  status. 

Children  of  higher  status  were  significantly  more  often  members  of 
sports  clubs.  There  were  some  differences  on  questions  concerning  the 
family,  but  they  were  not  significant.  Children  of  higher  status  had 
more  outings  with  the  family  than  children  of  lower  status. 

Children  of  higher  status  were  significantly  more  often  members  of 
sports  clubs.  There  were  some  differences  on  questions  concerning  the 
family,  but  they  were  not  significant.  Children  of  higher  status  had 
more  outings  with  the  family  than  children  of  lower  status. 

A significantly  greater  number  of  lower  status  children  (twenty-one 
percent)  did  not  have  any  reported  hobby. 

Equal  numbers  in  both  classes  had  jobs  around  the  house  and  the 
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last  significant  difference  which  occurred  in  this  area  was  that  the 
children  from  the  upper  status  asked  their  siblings  for  assistance 
significantly  more  often. 

3 . Sex 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  girls  reported  more  joint  constructive 
and  household  activities  with  their  daughters  and  the  number  of  joint 
activities  was  also  greater  than  the  number  of  joint  activities  between 
mother  and  son.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  were  closer  to  their  fathers, 
and  they  engaged  in  household  activities  with  them. 

The  sex  of  the  child  seemed  to  make  little  difference  in  the  type 
of  activities  pursued  with  the  family  or  participation  in  clubs  or 
groups.  Nor  was  there  a significant  difference  on  the  hobbies  question. 

It  seemed  that  girls  were  more  diligent  because  forty-four  percent 
of  mothers  reported  that  they  did  their  job  well  or  excellently,  but 
only  twenty-eight  percent  of  mothers  of  boys  said  the  same  of  their 
sons.  More  boys  seldom  or  never  helped  at  home. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

This  series  of  questions  presented  a stable  family  relationship 
with  children  participating  in  family  activities  and  also  interacting 
with  both  parents.  It  looked  as  if  boys  were  closer  to  fathers  and 
girls  to  their  mothers,  but  negative  interaction  occurred  frequently 
with  joint  activities  with  the  fathers.  This  was  much  more  significant 
for  lower  status  families. 

As  might  be  expected,  ten-year-old  children  performed  more  construc- 
tive activities  with  their  parents,  while  fourteen-year-olds  engaged  in 
more  verbal  activities  with  them. 

Joint  activities  were  more  frequent  for  ten-year-old  children,  while 
in  the  fourteen-year-old  group  of  children  there  was  found  a signifi- 
cantly higher  amount  of  negative  affect  or  lack  of  interaction.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  at  that  age  difficulties  between 
parents  and  children  began.  As  to  activities  with  the  family,  the 
most  frequent  were  indoor  activities  such  as  television,  listening  to 
music  and  indoor  games.  These  were  followed  by  outings  such  as  going 
to  museums,  movies,  picnics  and  so  on.  These  activities  did  not  differ 
very  much  in  different  status  groups  or  with  age  or  sex. 

A surprising  and  disturbing  feature  was  the  lack  of  any  outside 
interest  or  hobbies  in  almost  one-third  of  the  sample,  with  signifi- 
cantly more  lower  class  children  falling  in  this  category. 

One  interesting  point  coming  out  of  the  questions  concerning  jobs 
around  the  house  was  the  amount  of  sexual  equality.  For  this  sample, 
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at  least,  more  or  less  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  did  the  same 
jobs  around  the  house. 

Reasons  for  having  jobs  around  the  house  included  learning  skills 
and  helping  parents,  and  these  reasons  did  not  differ  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  old. 

More  than  half  of  the  children  did  their  chores  without  asking  for 
assistance  from  anyone,  but  about  twenty-nine  percent  tried  to  get 
their  siblings  to  do  their  jobs  for  them.  More  children  of  higher 
status  tried  to  do  this. 

Parents  were  mostly  satisfied  with  the  work  of  their  children  but 
it  seemed  that  in  this  case  girls  performed  better. 

IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Thirty-four  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  their  child  would 
react  positively  to  correction  and  a further  six  percent  of  children 
would  react  neutrally  in  such  a situation  by  obeying  without  any  indi- 
cation of  either  negative  or  positive  feeling.  The  percentage  of 
negative  reactions  was  smaller  (nineteen  percent).  Refusal  was  men- 
tioned by  eight  percent  of  mothers.  Sixteen  percent  of  mothers  found 
it  difficult  to  give  a firm  response  about  their  child's  reaction  to 
their  authority,  and  they  indicated  that  it  would  all  depend  on  the 
situation. 

Mothers  indicated  that  there  were  various  reactions  by  the  child  in 
a disciplinary  situation.  The  most  frequent  reaction  was  crying  after 
becoming  hurt  (thirty-six  percent  when  the  mother  criticized  them  and 
; thirty-one  percent  when  the  father  did  so).  Positive  acceptance  and 

• an  apology  were  given  to  mothers  by  fourteen  percent  of  children  and 

to  fathers  by  twelve  percent.  Fifteen  percent  of  children  sulked  or 
1 withdrew  to  their  room  when  criticized  by  their  mother,  as  compared  to 

twelve  percent  when  the  father  was  the  critic.  The  greatest  difference 
< between  the  children's  reactions  after  being  criticized  was  verbally 

! defensive.  Fourteen  percent  of  children  argued  and  talked  back  when 

| their  mother  criticized  them,  but  only  five  percent  in  the  case  of  the 

i father.  Only  one  father  was  reported  as  never  criticizing  his  chil- 

; dren,  and  no  mother  did  not. 

t 

| The  most  common  response  to  the  mother's  punishment  was  to  take  it 

| well  and  apologize  (twenty-four  percent).  The  same  percentage  of  chil- 

i dren,  on  the  other  hand,  reacted  by  crying.  About  fifteen  percent 

j sulked  or  withdrew  and  nine  percent  were  hostile,  while  eleven  percent 

j of  children  did  not  show  any  overt  action.  The  mothers  of  ten  percent 

j of  the  children  reported  that  the  reaction  of  their  children  depended 

on  the  situation. 
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Unfortunately  no  corresponding  answers  for  reaction  to  the  father's 
punishment  were  obtained.  Nearly  all  the  answers  fell  into  the  eighth 
category,  where  there  was  no  information  or  the  answers  were  irrelevant 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

As  might  be  expected,  significantly  more  ten-  than  fourteen-year- 
olds  reacted  to  punishment  from  their  mothers  by  crying,  sulking  and 
withdrawal.  Fourteen-year-olds'  reactions  were  distributed  through 
all  behavioral  levels.  Age  played  no  significant  part  in  how  children 
reacted  to  criticism  from  either  parent. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Differences  between  higher  and  lower  status  appeared  in  the  reaction 
of  children  after  being  criticized  by  their  mother.  In  children  of 
higher  status  it  was  found  that  there  was  more  positive  acceptance  and 
quiet  reactions  and  less  crying,  sulking  and  withdrawal. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  on  the  authority  questions 
but  there  were  tendencies  for  boys  to  react  more  positively  to  disci- 
pline . 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Having  no  relevant  answers  about  the  children's  reactions  to  their 
fathers'  punishment,  the  picture  of  authority  in  the  family  was  not 
very  clear.  It  seemed  that  mother's  worked  more  with  disciplinary 
restrictions  than  fathers.  Significant  differences  in  social  levels 
and  age  also  showed  up;  although  this  appeared  only  in  the  case  of 
punishment  by  mothers  and  not  by  fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  that  in  spite  of  the  mothers'  frequent  disciplining,  fathers 
had  greater  authority.  After  being  criticized,  children  talked  back 
and  argued  much  more  with  mothers  than  with  fathers.  Differences 
between  status  and  age  showed  that  among  ten-year-olds  and  children  of 
lower  status  there  was  more  crying,  sulking  and  withdrawal.  So  chil- 
dren of  lower  status  reacted  in  a more  infantile  way  than  children  of 
higher  status. 

V.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  the  area  of  interpersonal  relations,  criticism  by  friends  or 
siblings  produced  most  frequently  a mild  reaction  (thirty-six  percent). 
One-quarter  of  the  children  (twenty-six  percent)  reacted  strongly  and 
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six  percent  by  withdrawal  or  a defensive  reaction.  Only  four  percent 
of  children  reacted  positively,  and  twelve  percent  did  not  react  in 
any  way . 

Mothers  stated  that  their  children  got  along  very  well  (forty-one 
percent)  or  average  (fifty-five  percent)  with  others,  and  only  five 
percent  of  mothers  thought  that  their  children  got  along  poorly  with 
other  children. 

When  asked  about  peer  influence,  seventy-one  percent  of  mothers 
indicated  that  they  thought  their  children's  friends  influenced  them 
generally  and  well.  A further  ten  percent  of  mothers  thought  that  the 
influence  of  other  children  was  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  eleven  per- 
cent thought  that  friends  influenced  their  children  badly.  No  more 
than  twelve  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  their  children's  friends 
did  not  have  any  influence . 

The  responses  given  in  a situation  where  the  child's  feelings  had 
been  hurt  show  that  these  children  were  sensitive  to  their  friends' 
actions.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  children  tried  to  ignore  or  with- 
draw and  thirty  percent  reacted  with  negative,  depressed  affect. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  the  children  expressed  their  reaction  in  a 
hostile  or  aggressive  way. 

Stoical  acceptance  or  trying  to  understand  why  the  other  person 
hurt  their  feelings  was  found  in  eleven  percent  of  the  children. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Significant  differences  appeared  among  reactions  to  criticism  by 
friends  or  siblings  and  reactions  where  the  children's  feelings  had 
been  hurt.  While  fifty-three  percent  of  ten-year-olds  and  only  twenty 
percent  of  fourteen-year-olds  reacted  mildly,  only  eighteen  percent  of 
ten-year-olds,  on  the  other  hand,  ignored  or  withdrew  when  hurt,  as 
compared  to  forty  percent  of  fourteen-year-olds.  This  difference 
might  be  expected  and  indicated  more  mature  behavior  by  the  older 
children. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significant  status  differences  occurred.  Fifty  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  lower  status  and  twenty-three  percent  of  the  higher  status 
reacted  mildly  to  criticism.  It  seemed  that  children  of  higher  status 
reacted  either  more  positively  or  more  negatively  but  they  did  not 
react  mildly. 
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There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  replies  to  the  questions  showed  that  children  react  to  criticism 
in  different  ways.  Younger  children  of  lower  status  reacted  more 
mildly,  while  others  commonly  had  strong  reactions. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  mothers  thought  their  children  got  along  well 
or  very  well  with  others,  and  they  also  reported  a generally  good 
influence  by  their  children's  friends. 

VI.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  reacted  to  worry  by  talking  with 
someone;  and  twenty-five  percent  were  very  depressed  and  lost  control. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  children  reacted  by  withdrawal  and  specific 
behavioral  responses,  and  fourteen  percent  of  children  showed  lack  of 
action  or  affect.  Other  reactions  appeared  to  a much  lesser  extent. 

Six  percent  of  children  reacted  with  well-directed  action  and  two 
percent  tried  to  remain  calm.  But  five  percent  of  the  mothers  thought 
that  their  children  did  not  worry  at  all.  For  those  who  did  worry, 
academic  problems  were  the  greatest  cause  of  concern  for  eighty-four 
percent  of  the  children,  as  reported  by  the  mothers.  Mothers  thought 
that  other  problems  almost  did  not  occur.  Six  percent  of  mothers 
stated  that  their  children  worried  about  death,  war  or  health,  two 
percent  that  their  children  worried  about  family  problems  and  another 
two  percent  that  they  had  personal  problems.  Only  one  mother  thought 
that  her  child  had  "youth  problems." 

Thirty-five  percent  reported  that  when  their  children  were  worried 
they  did  not  turn  to  others  for  help.  Of  those  who  did,  twenty-four 
percent  turned  to  both  parents  or  only  to  their  father,  while  twenty- 
four  percent  turned  only  to  their  mother.  The  remainder  turned  to 
siblings  or  someone  outside  the  family. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  status  differences. 
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There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  but  it  seemed  that  the 
girls  more  frequently  asked  for  help  than  boys. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

A frequent  reaction  when  children  were  worried  was  a talk  with 
someone.  This  may  be  taken  as  a positive  reaction  because  in  that  way 
the  child  diminished  his  tension,  and  may  have  received  some  suggestion 
as  to  how  to  solve  his  problem. 

Depressive  reactions,  losing  control  and  withdrawal  were  also  very 
frequent  reactions  of  worried  children,  but  this  kind  of  reaction  is 
less  desirable  and  more  damaging  to  child  development. 

The  most  surprising  finding  in  this  area  was  that  the  mothers 
reported  that  eighty-four  percent  of  children  had  academic  problems 
and  that  other  problems  almost  did  not  occur.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  academic  problems  were  brought  up  most  often  and  were  most  impor- 
tant from  the  parents'  point  of  view,  and  that  they  did  not  attach 
weight  to  other  problems  so  much.  These  findings  seemed  to  indicate 
that  curriculum  demands  for  many  children  were  not  adequate  and  suffi- 
ciently adjusted  to  their  intellectual  aptitudes  and  environmental 
school  and  home  conditions. 

VII.  Aggression 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

One-third  of  children  (thirty-four  percent)  were  made  angry  by 
petty  annoyances  inflicted  upon  them  by  others,  usually  peers.  The 
causes  next  most  frequently  mentioned  were  parents  and  authority 
figures  in  general  (twenty-nine  percent),  followed  by  major  grievance 
(nine  percent)  and  own  behavior  (nine  percent). 

The  most  frequent  response  to  a situation  provoking  anger  was  with- 
drawing from  the  situation  (twenty-five  percent).  Twenty-two  percent 
of  children  engaged  in  verbal  hostility  and  another  fourteen  percent 
some  hostile  or  aggressive  affect.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  children 
reacted  through  depression  or  anxious  affect,  and  six  percent  showed 
action  or  affect.  The  reactions  of  children  when  they  got  angry  with 
their  mother  was  not  so  different  from  when  they  got  angry  with  their 
father.  Nineteen  percent  of  children  reacted  by  withdrawal  when  the 
mother  was  the  cause  of  their  anger,  and  fifteen  percent  when  the  cause 
was  their  father.  Other  reactions  which  had  nearly  the  same  percentage 
for  mothers  and  fathers  were:  control  of  affect  (eleven  percent  and 
fourteen  percent,  for  mother  and  father  respectively),  no  action  or 
affect  (nine  percent  versus  fourteen  percent)  and  behavioral  rebellion 
(one  versus  one  percent) . Greater  differences  occurred  in  negative 
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emotional  reaction,  and  depressive  reaction,  as  twenty-one  percent  of 
children  reacted  to  the  mothers  in  this  way,  and  twelve  percent  to  the 
fathers.  Children  reacted  with  verbal  aggression  more  often  in 
conflict  with  the  mother  (thirty-one  percent)  than  with  the  father. 

When  the  situation  was  reversed  and  a friend  was  angry  with  the 
child,  fifteen  percent  of  parents  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  what 
their  child  did.  One-quarter  of  the  parents  reported  that  their  chil- 
dren tried  to  accept  this  and  reinstate  the  friendship;  a further 
quarter  of  the  children  did  not  react  or  ignored  their  friends;  fifteen 
percent  reacted  through  hostile  emotion  or  action,  and  a further  ten 
percent  by  depressed  affect.  Only  eight  percent  reacted  by  withdrawal 
or  a substitute  friend. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

Ten-year-olds  were  mainly  made  angry  by  minor  grievances  (forty-five 
percent  as  compared  to  twenty-three  percent  for  fourteen-year-olds) 
such  as  someone  picking  on  them,  calling  them  names  and  so  on.  Four- 
teen-year-olds, on  the  other  hand,  were  frequently  made  angry  by  their 
parents  and  authority  figures  in  general  (forty  percent  compared  to 
eighteen  percent).  Another  difference  occurred  when  children  were 
angry  with  their  mother.  More  fourteen  than  ten-year-olds  withdrew  to 
their  room  in  such  a situation  (thirty-eight  percent  compared  to  thir- 
teen percent)  . 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Only  one  significant  status  difference  occurred  in  this  area.  More 
children  of  lower  status  became  angry  because  of  their  parents  and 
authority  figures  than  children  of  higher  status  (forty-three  percent 
compared  to  thirteen  percent) . 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  source  of  anger  for  children  was  usually  peers,  siblings  or 
parental  authority;  but  on  the  other  hand,  mothers  reported  that  chil- 
dren were  the  main  source  of  their  own  anger.  So  it  can  be  supposed 
that  with  some  greater  patience  and  perhaps  better  coping  response,  a 
great  deal  of  anger  would  disappear  from  the  family. 

Withdrawal,  hostility  and  a depressive  affect  were  the  most  frequent 
reactions  of  children  to  anger.  When  mothers  were  the  cause  of  ange,r, 
children  often  reacted  with  verbal  aggression. 


Misunderstanding  between  older  children  and  parents  was  greater. 
Fourteen-year-olds  wanted  some  other  manner  of  communication  with 
parents,  and  not  just  authority. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

On  the  whole,  parents  were  satiofied  with  their  children’s  perfor- 
mance in  school,  as  only  ten  percent  showed  dissatisfaction. 

While  only  five  percent  of  parents  had  never  met  their  child's 
teacher,  fifty-six  percent  of  parents  went  to  school  of  their  own 
accord,  and  two  percent  went  to  school  when  there  was  some  formal 
routine  occasion. 

Sixteen  percent  of  parents  replied  that  they  did  not  encourage 
their  children,  and  another  sixteen  percent  helped  only  with  their 
homework.  But  half  of  the  parents  (fifty  percent)  encouraged  their 
children  by  discussing  schoolwork  with  them  and  talking  about  its 
importance  for  the  future.  Only  eleven  percent  provided  encyclopedias 
for  their  children  or  took  them  to  museums  and  on  trips  of  academic 
value. 

However,  when  it  came  to  helping  with  homework,  seventy-one  percent 
of  parents  did  nothing  either  because  they  considered  their  help 
unnecessary  or  because  the  child  received  a detention  at  school  if  he 
did  not  do  his  homework  alone.  The  next  most  common  reaction  was  a 
verbal  reminder  (twenty-five  percent) . 

Most  parents  felt  that  school  was  very  important,  mainly  as  a 
preparation  for  life  (forty-eight  percent)  and  for  socioeconomic 
reasons  (twenty-eight  percent). 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  parents  of  ten-year-olds  did  not  show 
a direct  indication  of  either  satisfaction  or  lack  of  satisfaction, 
while  only  thirteen  percent  of  fourteen-year-olds'  parents  had  such  an 
attitude.  It  appeared  that  parents  whose  children  had  already  gone  to 
school  for  eight  years  had  a much  more  clear  attitude  toward  school. 
Parents  of  fourteen-year-olds  indicated  more  satisfaction  (sixty-eight 
percent)  than  parents  of  ten-year-olds  (eighteen  percent).  Parents  of 
fourteen-year-olds  met  their  child's  teacher  at  formal  routine  occa- 
sions and  were  less  self- initiated  than  parents  of  ten-year-olds. 


2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


Parents  of  higher  status  more  frequently  encouraged  their  children 
with  unspecified  help  or  at  home  work  than  parents  or  lower  status. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Mothers  interviewed  were  almost  uniformly  interested  in  the  child's 
progress  at  school;  and  all  of  them  thought  that  school  was  important, 
first  as  a preparation  for  life  and,  second,  for  socioeconomic  reasons. 

Only  five  percent  said  they  had  never  met  their  child's  teachers, 
but  more  than  half  went  on  their  own  initiative.  Among  these  were  a 
higher  proportion  of  parents  who  had  younger  children.  Parents  who 
had  fourteen-year-old  children  usually  went  on  formal  routine  occasions. 

The  most  frequent  help  to  the  children  at  school  was  only  that  of 
attitude,  that  is,  discussing  the  importance  of  schooling  and  so  on. 
This  did  not  appear  to  be  an  effective  help. 

II.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  they  wanted  their  child  to  do  something,  sixty  percent  of 
parents  made  the  request  in  a mild  polite  way,  thirty-five  percent  of 
children  needed  an  order  or  a demand,  eleven  percent  a strong  request, 
and  only  for  four  percent  of  children  was  a simple  presentation  or 
rational  explanation  sufficient.  Forty  percent  of  parents  found  that 
nothing  was  required  beyond  this,  the  children  doing  as  requested. 

For  those  for  whom  some  follow-up  was  necessary,  twenty- six  percent 
needed  nagging  or  emotional  appeal,  fifteen  percent  reward  or  punish- 
ment and  eleven  percent  a reminder  or  explanation. 

If  they  found  that  their  child  was  doing  a job  incorrectly  most 
parents  (seventy-nine  percent)  indicated  that  they  would  demonstrate 
or  explain  the  correct  way  and  leave  their  child  to  do  it  himself,  but 
sixteen  percent  of  parents  would  shout  or  punish  him. 

When  asked  how  they  disciplined  or  punished  their  child,  thirty- 
three  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  they  used  deprivation  of  privi- 
liges,  while  twenty-three  percent  used  a mild  verbal  reprimand.  Eleven 
percent  used  strong  verbal  means  or  threats,  while  eight  percent  tried 
discussion  or  praise.  Ten  percent  used  physical  punishment,  but 
another  ten  percent  indicated  that  they  never  punished  their  child. 
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When  it  was  the  father  who  disciplined  the  child,  mothers  reported 
that  twenty-eight  percent  of  fathers  used  a mild  verbal  reprimand 
while  nineteen  percent  used  strong  verbal  means  and  twenty  percent 
deprived  their  child  of  privileges.  Physical  punishment  was  used  by 
eleven  percent  and  only  three  percent  used  discuss  ion  or  praise. 
Eighteen  percent  never  punished  or  disciplined. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  status  differences. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  answers  to  these  questions  did  not  show  the  real  picture.  More 
than  half  the  children  were  obedient  and  parents  calm  and  patient.  It 
may  be  seen  from  the  other  questions,  where  mothers  reported  that  a 
major  source  of  anger  in  the  family  was  usually  the  child,  that  the 
real  situation  is  not  so  ideal.  The  answer  that  children  get  angry 
rather  frequently  because  of  their  parents'  authority  also  showed  that 
parents  were  not  so  patient. 

111.  Interpersonal  Re  la  t ions 

a,  Description  of  Frequencies 

Parents'  help  to  their  children  in  getting  along  with  their  peers 
consisted  mostly  of  training  (fifty-nine  percent),  with  forty-five 
percent  training  by  positive  approach  and  fourteen  percent  training  by 
negative  approach,  four  percent  used  unspecified  training,  advice,  and 
encouragement  to  social  activity  was  used  by  six  percent.  Twenty-nine 
percent  of  mothers  reported  that  they  did  nothing. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

The  answers  showed  that  the  parents  helped  younger  children  to  get 
along  with  their  peers  more  than  they  did  for  older  children.  Of  those 
who  answered  that  they  did  nothing  to  help  their  children,  forty-five 
percent  were  parents  who  had  fourteen-year -old  children  and  fifteen 
percent  ten-year-old . 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


In  this  area  there  also  occurred  a difference  between  those  parents 
who  did  not  help  their  children.  More  parents  of  lower  status  (forty- 
three  percent)  did  nothing  to  help  their  children  than  parents  of 
higher  status  (fifteen  percent)  . 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Answers  to  these  questions  showed  that  parents'  help  in  the  social 
relations  of  their  children  consisted  mostly  of  training  and  advice. 

The  parents  of  younger  children  and  parents  of  higher  status  frequently 
helped  their  children  to  get  along  with  their  peers. 

IV.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  their  child  was  worried,  the  majority  of  mothers  (sixty-nine 
percent)  advised  them  to  bear  up,  by  offering  support,  suggesting  they 
seek  religious  solace,  or  trying  to  reduce  the  tension  in  some  way. 
Only  four  percent  counselled  direct  action  at  the  source,  and  the  same 
number  gave  an  ambiguous  response, 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

The  most  common  advice  of  parents  of  ten-year -olds  was  to  bear 
things  (eighty-five  percent),  while«  only  fifty-three  percent  of  parents 
advised  this  to  fourteen-year-olds. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  status  differences. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Most  mothers  advised  their  children  to  bear  up  when  worried.  In 
this  area  parents  can  actively  help  their  children  by  indicating 
effective  ways  of  coping  with  worry.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
that  parents  can  help  their  children  in  all  cases.  But  this  indicates 
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adequate  behavior  by  mothers  in  helping  their  children. 
Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Over  half  the  mothers  interviewed  (sixty  percent)  had  not  taken  any 
courses  or  training  since  they  left  school. 

Thirty  percent  of  mothers  had  taken  courses  because  it  was  necessary 
for  their  occupation,  eight  percent  did  some  service  courses,  first 
aid  for  instance,  two  percent  did  domestic  courses  such  as  cooking, 
sewing  and  only  one  mother  reported  she  had  done  an  intellectual  short- 
term course  . 

Most  women  had  taken  courses  for  economic  reasons  (twenty-six  per- 
cent), and  only  six  percent  had  the  idea  of  self-improvement.  Another 
six  percent  had  some  family  or  personal  reasons. 

Three-quarters  of  the  mothers  took  the  courses  less  than  ten  years 
after  finishing  their  schooling. 

IX.  Occupational  Aspects 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Of  the  mothers  interviewed,  more  than  half  had  a job  of  some  kind 
(sixty-six  percent)  . Of  those  who  did  work,  fifty-six  felt  positively 
about  the  job,  three  percent  were  neutral  and  six  percent  were  nega- 
tive, while  some  negative  feeling  also  appeared  when  mothers  were 
asked  what  they  disliked  about  their  job.  The  most  frequent  answer 
(twenty  percent)  was  that  they  did  not  like  certain  characteristics  of 
their  job,  and  second,  poor  conditions  (ten  percent). 

After  being  asked  what  they  liked  at  their  job  mothers  answered 
that  it  was  variety  (ten  percent)  and  pleasant  companions  (twenty 
percent) . 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  mothers  would  not  have  chosen  the  same  kind 
of  work  if  they  had  had  it  to  do  again,  but  twenty-eight  percent  would 
have  chosen  the  same  job. 

When  faced  with  problems  in  the  job  situation,  one-third  solved  or 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  themselves,  ten  percent  sought  help 
from  co-workers  or  supervisors  and  another  nineteen  percent  withdrew 
or  denied  the  problem. 

Two  main  ways  of  getting  along  with  fellow- workers  were  mentioned 
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by  mothers:  good  social  relationships  (thirty-one  percent)  and  toler- 
ance (eighteen  percent).  Fifty-one  percent  of  mothers  Indicated  that 
the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss  was  to  do  the  work  well  and  to 
do  as  they  were  told. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  higher  status  chose  their  job  accor- 
ding to  their  own  wish,  and  because  of  that  they  would  choose  the  same 
job  If  they  had  to  make  the  decision  again. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

On  the  whole,  the  attitude  toward  work  among  mothers  seemed  positive 
and  we  can  suspect  that  they  encouraged  their  children  In  a similar 
attitude . 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  mothers  were  asked  how  they  reacted  to  criticism,  responses 
varied  according  to  the  people  Involved.  To  criticism  In  the  abstract, 
forty-eight  percent  Indicated  they  would  analyze  It  in  a rational  way. 
However,  when  the  person  criticizing  was  the  husband,  this  figure 
dropped  to  forty- four  percent,  to  thirty-one  percent  for  friends,  and 
twelve  percent  If  the  person  criticizing  was  their  own  child.  Other 
types  of  response  varied  accordingly.  Fourteen  percent  ignored  criti- 
cism, but  only  five  percent  when  the  husband  criticized  and  eighteen 
percent  when  friends  criticized.  Two  percent  of  mothers  Ignored 
criticism  by  their  children.  Another  fourteen  percent  mentioned  that 
they  dislike  criticism,  ten  percent  for  criticism  by  the  husband  and 
six  percent  for  criticism  by  friends. 

Fourteen  percent  thought  they  would  get  angry  or  argue  If  criticized, 
but  in  a specific  situation.  Twenty-six  percent  would  argue  with 
their  husband,  but  only  twelve  percent  would  do  so  with  their  friends. 
Nineteen  percent  of  mothers  responded  through  defensive  verbal  reaction 
and  six  percent  got  angry  if  their  children  were  the  critics.  However,' 
twenty-one  percent  indicated  that  their  friends  never  criticized  them, 
five  percent  that  their  husband  never  did  and  twenty-two  percent  never 
received  criticism  from  their  children. 

When  asked  what  things  made  them  angry,  the  most  frequent  answer 
was  that  the  source  of  anger  was  the  child  (forty-one  percent)  . The 
next  largest  (nineteen  percent)  was  actions  originating  in  the  self, 
such  as  doing  something  bad  or  breaking  something.  Fourteen  percent 
became  angry  because  of  strong  annoyance  and  unjust  accusation  and 
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another  twelve  percent  because  of  the  annoying  behavior  of  others. 
Only  one  mother  said  that  she  never  got  angry. 

When  asked  what  they  usually  did  when  they  got  angry,  thirty-nine 
percent  of  mothers  reported  that  they  reacted  with  verbal  or  physical 
aggression.  Eleven  percent  tried  to  control  their  anger  or  to  cope 
actively,  while  nine  percent  would  withdraw  from  the  situation.  Four- 
teen percent  reported  that  they  did  nothing  while  eight  percent  just 
became  depressed. 

b.  Significant  differences 

■ 1 . Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Differences  occurred  among  reactions  to  criticism.  Significantly 
more  mothers  of  higher  status  would  analyze  it  in  a rational  way 
(seventy  percent  compared  to  twenty-five  percent) . When  the  person 
criticizing  was  the  husband,  this  difference  was  even  larger.  Seventy 
three  percent  of  mothers  of  higher  status  tried  rational  analysis 
(compared  to  fifteen  percent  of  lower  status).  On  the  other  hand, 
mothers  of  lower  status  would  more  frequently  react  with  a defensive 
reaction  and  get  angry  at  criticism  by  their  husband  (forty-three  per- 
cent) than  would  mothers  of  higher  status  (ten  percent).  Higher  class 
mothers  reacted  more  rationally  (forty-five  percent  compared  to 
eighteen  percent  of  lower  status)  to  friends'  criticisms.  Another 
difference  occurred  on  the  question  concerning  what  things  made 
mothers  angry.  Significantly  more  lower  status  mothers  reported  that 
they  became  angry  because  of  strong  annoyance  and  unjust  accusation 
(twenty  percent)  than  did  mothers  of  higher  status  (eight  percent) . 

The  source  of  anger  from  actions  originating  in  the  self  was  also  more 
frequent  with  lower  status  mothers  (twenty-eight  percent  compared  to 
ten  percent)  . 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER-CORRELATIONS 


Child  Behavior 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Four  correlations  out  of  a possible  thirty-six  were  significant, 
all  of  them  positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  with  Implementation  and  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic),  while  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correla- 
ted with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Attitude  in 
the  Academic  area  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic) . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

Three  correlations  were  significant  out  of  twenty,  one  negative  and 
two  positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father, 
while  Attitude  in  the  Task  Achievement  area  was  correlated  positively 
both  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mothef 
and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  eighteen  possible  were  significant,  both 
of  them  negative.  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
other  children.  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  corre- 
lated negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations, 
defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve,  both  of  them 
negative.  Initiation  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
both  were  correlated  negatively  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety 
area . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 

One  correlation  out  of  twenty-four  was  significant.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 

Four  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  three  positive 
and  one  negative.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  organized 
groups  belonged  to,  wns  correlated  negatively  and  Activity  Level, 


defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father.*  ''Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother,  while  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  the  Nonacademic  area  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal1  Relations  - Table  7 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  eighteen  possible  were  significant, 
both  of  them  negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were 
hurt  by  another  child,  while  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of 
hobbies,  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  another  child. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 

One  correlation  out  of  twelve  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

One  correlation  out  of  twenty-four  was  significant.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

One  correlation  out  of  fifteen  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting 
along  well  with  other  children. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

Four  correlations  out  of  ten  were  significant,  two  negative  and  two 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  both  by  mother  and  by 
father  were  correlated  negatively  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Implementation  in 
the  Anxiety  area.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father 
was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 

Two  correlations  out  of  twenty  were  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated .potfit ive ly  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother,  while  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated  with  Coping 
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Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father. 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  13 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  twelve.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  feelings  were  hurt  by  another  child  was  correlated  positively 
both  with  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  thirty  correlations  were  significant  out  of  two  hundred 
seventy-five,  ten  negative  and  twenty  positive. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  had  the  greatest 
number  of  correlations  with  other  variables,  seven  in  all,  five  posi- 
tive and  two  negative.  It  was  correlated  positively  with  Attitude 
Toward  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  with  Activity  Level,  defined  as 
number  of  hobbies,  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area,  with 
Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  father.  It  was  correlated  negatively  with  Initiation 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  with  Activity  Level,  defined  as  the 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to.  Two  variables  were  not  corre- 
lated significantly  with  any  other  variable.  These  were  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area  and  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  the  father. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  eighteen,  all  of 
them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Attitude  in  the  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  area  both  were  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
Academic  Aspiration.  Engagement  with  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  parent's  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic 
Task  Achievement. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 

Three  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  were  correlated 
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positively  with  reason  for  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  a high 
score  being  related  to  child's  personality  development.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  also  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  eighteen,  one  posi- 
tive and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Attitude  toward 
importance  of  school  and  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  major 
function  of  school,  emphasis  on  Task  Achievement  functions  receiving  a 
high  score. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  19 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  20 

One  correlation  out  of  twelve  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  reason 
for  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  child's  personality  development 
receiving  a high  score. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

There  were  nc  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

One  out  of  the  fifteen  possible  correlations  was  significant. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated 
positively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

Two  correlations  out  of  ten  were  significant,  both  of  them  positive. 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  with 
reason  for  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  while  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated  with  Parental  Occupa- 
tional Aspiration. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

Three  correlations  out  of  fifteen  were  significant,  all  of  them  neg- 
ative. Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  corre- 
lated negatively  with  Parental  Attitude  toward  importance  of  school, 
while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated 
negatively  with  two  measures  of  Parental  Concept  of  the  major  function 
of  school,  a high  score  stressing  Task  Achievement  functions. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 


There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  positively  with  reason  for 
child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  a high  score  placing  emphasis  on 
the  child's  personality  development. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

t 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  eight  possible. 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Sixteen  correlations  out  of  two  hundred  eight  were  significant, 
three  of  them  negative  and  thirteen  positive.  Two  variables  had  five 
significant  correlations  with  other  variables.  They  were  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  reason  for  child 
having  jobs  around  the  house. 
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The  first  variable  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration,  with  reason  for  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  Par- 
ental Occupationa  1 Aspira t ion,  Parental  Att itude  toward  Importance  of 
School  and  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major  function 
of  school. 

The  second  variable  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  with  Persistence  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic),  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic),  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother, 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

There  were  thirteen  variables  in  the  Child  Behavior  area  that  had 
no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables.  Only  one  Parent 
Attitude  variable  had  no  significant  correlations. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve,  both  of  them 
negative.  Initiation  and,Attitude  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
area  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  in  Home- 
work . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  35 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve,  two  posi- 
tive and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  were  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of  Guid- 
ance by  parents  in  a Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  situation,  while 
Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

Eleven  correlations  out  of  thirty  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area 
was  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level  mother-child  interaction 
and  father-child  interaction  and  with  Positive  Affect  father-child 
interaction.  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated 
with  Activity  Level  father-child  interaction  and  Pos it ive  Affect  both 
mother-child  and  father-child  interactions.  Initiation,  Engagement 
and  Persistence  all  were  correlated  positively  with  Positive  Affect 
mother-child  interaction,  while  Engagement  and  Persistence  also  were 
correlated  with  Activity  Level  mothe r-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-Table  39 
There  were  no  significant  correlations.  ” 


Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  AO 

Five  correlations  out  of  a possible  thirty  were  significant,  a,'ll  of 
them  positive.  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  hobbies,  was! 
correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level  mother-child  interaction  and 
with  Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction.  Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level 
mother-child  and  father-child  relationships  and  with  Positive  Affect 
mother-child  interaction. 


Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 


Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

One  correlation/ out  of  a possible  twenty-five  was  significant. 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Activity  Level  mother-child  interaction. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  46 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  fifteen  were  significant,  both 
of  them  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by 
other  children  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  chil- 
dren both  were  correlated  negatively  with  Positive  Affect  mother-child 
interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  49 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  three.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  other  children  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  54 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  friends  was  correlated  positively  with  Par- 
ental Implementation  of  Homework. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  56 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  sixteen.  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively  with  Positive 
Affect  mother-child  interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Summary 


Overall  twenty-eight  out  of  two  hundred  thirty-five  correlations 
were  significant,  nine  of  them  negative  and  nineteen  of  them  positive. 
Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction  had  the  greatest  number  of 
correlations,  eight  in  all  with  five  positive  and  three  negative.  It 
was  correlated  positively  with  Initiation,  Persistence  and  Engagement 
assessed  on  two  different  questions  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
area  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt 
by  other  children,  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  other  children  and  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Aggres- 
s ion. 

Fourteen  Child  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant  correlations 
with  other  variables  while  two  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables 
were  not  correlated  significantly. 

Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  58 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  twenty-four,  both  of 
them  positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general 
and  when  criticized  by  friends  were  correlated  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  twenty,  both  of  them 
positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  was  correlated 
with  the  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father, 
while  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was 
correlated  positively  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  the  mother. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness with  criticism  was  correlated  negatively  with  child's  Imple- 
mentation in  the  Anxiety  area. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  63 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  five.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with  child's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  three.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with  child's 
Ccping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 

One  significant  correlation  out  of  two  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively  with 
child's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Sunanary 

Overall,  eight  out  of  one  hundred  thirty  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant, six  positive  and  two  negative.  Two  variables,  mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  criticism  and  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression, 
had  three  significant  correlations  with  other  variables. 

Twenty  of  the  Child  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant  correla- 
tions while  two  Parent  Behavior  variables  were  not  correlated  signifi- 
cantly with  other  variables. 

Parent  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  the  two  areas  of 
parent  behavior . 
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Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitudes 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  the  twelve  possi- 
ble. Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  and  when  criticized 
by  her  husband  and  by  friends  all  were  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

Four  correlations  out  of  a possible  eight  were  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  was  correlated  both  with  reason  for 
child  having  jobs  around  the  house  and  with  Parental  Occupational 
Aspiration.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  husband 
and  by  friends  were  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Occupational 
Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Parental  Attitude  toward  importance  of  school. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 

One  correlation  out  of  the  three  possible  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with 
parent's  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  76 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  nine  correlations  out  of  forty  were  significant,- all  of 
them  positive.  Three  Parent  Attitude  variables  and  one  Parent  Behavior 
varible  had  no  significant  correlations. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

One  correlation  out  of  eight  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  children  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Implementation  of  Homework. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

Two  correlations  out  of  eight  were  significant,  both  of  them  posi- 
tive. Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  and  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  her  husband  both  were  correlated  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twenty.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  was  correlated  positively  with 
Activity  Level  father-child  interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  82 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  83 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  S'i 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  four  out  of  fifty  correlations  were  significant,  three 
positive  and  one  negative.  Two  Parent  Behavior  variables  had  no  sig- 
nificant correlations,  while  seven  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables 
were  not  correlated  significantly  with  other  variables. 

Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspira- 
tion. 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  twelve,  one  posi- 
tive and  two  negative.  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major  function 
of  school,  emphasis  on  Task  Achievement  receiving  a high  score.  Par- 
ental Academic  Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
Attitude  toward  importance  of  school  and  negatively  with  Parental 
Conception  of  the  major  function  of  school. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Parental  Occupa- 
tional Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception 
of  the  major  function  of  school. 

Summary 

Overall,  five  correlations  out  of  twenty- one  were  significant, 
three  negative  and  two  positive.  Three  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations. 

Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  88 

Two  correlations  out  of  four  were  significant';  one  negative  and  one 
positive.  Parental  Implementation  in  schoolwork  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Parental  Directedness  in  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement, 
while  Parental  Implementation  of  Homework  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 

Three  correlations  out  of  ten  were  significant.  Parental  Implemen- 
tation of  schoolwork  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level 
mother-child  interaction  and  with  both  Positive  Affect  mother-child 
and  father-child  interactions. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  ten.  Degree  of  Guid- 
ance by  Parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
positively  with  Activity  Level  father-child  interaction. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  six  correlations  were  significant  out  of  thirty-three,  • 
five  positive  and  one  negative.  Two  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations  with  other  variables. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  six,  both  of  them  negative. 
Parental  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  corre- 
lated negatively  both  with  Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic)  and  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic) . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 


Two  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  both  positive. 
Parental  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  corre- 
lated with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction;  while  Parental 
Initiation  in  contacting  school  was  correlated  with  Activity  Level 
mother-child  interaction. 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 


There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-Table  99 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four.  Parental  Occupa- 
tional Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by 
Parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) . 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 

Three  correlations  out  of  fifteen  were  significant,  two  positive 
and  one  negative.  Parental  Attitude  toward  importance  of  school  was 
correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level  mother-child  interaction 
and  with  Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction.  Parental  Conception 
of  the  major  function  of  school  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity 
Level  father-child  interaction. 

School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  eight  out  of  the  eighty  correlations  were  significant, 
three  of  them  negative  and  five  positive.  Four  parent  Treatment  of 
Child  variables  and  three  Parent  Attitude  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations . 
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MOTHER/FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER/FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Description  of  the  Sample 


One  hundred  and  twenty  parents  were  interviewed,  eighty  mothers  and 
forty  fathers  (i.e.,  forty  mothers  and  forty  mother-father  couples). 
Half  of  them  were  taken  from  lower  and  half  from  higher  socioeconomic 
status  groups. 

Child  Relevant  Items 


Significant  differences  occured  in  the  areas  of  Nonacademic  Activi- 
ties, Authority  and  Interpersonal  Relations. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

Significantly  more  mothers  (thirty-four  percent)  reported  engaging 
in  three  or  more  activities  with  their  children.  Only  fifteen  percent 
of  fathers  said  the  mothers  engaged  in  that  many  activities. 

IV.  Authority 

More  mothers  (thirty-eight  percent)  reported  that  when  asked  to  do 
a task  the  child  simply  did  it,  as  compared  to  seventy  percent  of  the 
fathers  who  reported  this  response. 

Significantly  more  mothers  (thirty-six  percent)  reported  that  the 
child  remained  quiet  when  they  criticized  him.  However,  only  thirteen 
percent  of  fathers  reported  that  the  child  did  this  when  criticized  by 
the  mother. 

Thirty  percent  of  fathers  said  the  child  reacted  positively  when 
they  criticized  him  but  only  thirteen  percent  of  mothers  reported  this 
behavior  by  the  child  when  the  father  criticized  him. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

In  this  area  significant  differences  occurred  on  the  question  of 
what  the  child  did  when  someone  hurt  his  feelings.  Twenty-nine  percent 
of  mothers  noticed  that  children  in  such  a case  ignored  or  withdrew, 
but  only  ten  percent  of  fathers  reported  this. 

Thirty  percent  of  mothers  answered  that  children  reacted  with  nega- 
tive depressive  affect,  but  fifty-three  percent  of  fathers  noted  this 
reaction.  The  mothers'  answers  can  be  taken  as  more  objective,  because 
they  were  at  home  more,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  knew  their 
children  better . 
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Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


Significant  differences  occurred  only  in  the  area  of  Academic  Task 
Achievement. 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Of  the  parents  who  answered  that  they  had  never  met  their  child's 
teacher,  a greater  number  were  fathers  (thirty  percent).  Only  five 
percent  of  mothers  mentioned  that  they  had  never  met  the  teacher  of 
their  child.  So  it  may  be  concluded  that  fathers  leave  the  worry  for 
the  child's  success  at  school  to  their  wives. 

Parent  Items 


In  this  area  significant  differences  occurred  only  in  Occupational 
Aspects  and  in  Personal  Characteristics. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

All  fathers  interviewed  had  jobs  and  fifty-three  of  the  eighty 
mothers  also  worked.  Approximately  the  same  percentage  (twenty-two 
percent  versus  twenty  percent)  chose  their  job  because  they  wanted  it. 
More  mothers  (twenty-two  percent)  than  fathers  (seven  percent)  gave  as 
their  reason  for  working  external  factors,  accident,  or  necessity. 
However,  almost  twice  as  large  a percentage  of  fathers  (sixty  percent) 
responded  that  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  their  having  that 
job,  as  compared  to  thirty-seven  percent  of  the  working  mothers. 

When  asked  about  their  job,  sixty-two  percent  of  working  mothers 
and  fathers  gave  simple  descriptive  responses;  while  thirty-seven  per- 
cent of  both  mothers  and  fathers  gave  evaluative  responses. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  jobs,  again  there  was  virtually 
no  difference  between  mothers  and  fathers  as  most  gave  positive  affec- 
tive responses  (eighty-four  percent  of  working  mothers  and  eighty-five 
percent  of  fathers) • 

When  asked  what  they  liked  about  their  job,  thirty  percent  of  t 
mothers  and  twenty-seven  percent  of  fathers  indicated  that  being  with 
nice  or  friendly  people  was  the  most  positive  attribute.  Special 
characteristics  of  the  job  were  mentioned  by  approximately  the  same 
percentage  of  mothers  and  fathers  (twenty-six  percent,  twenty-seven 
percent). 

When  asked  what  they  disliked  most  about  the  job  special  character- 
istics were  mentioned  by  thirty  percent  of  mothers  and  twenty-seven 
percent  of  fathers,  an  almost  identical  percentage.  Twenty-six  per- 
cent of  mothers  and  twenty-seven  percent  of  fathers  said  there  was 
nothing  they  disliked  about  their  job.  Of  the  rare  responses, 
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thirty- two  percent  of  mothers  gave  this  type  of  response  as  compared 
to  twenty-five  percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  if  they  would  not  choose  the  same  kind  of  work  again, 
fifty-six  percent  of  mothers  said  they  would,  as  compared  to  forty- 
seven  percent  of  fathers.  Forty-one  percent  of  mothers  said  they 
would  choose  the  same  kind  of  work,  while  fifty-two  percent  of  fathers 
would  choose  the  same  work. 

When  asked  what  they  did  in  response  to  problems  which  arose  on  the 
job,  thirty-two  percent  of  mothers  said  they  would  solve  the  problem 
by  themselves  as  compared  to  forty-two  percent  of  fathers.  Eighteen 
percent  of  the  mothers  said  they  would  first  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  then  seek  help  from  a co-worker,  which  was  similar  to  the 
twenty  percent  of  fathers  responding  in  this  fashion.  Thirteen  percent 
of  mothers  (compared  to  seventeen  percent  of  fathers)  said  they  would 
first  attempt  the  solution  themselves,  and  then  call  upon  supervisors 
for  help.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  mothers  gave  rare  responses,  as 
compared  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  fathers. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers, 
forty-seven  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  being  friendly  or  having 
good  social  relations,  as  compared  to  forty-two  percent  of  fathers. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing was  the  best  way  to  get  along,  compared  to  thirty-two  percent  of 
fathers.  Seventeen  percent  of  mothers  gave  rare  responses,  compared 
to  twenty-two  percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss  or 
supervisor,  seventy-seven  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  doing  the 
job  well  was  the  best  method,  compared  to  fifty-five  percent  of  fathers 
answering  in  this  manner.  Seventeen  percent  of  mothers  gave  rare 
responses,  while  twenty-seven  percent  of  fathers  did  so. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

Significantly  more  fathers  (fifty-eight  percent)  than  mothers 
(thirty-one  percent)  indicated  that  they  reacted  to  criticism  from 
friends  with  rational  analysis. 

When  asked  what  things  made  them  angry  more  fathers  than  mothers 
(thirty-three  percent  compared  to  thirteen  percent)  indicated  annoy- 
ing behavior  of  others  or  work-related  problems  as  a source  of  anger. 
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CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  will  detail  the  procedures  used  in  locating  and  get- 
ting cooperation  from  parents,  of  children  tested  in  Stage  I,  to  be 
interviewed  for  Stage  II,  and  will  describe  the  interviewers  and 
their  training. 

As  explained  in  the  Introductory  Country  Chapter  in  Volume  I,  the 
Chicago  station  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  school  system 
cooperation  with  the  project  and  this  greatly  effected  the  procedures 
and  success  of  our  Stage  II  sampling.  Ideally  we  would  have  (1) 
divided  the  student  sample  from  Stage  I into  high  and  low  achievers 
within  each  of  the  eight  Age-Sex-SES  groups,  (2)  taken  their  parents' 
names  and  addresses  from  the  school  files,  and  (3)  randomly  selected 
from  each  half  an  order  of  parents  to  approach  for  interviewing  with 
credentials  from  the  school  approving  and  promoting  our  efforts.  The 
circumstances  for  Stage  II  interview  sampling  were  far  from  ideal  and 
differed  in  the  two  school  system  areas,  Gary  and  Flossmoor.  In  Gary 
we  received  cooperation  on  this  task  from  the  schools  although  it  was 
somewhat  limited.  We  gave  the  system  a list  of  twenty  names  of  chil- 
dren from  each  of  the  eight  groups  (if  we  had  that  many  in  a group) 
and  they  gave  us  the  parents'  names  and  addresses  for  these  children. 
The  system  would  not  sanction  the  interviewing  however. 

We  then  sent  the  attached  Letter  A to  the  parents  with  their  name 
and  the  name  of  the  child  typed  in  the  appropriate  space.  A member  of 
the  interviewing  staff  visted  the  home  a few  days  later,  interviewed 
then,  if  possible,  or  tried  to  make  an  appointment.  What  followed 
then  was  a series  of  personal  or  telephone  calls  attempting  to  make  an 
appointment  for  an  interview.  This  continued  until  we  were  definitely 
rejected  or  accepted.  Since  the  system  would  not  supply  us  with 
additional  names  and  addresses  we  tried  to  find  other  parents  by 
matching  children's  last  name,  parents'  last  name  and  neighborhood. 
This  was  barely  worth  the  effort  except  for  the  three  parents  inter- 
viewed whom  we  located  in  this  way. 

The  range  of  area  in  Gary  in  which  we  interviewed  covered  the  full 
house  type,  neighborhood  range.  Reports  by  interviewers  best  sum  it 
up.  One  said  she  felt  "shabby"  interviewing  a woman  in  such  a magnif- 
icent home  , whereas  in  some  cases  we  had  a male  accompany  a female 
interviewer  because  it  was  not  considered  safe  for  her  to  travel  in 
the  area  alone. 

The  Flossmoor  a somewhat  different  approach  had  to  be  taken.  The 
school  system  would  not  help  us  at  all.  In  fact  we  were  asked  not  to 
mention  the  previous  testing.  Therefore  we  sent  A letter  to  all 
people  we  could  determine  from  telephone  listings  and  maps  as  having 
the  same  last  name  as  and  living  in  the  school  district  as  one  of  our 
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subjects.  This  meant  sending  many  more  letters  than  we  had  subjects 
and  it  was  not  feasible  to  follow  these  letters  up  personally.  We 
enclosed  a return  card.  If  the  card  was  returned  saying  that  they 
had  a child  in  our  age  ranges  we  interviewed  the  parent.  If  no  card 
was  received  we  sent  a followup  letter  and  card.  (One  result  of  this 
procedure  was  that  we  interviewed  parents  of  children  not  in  our 
sample,  which  were,  of  course,  of  no  use  to  us.) 

This  procedure  makes  it  impossible  to  say  how  many  parents  were 
actually  contacted,  or  how  many  atively  refused  by  choice  or  pas- 
sively refused  to  be  interviewed  by  neglect  or  happenstance.  The 
Gary  parents  who  were  interviewed  knew  their  children  had  partici- 
pated in  the  study  and  would  therefore  seem  to  have  a greater  inter- 
est in  the  study.  The  Flossmoor  parents  who  were  interviewed  did  so 
because  of  interest  or  civic  duty  but  not  as  much  for  personal  reasons. 

The  interviewers  were  six  graduate  students  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  They  were  all  members  of  the  Cross-National  Study  staff  at 
that  time  and  had  been  selected  for  a variety  of  reasons,  not  just 
interviewing  experience  on  which  they  varied  from  slight  to  nil. 

The  training  was  conducted  first  in  a classroom  fashion  in  which 
we  read  and  discussed  the  meanings  of  the  interview  schedule, 
techniques  and  scoring.  Role  playing  was  used  with  the  interviewers 
interviewing  one  another  as  if  they  were  parents,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion of  their  role  playing.  Lastly  each  interviewer  administered 
the  interview  to  a local  parent,  not  from  our  sample. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  training  the  interviewers  had  all  reached 
a high  level  of  agreement  on  style,  approach,  and  content  for  the 
interviews.  It  would  appear  that  supervision  over  the  interviewers 
was  not  adequate  (it  was  the  responsibility  of  this  author)  and  that 
the  level  reached  in  training  was  not  in  all  cases  maintained  in  the 
actual  interviewing. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
Committee  on  Human  Development 
5801  S.  Kenwood  Ave . Phone:  288-5565 
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Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Last  year  the  staff  of  the  project  entitled  "Coping  Styles  and  Achieve- 
ment: A Cross-National  Study  of  Children"  tested  approximately  1500 

children,  50  classes,  in  the  Gary  school  system.  We,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  are  one  testing  station  on  this  project  that  is  being  con- 
ducted elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  in  six  foreign  countries. 

All  of  the  children  tested  around  the  world  answered  the  same  questions. 
The  questions  were  about  their  behavior  in  various  situations  relating 
to  school  achievement,  and  their  educational  and  occupational  goals. 

Your  took  these  tests.  The  next  phase  of  our  project  is 

to  interview  parents  of  the  children  tested.  We  want  to  ask  parents 
questions  that  are  generally  the  same  as  those  we  asked  their  children. 
The  interview  will  take  approximately  an  hour  and  would  be  conducted 
at  your  home  at  your  convenience  by  a member  of  our  staff. 

The  interview  will  be  strictly  confidential.  In  fact,  we  promised  the 
children  that  their  answers  would  be  confidential,  also,  and  the  inter- 
viewers will  not  know  how  your  child  responded  to  these  questions. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  supports  this  project  and  the  School  City 
of  Gary  has  been  assisting  it.  The  project  will  hopefully  give  edu- 
cators a better  idea  of  children's  behavior  and  its  effect  on  their 
school  work,  their  hopes  and  plans,  and  the  amount  of  agreement  between 
children  and  their  parents  on  these  questions. 

If  you  agree  to  participate  in  this  study,  we  believe  you  will  not  only 
spend  an  interesting  hour  being  interviewed  but  you  will  also  be  help- 
ing in  a worldwide  effort  to  improve  education. 

One  of  our  staff  will  call  you  in  the  next  few  days  to  answer  your 
questions  and  make  arrangements  for  your  interview. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Yours  truly, 

Guy  J.  Manaster 

GJM/f  Project  Director 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 


Description  of  the  Sample 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  lived  with  both 
of  their  parents.  Three  percent  lived  with  one  parent  only,  eight 
percent  lived  with  a parent  or  parents  and  other  relatives  and  one 
child  lived  with  a parent  or  parents  and  non-relatives. 

There  were  no  differences  between  age,  sex,  or  social  class  in  who 
took  the  main  responsibility  for  care  of  the  child  but  the  mothers 
reported  that  they  took  primary  responsibility  in  seventy-five  percent 
of  the  cases  whereas  only  twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  stated 
that  the  responsibility  was  shared  by  both  parents.  One  mother 
reported  that  the  father  took  sole  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
child  . 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  were  born  in  the  same  town  as 
they  lived  in  when  they  were  interviewed,  twenty-four  percent  were  born 
in  a different  town  in  the  same  state,  thirteen  percent  were  born  in  an 
adjacent  state,  forty  percent  were  born  in  a distant  state,  and  three 
percent  were  born  in  a different  country  of  similar  cultural  charac- 
teristics. Significantly  more  mothers  of  males  (thirty-nine  percent) 
were  born  in  a different  town  in  the  same  state  than  mothers  of 
females  (eight  percent). 

A smaller  percentage  of  fathers  were  born  in  the  same  town  (seven 
percent),  the  same  percentage  as  for  mothers  were  born  in  a different 
town  in  the  same  state  (twenty-four  percent),  two  were  born  in  rural 
communities  in  the  same  state,  eighteen  percent  were  born  in  adjacent 
states  while  forty-four  percent  were  born  in  distant  states.  Two 
fathers  were  born  in  culturally  similar  countries,  and  there  was  no 
information  for  one  father.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  fathers  of  the 
fourteen-year-olds  were  born  in  a different  town  in  the  same  state 
whereas  only  eleven  percent  of  the  fathers  of  ten-year-old  children 
were  born  in  different  towns  in  the  same  state. 

The  same  percentage  of  mothers  were  interviewed  in  each  age  group, 
the  numbers  being  fairly  evenly  distributed  on.  the  three  variables .... 
of  age,  class  and  sex.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  were  aged 
thirty-five  to  thirty-nine,  thirty-five  percent  came  in  the  forty  to 
forty-four  group  and  twenty-eight  percent  in  the  forty-five  to  forty- 
nine  group.  This  eighty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  came  in  the 
thirty-five  to  forty-nine  age  range. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  in  the  sample  were  housewives  and 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  age,  sex,  or  social 
classes  in  the  frequency  or  type  of  the  mother's  occupation.  The 
fathers'  occupations  fit  the  criteria  used  for  sampling  purposes  where- 
by significantly  more  of  the  upper-middle  class  fathers  (ninety-two 
percent)  were  from  the  highest  two  occupational  categories,  and  more  of 
the  upper-lower  class  fathers  (eightv-three  percent)  fell  into  the 


bottom  three  categories. 

The  social  class  differences  used  for  sampling  purposes  showed  up 
clearly  for  both  mothers'  and  fathers'  education.  Significantly  more 
upper-middle  class  mothers  (eighty-three  percent)  attended  or  gradu- 
ated from  college,  whereas  most  upper-lower  class  mothers  (eighty-six 
percent)  only  had  finished  high  school  or  had  even  less  education. 

The  same  difference  occurred  for  fathers'  education.  Ninety-six  per- 
cent of  the  upper-middle  class  fathers  had  attended  or  graduated  from 
college,  while  eighty-six  percent  of  the  upper-lower  class  fathers  had 
a high  school  education  or  less. 

Certainly  for  a United  States  sample  this  group  is  geographically 
quite  stable.  Seventy-five  percent  had  lived  in  their  present  house 
for  seven  years  or  longer.  There  were  no  significant  age  or  social 
class  differences  in  mobility,  but  there  were  two  significant  sex  dif- 
ferences. More  mothers  of  males  had  lived  in  their  homes  for  seven  to 
eight  years  and  more  mothers  of  females  had  lived  in  their  homes  over 
fifteen  years.  This  sex  difference  in  mobility  occurred  also  on  the 
next  question:  thirty-nine  percent  of  the  female  children  had  never 

moved  from  the  house  they  lived  in  during  this  study,  while  fourteen 
percent  of  the  males  had  never  moved.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
sample  had  moved  once  since  the  child  was  born. 

The  items  dealing  with  the  child's  absences  from  the  home  or  parents 
absences  showed  no  significant  variation  between  the  groups  and  only 
minor,  usual  absences  were  reported. 

Child  Relevant  Items 


1.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  mothers  were  asked  to  describe  their  child  in  terms  of  his 
schoolwork,  nineteen  percent  responded  in  terms  of  positive  achieve- 
ment, while  only  seven  percent  reported  negative  achievement.  Fourteen 
percent  of  mothers  indicated  that  their  child's  achievement  was  average 
Nineteen  percent  described  their  child's  positive  attitude  toward 
school  or  his  feelings  toward  friends  or  teachers.  The  greatest  number 
of  descriptions  (thirty-two  percent)  fell  into  the  "other"  category 
that  described  the  child's  personal  characteristics  such  as  "studious", 
"lazy . " 

When  asked  how  the  child  felt  about  school,  fifty-four  percent 
reported  positive  or  strong  positive  attitudes,  seven  percent  indicated 
that  the  child's  feeling  was  negative,  ten  percent  said  their  child 
had  ambivalent  feelings  toward  school,  while  eight  percent  were 
neutral . 
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Mothers,  overall,  felt  that  their  children  did  average  or  better 
in  school.  Thirty-one  percent  described  their  children's  work  as 
excellent,  and  another  fifty-three  percent  described  their  children's 
work  as  average  or  above. 

The  descriptions  of  usual  homework  behavior  indicated,  that  four- 
teen percent  of  the  children  put  it  off  or  didn't  do  it,  whereas 
seventeen  percent  gave  it  high  priority,  thirty-three  percent  had  no 
preference  for  when  it  was  done,  and  twenty-nine  percent  had  a regular 
time  for  doing  it.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  saw  a large 
amount  of  self-initiation  in  their  children's  homework  behavior,  but 
many  of  them  felt  that  their  children  needed  either  a little  push 
(thirty-eight  percent)  or  a major  shove  (ten  percent)  to  get  started. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  children  were  described  by  their  mothers  as 
putting  off  their  homework  sometimes,  seldom,  or  never  while  eighteen 
percent  frequently  or  always  put  it  off. 

Presented  with  the  hypothetical  situation  that  their  child  had  made 
a mistake  in  his  homework,  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their 
children  would  not  start  over  or  would  turn  to  others  for  help, 
seventy-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their  child  would  start 
over  although  twenty -nine  percent  noted  unhappiness,  anger,  or  pressure 
as  accompanying  the  fresh  start. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (twenty-eight  percent) 
described  their  child  as  giving  high  priority  to  doing  his  homework,  as 
compared  to  six  percent  of  fourteen-year-olds'  mothers. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences  in  this  area. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  this  area. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

By  and  large  the  mothers  and  the  children,  through  the  mothers, 
showed  positive  attitude  toward  Academic  Task  Achievement.  However 
this  attitude  was  not  described  in  active,  high  achievement  oriented 
language.  Rather,  one  got  the  impressions  of  a more  per sonalistic 
appro?  ;h  on  the  side  of  both  parents  and  children  to  schoolwork,  i.e., 
many  children  were  described  by  personal  characteristics  not  achieve- 
ment, and  a wide  spread  of  methods  for  approaching  homework  were 
mentioned.  These  responses  seemed  notable  in  light  of  what  might  be 
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expected  by  many  for  an  urban  North  American  sample.  The  interest 
and  emphasis  on  achievement  did  exist,  and  is  in  some  sense  built 
into  the  interview,  but  was  not  so  extensive  as  many  might  have 
thought . 

11.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  mothers  would  like  for  their  child  to 
graduate  from  a university,  seventeen  percent  aspired  to  high  school 
graduation  or  some  college  education.  Thirteen  percent  would  leave 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  child's  ability  or  preference. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  expected  that  their  child  would 
graduate  from  a university,  and  twenty-five  percent  expected  their 
child  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  possibly  attend  a college. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  gave  other  unclassif iable,  irrelevant, 
or  don't  know  responses. 

No  parent  aspired  to  jobs  for  their  child  in  the  two  lowest  working 
class  categories  and  only  one  parent  hoped  her  child  would  have  a 
job  at  the  top  working  class  level.  Fifty-three  percent  of  mothers 
aspired  to  jobs  for  tiieir  children  in  the  middle-class  area,  thirty- 
six  percent  of  the  mothers  indicating  the  upper-middle  class  division. 
Eighteen  percent  left  the  choice  to  the  child,  while  another  ten  per- 
cent aspired  to  any  job  that  would  fulfill  their  child  and  make  him 
happy . 

When  asked  what  type  of  occupation  they  would  not  like  their  child 
to  have,  seventeen  percent  of  the  mothers  had  no  restriction  and  four- 
teen percent  didn't  know.  The  remaining  mothers  had  restrictions  of 
some  sort  with  a low  status  job  (thirty-one  percent)  being  the  largest 
category . 

The  mothers  described  their  perceptions  of  their  child's  aspirations. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  felt  that  their  child  aspired  to  an 
occupation  in  the  top  three  prestige  categories.  Twenty-one  percent  of 
the  mothers  did  not  know  what  type  of  work  their  child  would  like  to 
do  when  he  grew  up. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  did  not  know,  i.e.,  would  not 
guess,  what  type  of  work  their  child  would  do  when  he  grew  up.  Forty 
percent  of  the  mothers  said  their  child  probably  would  work  at  a job 
at  one  of  the  top  three  occupational  prestige  levels. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  this  area. 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


Significantly  more  upper-middle  class  mothers  (eighty-six  percent) 
had  aspirations  for  their  child  to  finish  university  than  did  upper- 
lower  class  mothers  (fifty-six  percent).  Significantly  more  working- 
class  mothers  (thirty-one  percent)  expected  their  child  to  only  finish 
high  school  than  did  upper-middle  class  mothers  (six  percent). 

Significantly  more  upper-middle  class  mothers  expected  their  child 
to  have  a job  at  the  next  to  highest  prestige  level  (thirty-three  per- 
cent) than  did  working-class  mothers  (eleven  percent). 

3.  Sex 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  males  (twenty-five  percent)  than 
mothers  of  females  (six  percent)  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  how 
far  their  child  would  go  in  school  . 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  males  (twenty-five  percent)  than  of 
mothers  of  females  had  aspirations  for  their  child  to  have  a top  level 
occupation.  Significantly  more  mothers  of  females  aspired  for  them  to 
have  a job  at  the  third  highest  prestige  level  (thirty-three  percent) 
while  no  mothers  of  males  aspired  to  this  level  for  their  child. 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  males  felt  their  sons  would  like  a 
top-level  prestige  job  (twenty-five  percent)  than  did  mothers  of 
females  (six  percent) . Significantly  more  mothers  of  females  thought 
their  daughters  would  like  jobs  at  the  third  highest  prestige  level 
(thirty-one  percent)  than  did  mothers  of  males  (six  percent).  Signif- 
icantly more  mothers  of  females  (thirty-three  percent)  thought  their 
child  would  have  the  second  highest  prestige  job  than  did  mothers  of 
males  (eleven  percent). 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  traditionally  high  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  and 
expectations  given  by  parents  for  their  children  were  evident  in  these 
interview  data.  At  the  same  time  the  class  differences  in  aspiration 
and  expectation  were  illustrated,  by  the  upper-middle  class  mothers 
more  frequently  having  very  high  aspirations  and  expectations  for  their 
child  than  the  working  class  mother  whose  aspirations  and  expectations 
fell  above  their  own  status  but  did  not  impLy-large  status  mobility. 

The  mothers  saw  their  children  holding  the  same  status  and  sex 
appropriate  aspirations  and  expectations  as  they  did.  Although  the 
percentages  were  not  large  it  is  worth  noting  that  for  all  items  a 
number  of  mothers  would  either  not  hazard  an  answer  and/or  attribute 
to  their  child  sole  knowledge  about  his  educational  and  occupational 
future.  The  implication  one  might  draw  from  these  data  is  that  at 
least  a certain  number  of  the  mothers  do  hold  an  attitude  that  gives 
independence  to  their  child  for  determining  entirely  his  own  future. 
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III.  Nonacademic  Activities 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

This  section  deals  with  the  mother's  descriptions  of  the  child's 
activities  outside  of  school;  what  he  does  and  how  he  does  them. 

The  first  item  indicated  the  number  of  activities  mentioned  by 
the  mother.  The  greatest  frequency  was  for  three  activities  (thirty- 
eight  percent)  with  an  approximately  equal  number  of  mothers  men- 
tioning one,  two,  four,  and  five  or  more  activities.  Only  one  mother 
mentioned  no  activities  for  her  child. 

When  the  question  was  the  more  specific  one  of  joint  activities 
of  child  and  parent,  forty-seven  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  some 
non-verbal  non-work  activity  or  one  that  mentioned  positive  affect  in 
the  inter-personal,  relationship  area.  Eight  percent  mentioned  verbal 
activities  while  seventeen  percent  reported  activities  of  a con- 
structive nature.  Eleven  percent  stated  that  there  was  some  negative 
affect  or  an  absence  of  interaction  between  their  child  and  themselves. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  made  only  one  scoreable  statement 
to  the  question  of  what  their  child  did  with  them. 

Type  of  activity  engaged  in  with  the  mother  was  coded  in  a second 
manner  which  indicated  that  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  mother/child 
activities  were  household  activities  and  twenty-one  percent  indoor  or 
homework  activities,  while  fifteen  percent  went  to  church  or  on  outings 
together.  Eleven  percent  of  the  mothers  gave  irrelevant  answers  or  no 
information  to  this  question.  The  majority  (fifty-six  percent)  of  the 
mothers  gave  only  one  scoreable  response  to  this  question.  The  number 
of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  child  and  the  mother  which  were 
mentioned  by  the  mothers  ranged  from  zero  (eight  percent),  one  (thirty- 
two  percent),  two  (twenty-eight  percent)  to  three  or  more  (eighteen 
percent)  , while  fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  gave  no  information. 

Activities  with  the  father  followed  a similar  pattern;  the  main 
response  being  non-verbal  activity  or  activity  where  positive  affect 
was  specified.  This  occurred  in  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  cases. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  mothers  gave  irrelevant,  nonclassifiable  or  no 
information  to  this  question. 

The  second  scoring  of  these  responses  showed  the  largest  type  of 
activity  for  father  and  child  to  be  outings,  church  and  otherwise 
(forty-four  percent).  Eleven  percent  of  the  fathers  primarily  did 
household  activities  with  their  child  and  fourteen  percent  indoor 
activities  or  homework.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  mothers  did  not 
describe  activities  between  the  father  and  child  that  were  classi- 
fiable in  this  coding  system,  and  hardly  any  gave  a second  classi- 
fiable response. 

Family  activities  were  primarily  outings  (fifty-three  percent),  and 
vacations  (nineteen  percent). 
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The  children  belonged  to  organized  groups  or  clubs  in  sixty-one 
percent  of  the  cases,  while  twenty-nine  percent  of  the  children  did  not 
belong  to  any  club,  organization  or  sport  group.  The  bulk  of  the 
children  had  at  least  one  hobby,  lessor  or  class;  only  eighteen  per- 
cent did  not.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  children  engaged  in  a cultural 
activity  and  another  fifteen  percent  had  some  sort  of  intellectual 
recreational  pastime. 

Almost  all  the  children  (ninety-four  percent)  had  some  sort  of  job 
or  chore  around  the  house.  The  greatest  number  of  children  had  as 
their  first  job,  cleaning  house  (fifty-three  percent),  and  the  second 
most  frequently  mentioned  chore  was  cleaning  the  car  (twenty-four  per- 
cent). These  efforts  were  decidedly  family-oriented  as  the  mothers 
listed  only  family  chores  (twenty-eight  percent),  or  both  family  and 
personal  types  of  chores  (sixty-five  percent),  with  Only  one  mother 
saying  that  her  child's  chores  were  strictly  personal.  The  meaning  of 
these  jobs  came  through  again  in  response  to  the  question  as  to  why  the 
children  have  these  jobs.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  responses  gave 
the  reason  as  helping  out  or  sharing,  and  anther  twenty-eight  percent 
were  for  reasons  of  building  a sense  of  responsibility. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  always  or  fre- 
quently had  to  see  that  their  child  did  the  chores,  whereas  the  others 
reported  that  they  sometimes,  soldom,  or  never  had  to.  Fifty-four 
percent  of  the  children  reportedly  did  not  try  to  get  others  to  do 
the  chores  for  them,  but  twenty-six  percent  tried  to  get  their  siblings 
to  do  so.  The  mothers  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  their  children's 
efforts,  seventy-one  percent  saying  the  work  was  excellent  or  good  and 
only  one  mother  saying  the  child's  work  was  poor.  Nineteen  percent 
said  that  their  child  never  helped  around  the  house  without  being 
asked;  twenty-six  percent  said  they  seldom  did,  but  the  remaining  of 
the  mothers  said  their  children  sometimes,  frequently,  or  always  helped 

b.  Signif icant  Differences 

1 • Age 

More  mothers  of  ten-year -olds  (thirty-one  percent)  mentioned  two 
activities  than  did  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  (eight  percent)  . On 
the  other  hand,  more  mothers  of  fourteen-year -olds  (twenty-two  percent) 
said  that  their  child  did  more  than  five  things  outside  of  school  than 
did  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (three  percent). 

The  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  more  frequently  (thirty-one  per- 
cent) said  their  child  participated  in  more  than  three  activities  with 
their  father  than  did  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (eight  percent). 

The  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  reported  more  frequently  (thirty- 
one  percent)  that  their  child  went  on  vacations  with  the  family  than 
did  the  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (eight  percent). 
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Fourteen-year -olds  were  more  likely  to  belong  to  groups  and  clubs 
(thirty-nine  percent)  than  were  ten-year-olds  (three  percent)  . Ten- 
year-olds  were  more  likely  not  to  belong  to  any  group  or  club  (forty- 
four  percent)  than  were  fourteen-year-olds  (fourteen  percent)  . 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Upper -middle  class  children  were  reportedly  more  involved  in 
cultural  hobbies,  lessons,  or  classes  (sixty-four  percent)  than  were 
working-class  children  (thirty-nine  percent)  . 

With  regard  to  activities  with  the  father,  more  upper-middle  class 
children  (Seventy-two  percent)  engaged  in  non-verbal  activity  or 
activity  where  positive  affect  was  specified  than  did  upper-lower  class 
children  (forty-seven  percent) . 

More  upper-middle  class  children  (thirty-one  percent)  were  reported 
as  engaging  in  three  or  more  activities  with  the  father  than  were 
upper-lower  class  children  (eight  percent). 

More  motheisof  upper-lower  class  children  reported  that  their  child 
frequently  helped  around  the  house  without  being  asked  (twenty-five 
percent  versus  six  percent  for  upper-middle  class  mothers) jwhile  more 
upper-middle  class  mothers  reported  that  their  child  helped  sometimes 
without  being  asked  (fifty  percent  versus  seventeen  percent  for  upper- 
lower  class  mothers. 

3.  Sex 

As  would  be  expected,  girls  reportedly  participated  with  their 
mothers  in  household  activities  (forty-seven  percent)  more  frequently 
than  did  boys  (eight  percent).  Boys  more  frequently  went  on  outings 
with  their  fathers  (fifty-eight  percent)  than  did  girls  (thirty-one 
percent)  . Mothers  reported  more  girls  (forty-seven  percent)  than  boys 
(twenty- two  percent)  participating  in  one  activity  with  their  father. 

Boys  were  reported  as  engaging  in  three  or  more  activities  with 
their  fathers  more  frequently  than  were  girls  (thirty- three  percent 
versus  six  percent). 

Boys  were  more  frequently  mentioned  as  going  on  vacations  with  the 
family  (thirty-three  percent  versus  six  percent)  and  also  as  more  fre- 
quently participating  in  intellectual  recreational  activities  such  as 
collecting  (twenty-five  percent  versus  six  percent).  On  the  items 
listing  jobs  and  chores  boys  were  more  frequently  reported  both  on 
first  and  second  mention  as  washing  the  car  (forty-four  percent  and 
thirty-one  percent)  than  were  girls  --  one  girl  only  being  mentioned 
each  time.  Significantly  more  boys  than  girls  (thirty-one  percent 
versus  eight  percent)  never  did  jobs  around  the  house  without  being 
asked . 
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c . Summary  and  Interpretations 


The  subgroup  significant  differences  pointed  up  the  rather  un- 
spectacular nature  of  the  data  on  nonacademic  activities.  Overall 
the  sample  appeared  to  be  a highly  active  involved  group  of  children 
who  dealt  extensively  with  both  of  their  parents  in  a variety  of 
activities,  belonged  to  groups  or  had  hobbies  and  did  many  things 
around  the  house.  The  older  children  were  more  involved  in  more 
activities  both  within  and  outside  of  the  family.  Upper-middle  class 
children  were  more  active  in  the  cultural  activities  generally 
thought  of  as  associated  with  the  middle  class.  And  girls  tended  to 
participate  more  with  their  mother  and  in  home  and  household  activi- 
ties than  boys, who  were  more  active  with  their  father  and  in  boy-type 
activities  such  as  collecting  and  car  washing. 

IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

If  asked  to  do  something  by  the  parents  fourteen  percent  of  the 
children  either  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible  or  refused  to  do  it 
altogether.  Thirty-one  percent  would  do  the  task  immediately,  while 
thirty-two  percent  would  do  the  task  eventually.  Seventeen  percent 
of  the  mothers  indicated  that  it  would  all  depend  on  the  situation, 
while  four  percent  reported  that  the  child  would  get  angry  but  would 
eventually  do  the  task. 

When  asked  how  their  child  would  react  when  corrected  if  doing  a 
job  incorrectly,  the  most  frequent  response  (twenty-eight  percent)  was 
that  of  negative  acceptance.  Fourteen  percent  would  react  positively 
while  nineteen  percent  would  react  with  no  emotion. 

The  mothers  were  asked  how  their  child  reacted  to  discipline  or 
punishment.  The  most  frequent  response  was  a positive  one  of  taking 
it  well,  apologizing  or  discussing  it  (thirty-one  percent)  while  the 
next  most  frequent  response  (eighteen  percent)  was  hostile  verbal  or 
nonverbal  behavior.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their 
child  would  either  sulk,  withdraw,  or  cry. 

The  mothers  were  asked  what  the  child  would  do  in  response  to  dis- 
cipline or  punishment  by  their  father.  Although  twenty-four  percent 
of  the  mothers  did  not  respond  in  a scoreable  manner,  thirty-five  per- 
cent said  their  child  would  take  it  well,  apologize  or  discuss  it, 
eighteen  percent  said  their  child  would  sulk,  or  cry,  and  thirteen 
percent  said  their  child  would  respond  with  hostile  verbal  or  non- 
verbal behavior.  i 

The  mothers  reported  that  when  they  criticized  their  child,  eighteen 
percent  of  them  cried  or  got  hurt,  eighteen  percent  responded  in  a 
defensive  verbal  manner,  fifteen  percent  accepted  the  criticism,  nine- 
teen percent  of  the  mothers  said  it  depended  on  the  situation  and  eight 

percent  said  they  did  not  criticize. 
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When  the  father  was  the  authority  figure  who  critized  the  child, 
the  highest  frequency  response  was  sulks  and  cries  (nineteen  per- 
cent) followed  by  positive  acceptance  (seventeen  percent),  situa- 
tional or  other  (fifteen  percent),  and  defensive  verbal  reactions 
(fourteen  percent) . 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

When  told  to  carry  out  a task,  significantly  more'  ten-year-olds 
(forty-seven  percent)  would  do  the  task  eventually  but  not  immed- 
iately than  would  fourteen-year-olds  (nineteen  percent). 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences  in  this  area. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  this  area. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  authority  relations  described  by  the  mothers  within  their 
family  were  seemingly  rather  quiet  and  not  fraught  with  extensive 
battling  of  a verbal  nature..  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  mothers  saw 
the  children  enjoying  being  criticized  but  rather  that  for  both  the 
mother's  and  father's  criticism  the  bulk  of  responses  were  accepting 
or  taking  it  well  or  showing  hurt  feelings,  with  a smaller  percentage 
of  children  verbally  fighting  back. 

V.  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample  had  jobs  outside 
the  home.  Fifteen  of  the  thirty-six  fourteen-year-olds  had  jobs  while 
four  of  the  thirty-six  ten-year-olds  had  jobs.  Of  those  who  worked, 
eleven  had  positive  feelings  toward  their  job  as  reported  by  their 
mother  while  seven  had  neutral  or  negative  feelings.  All  but  one  of 
the  upper-lower  class  children  worked  in  order  to  help  or  for  extra 
money.  All  of  the  mothers  reporting  said  that  their  children  worked 
hard.  Eleven  mothers  said  their  child  would  not  ask  for  help  if  he 
ran  into  problems  or  difficulties  on  the  job,  and  eight  mothers  said 
their  child  would  ask  for  help. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Four  inerv lew  items  were  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  the  child 
deals  with  his  peers  in  various  situations  or  in  general  ways. 
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The  mothers  were  asked  to  describe  how  their  child  would  react  to 
criticism  from  peers  or  siblings.  The  largest  category  of  response  was 
mild  reaction  (twenty-nine  percent)  followed  by  strong  reaction  (twenty- 
six  percent)  and  withdrawal  or  defensive  reaction  (seventeen  percent). 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  mothers  did  not  give  scoreable  responses. 

The  mothers  overwhelmingly  felt  that  their  children  got  on  well 
with  other  children,  fifty-seven  percent  saying  that  they  got  along 
very  well,  and  thirty-nine  percent  saying  their  child's  relations 
were  average,  friendly.  The  mothers,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  expand 
on  this  answer  and  described  the  child's  social  behavior. 

Generally  the  mothers  did  not  feel  that  their  child  was  being 
negatively  influenced  by  his  friends,  only  one  response  coming  in  this 
category.  Thirty-one  percent  felt  there  was  some  specific  influence, 
such  as  hair  fashion  or  social  habits,  while  twenty-four  percent  felt 
there  was  an  influence  which  they  could  not  evaluate  as  positive  or 
negative.  Twenty-nine  percent  did  not  feel  that  their  child  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  friends. 

When  asked  what  their  child  would  do  when  someone  hurts  his  feel- 
ings, thirty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their  child  would  react 
with  negative  depressed  or  anxious  affect  and  fifteen  percent  said  the 
child  would  ignore  it.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  children  would  express 
a "stoical"  acceptance  or  cope  with  the  problem  whereas  eighteen  per- 
cent would  express  hostile  affect. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

There  were  no  age  differences  in  this  area. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

More  of  the  upper-lower  class  mothers  (forty-two  percent)  felt  that 
their  child  was  not  influenced  by  his  peers  than  did  upper-middle 
class  mothers  (seventeen  percent). 

3 . Sex 

More  mothers  of  males  (forty-two  percent)  felt  that  their  child 
was  not  influenced  by  his  peers  than  did  the  mothers  of  females  (seven- 
teen percent) . 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  mother's  descriptions  of  the  interpersonal  relations  of  their 
child  showed  a positive  evaluation  of  their  child's  social  relations 
and,  again,  a rather  nonaggressive  description  of  their  reactions  to 
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critism  and  being  hurt.  They  felt  that  their  child  got  on  well  with 
others  and,  by  and  large,  was  not  unduely  or  negatively  influenced  by 
his  friends.  Mothers  of  males  and  working-class  mothers  tended  to  feel 
that  their  child  was  not  as  influenced  by  his  friends  as  did  mothers 
of  females  and  middle-class  mothers.  When  criticized  or  hurt  by 
friends  the  mothers  did  not  see  their  child  as  aggressive  but  as  being 
more  sensitive. 

VII.  Anxiety 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  what  their  child  did  when  worried,  the  greatest  number 
of  mothers  (thirty- five  percent)  said  he  would  talk  about  it  with 
someone.  Nineteen  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  the  children  would 
withdraw  or  exhibit  some  specific  behavior  that  indicated  worry  to  the 
mother,  fifteen  percent  would  get  depressed,  lose  control  or  express 
hostile  affect,  and  thirteen  percent  would  try  to  remain  calm  and  con- 
trolled. Only  six  percent  would  attempt  to  cope  by  goal-directed 
action. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  felt  that  their  child  worried 
about  school  and  academic  problems  and  fifteen  percent  said  that  they 
worried  about  adolescent  problems  such  as  weight,  looks,  and  friends. 
Another  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their  child  worried  about 
issues  such  as  war,  health,  death,  politics,  religion,  et  cetera. 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  mothers  did  not  respond  to  this  question  in  a 
score able  way. 

A majority  of  the  children,  reportedly,  would  turn  to  someone  when 
they  had  worries,  with  thirty-nine  percent  turning  to  their  mother 
alone  and  twenty-five  percent  turning  to  the  father  or  both  parents. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  child  would  not 
turn  to  anyone  for  help. 

b.  Significant  Differences 


1 . Age 

More  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  reported  that  their  child  wor- 
ried about  youth  or  adolescent  problems  (twenty-five  percent)  than  did 
mothers  of  ten-year-olds  (six  percent)  . 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

More  upper-middle  class  children  (thirty-nine  percent)  turned  to 
their  father  or  to  both  of  their  parents  for  help  than  did  upper-lower 
class  children  (eleven  percent)  . 
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3.  Sex 
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When  they  had  worries,  girls  were  reported  as  turning  only  to  their 
mother  significantly  more  frequently  (fifty-eight  percent)  than  were 
boys  (nineteen  percent)  . 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

School-related  problems  elicited  the  greatest  amount  of  worry  in 
this  group  according  to  the  mothers  and  the  majority  of  children 
would  turn  to  someone  for  help  or  internalize  it  with  only  a small 
percentage  acting  out.  With  age,  the  fourteen-year-olds  began  to 
worry  about  the  problems  more  usual  for  their  age  group  and  the 
grander  issues  commensurate  with  their  level  of  cognition.  The  rela- 
tionships reported  by  the  mothers  here,  again,  showed  the  closeness  of 
the  mother/daughter  relationship  and  the  less  frequent  father/son 
relationship  as  exclusive  resources  for  the  child. 

VIII.  Aggression 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

These  items  dealt  with  what  made  the  child  angry  and  how  he  reacted 
to  anger  in  general  and  anger  directed  toward  various  people. 

Exactly  fifty  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their  child  usually  was 
angered  most  by  petty  annoyances  inflicted  on  him  by  others,  such  as 
peers  and  siblings.  Another  fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said 
major  grievances  of  serious  or  long-lasting  nature  made  their  child 
angry.  The  remaining  responses  were  distributed  among  the  other  cate- 
gories and  only  one  mother  said  her  child  did  not  get  angry. 

When  angered,  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  children  reportedly  re- 
sponded with  hostile  behavior  that  was  primarily  verbal,  fifteen  per- 
cent withdrew  and  fifteen  percent  exhibited  hostile  affect. 

When  angry  at  their  mother,  thirty-five  percent  of  the  children 
showed  it  with  verbal  aggression  and  twenty-six  percent  by  withdraw- 
ing. Eleven  percent  of  the  mothers  said  their  child  never  got  angry 
at  them.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  children  were  verbally  aggressive 
when  angry  with  their  fathers  and  twenty-two  percent  withdrew  in  that 
situation.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  child 
never  or  seldom  got  angry  at  the  father. 

The  responses  to  the  question  of  what  their  child  does  when  a friend 
is  angry  with  him  produced  a very  wide  and  even  spread  across  the  cate- 
gories. Eleven  percent  reported  that  the  child  would  find  other 
friends  or  withdraw  from  the  angry  child,  seventeen  percent  would  ex- 
hibit negative  depressed  affect,  twenty-one  percent  would  engage  in 
hostile  behavior  either  verbal  or  physical,  fourteen  percent  would 
cope  with  or  accept  the  friend's  attitude,  and  thirteen  percent  would 
do  nothing.  -^os- 
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b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  age  differences  in  this  area. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences  in  this  area. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  this  area. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  items  labeled  Aggression  Items  presented  as  giving  the  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  tried  to  explain  its  origin  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited.  Therefore  the  descriptions  did  not 
tell  us  about  the  frequency  of  anger  in  the  children. 

The  descriptions  did  give  the  impression  of  limited  anger,  both 
in  frequency  but,  more  importantly,  in  intensity  by  the  children.  The 
anger  described  by  the  mothers  was  most  often  of  the  petty  annoyance 
type  in  which  the  child  responded  with  a few  angry  words,  showing 
angry  feelings  or  withdrawing.  This  same  type  of  behavior  was  most 
evident  when  the  anger  was  directed  at  either  parent.  When  angry  at 
a friend  the  children  seemed  to  engage  in  a wider  variety  of  behaviors 
which  may  indicate  either  the  greater  importance  of  this  type  of  anger 
for  them  and  thereby  a greater  attempt  to  find  means  to  cope  with  it, 
or  could  indicate  that  the  mothers  were  creatively  answering  a question 
about  which  they  had  limited  information.  This  last  interpretation  is 
questionable,  however,  inasmuch  as  a logical,  though  not  quite  signifi- 
cant, difference  existed  between  classes  in  the  preponderance  of 
hostile  verbal  or  physical  reactions  to  anger  at  a friend,  with  work- 
ing class  children  showing  this  more  frequently  than  did 'middle-class 
children. 

Parent/Child  Relevant  Items 
1.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  how  they  felt  their  child  was  doLng  in  school,  of  the 
mothers  who  gave  no  direct  indication  of  satisfaction  or  lack  of  satis- 
faction, fourteen  percent  indicated  that  they  gave  the  child  no  en- 
couragement in  his  school  work.  But  most  mothers  indicated  that  they 
showed  their  encouragement  either  by  assisting  in  homework  (twenty-five 
percent),  academic  support  and  enrichment  programs  (twenty-nine  per- 
cent), or  by  their  attitude  (twenty-four  percent).  Most  mothers  had 
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met  their  child's  teacher;  only  fifteen  percent  had  not.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  met  their  child's  te'wher  on  formal  or  school 
initiated  occasions.  Fifty-three  percent\of  the  mothers  reminded 
their  child  of  his  homework  or  checked  on ’rim,  and  thirteen  percent 
were  even  more  active  in  helping  or  coercing  their  child  to  get  his 
homework  done.  Still,  thirty-five  percent  of  the  mothers *dld-  nothing 
to  help  their  child  with  homework,  twenty-four  percent  of  these  say- 
ing it  was  not  necessary.  j 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  said  the  main  responsibility 
of  the  school  should  be  to  educate  and  another  seventeen  percent  said 
it  was  to  teach  school  subjects  and  culture.  All  of  the  mothers  felt 
school  was  important,  whether  very  or  most  important.  The  two  main 
reasons  given  for  the  importance  of  school  were  preparation  for 
life  (forty  percent)  and  economic  (twenty-nine  percent)  . 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1 • Age 

A greater  number  of  mothers  of  fourteen-year -olds  (twenty-five  per- 
cent) had  not  met  their  child's  teacher  compared  to  mothers  of  ten-year 
olds  (six  percent)  . 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

More  upper-middle  class  mothers  said  they  encouraged  their  child 
through  academic  support  and  enriching  actions  (forty-two  percent) 
than  did  working-class  mothers  (seventeen  percent).  More  working-class 
mothers  said  they  helped  their  child  in  unspecified  ways  or  with  home- 
work only  (thirty-six  percent)  than  did  middle-class  mothers  (fourteen 
percent) . 

More  middle -class  mothers  said  they  had  met  their  child's  teacher 
on  formal  occasions  (fifty-eight  percent)  than  did  working-class 
mothers  (thirty-one  percent) . 

3 . Sex 

More  mothers  of  girls  stated  that  the  responsibility  of  the  schools 
was  to  teach  school  subjects  (twenty-eight  percent)  than  did  mothers  of 
boys  (six  percent)  . 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  group  overall  showed  a less  aggressive  parental  attitude  toward 
their  child's  school  achievement  than  many  would  expect,  but  probably 
the  type  of  orientation  that  teachers  see.  The  mothers  were  more 
active  in  assisting  their  child  in  getting  his  homework  done  but  not 
in  participating  in  the  school  itself,  as  indicated  by  initiating 
meetings  with  the  teacher.  A large  percentage  of  mothers  did  not  help 
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their  child  get  his  homework  done,  saying  it  was  not  necessary.  The 
middle-class  mothers  seemed  to  make  their  home  more  conducive  to 
cultural  and  academic  pursuits  which  were  encouraging  to  the  child's 
academic  achievement  but  took  a formal  approach  to  the  school  as 
evidenced  by  the  type  of  contact  they  had  with  the  teacher. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  difference  in  frequency  of  contact 
with  teachers  by  age  may  be  an  artifact  of  the  school  organization  at 
the  different  ages.  In  Junior  High  School  students  have  a variety  of 
teachers  whereas  the  ten-year-olds  have  one  major  teacher.  This  makes 
it  easier  and  more  possible  for  the  parent  to  visit  the  teacher  of 
the  younger  child. 

The  mothers  showed  a more  forceful  and  pervasive  attempt  to  get 
their  sons  to  do  their  homework  than  they  did  for  their  daughters. 

This  may  be  an  example  of  the  differential  importance  placed  on 
achievement  by  sex,  or  the  result  of  the  tendency  for  girls  to  do  some- 
what better  in  school. 

II.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

These  items  dealt  with  the  manner  in  which  the  parents  asserted 
their  authority  in  getting  their  child  to  do  something  or  correct  an 
error. 

When  most  mothers  wanted  their  child  to  do  something  they. reported 
that  they  merely  had  to  make  a mild  request  (fifty-three  percent) 
although  thirty-two  percent  of  the  mothers  said  they  had  to  order  or 
demand  that  their  child  did  what  he  was  asked.  Thirty-two  percent  of 
the  mothers  said  they  did  not  need  to  follow  up  their  request  for  their 
child  to  do  something,  while  thirty-six  percent  had  to  remind  or  . 
further  explain  it  to  their  child. 

Most  mothers  (seventy-two  percent)  reported  that  if  they  saw  their 
child  doing  a job  incorrectly  they  would  instruct  him  in  the  right  way 
of  doing  it . 

When  asked  how  they  disciplined  or  punished  their  child,  thirty-five 
percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  they  found  deprivation  of  privi- 
lege most  effective,  while  twenty-five  percent  used  deprivation  of 
movement  which  meant  confining  the  child  to  his  room  or  the  house . 
Thirteen  percent  indicated  that  they  never  punished  their  child.  Ten 
percent  used  discussion  or  praise  but  an  equal  percentage  used  strong 
verbal  behavior  or  threats. 

When  it  was  the  father  who  disciplined  the  child  the  mothers  . re- 
ported  that  twenty-two  percent  never  punished.  Seventeen  percent  used 
deprivation  of  privilege  while  thirteen  percent  used  deprivation  of 
movement.  Fifteen  percent  made  use  of  strong  verbal  behavior  or 
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threats  while  only  eleven  percent  used  discussion  or  praise. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  this  area. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  was  one  significant  class  difference.  More  fathers  of  upper- 
lower  class  children  (twenty-five  percent)  used  strong  verbal  behavior 
or  threats  as  compared  to  six  percent  of  the  fathers  of  upper-middle 
children. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  rather  mild  and  placid  picture  of  the  relationship  between 
parent  and  child  that  the  mothers  painted  was  reinforced  in  this 
section.  The  mothers  were  presented  as  requesting  compliance  of  their 
child  more  than  as  ordering  their  child  to  do  something  and,  in  either 
event,  receiving  a good  degree  of  compliance.  Should  they  not,  or 
should  their  child  be  in  error  they  said,  in  effect,  that  they 
patiently  instructed  them  in  proper  conduct.  Would  that  it  were  this 
way.  These  responses  would  rank  high  on  a social  desirability  index. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Twenty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  said  they  do  nothing  to  help  their 
child  get  along  with  other  children.  The  other  mothers  used  encourage- 
ment of  social  activity  (twenty-one  percent),  a positive  training 
approach  (fourteen  percent),  a negative  approach  by  training  their 
child  in  what  not  to  do  (fourteen  percent),  or  unspecified  training  in 
doing  anything  they  could  (twenty-two  percent)  . 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  this  area. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences. 
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There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  this  area. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  impression  of  a nonpushy,  helpful  mother  as  an  overall  de- 
scription came  in  these  responses.  The  mothers  either  stayed  out  of 
their  child's  way  and  facilitated  his  social  relations,  or  were  on 
hand  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  rather  than  leading  and  directing 
how  the  child  dealt  with  his  friends.  And  if  the  proverbial  middle- 
class  mother  was  in  evidence  at  all  it  was  in  the  difference  between 
classes  in  encouraging  social  activity. 

IV.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  advised  their  child  when  he  was 
worried  to  take  religious  solace,  reduce  tension  through  activity,  or 
gave  him  support  and  reassurance.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers 
advised  direct  action  toward  the  source  of  the  problem.  Eleven  per- 
cent gave  ambiguous,  situation-dependent  responses  and  eight  percent 
said  they  would  give  no  advice,  while  another  eleven  percent  gave  un- 
scoreable  responses. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences  in  this  area. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  this  area. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretations 

The  mothers  were  highly  supportive  and  even  active  in  assisting 
their  child  in  dealing  with  anxiety  and  the  sources  thereof.  This  was 
in  keeping  with  the  relationships  described  between  the  parents  and 
children,,  although  it  did  not  seem  to  coincide , with  the  school  an<f 
teacher  contact  information  and  the  school  as  a source  of  much  anxiety. 
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Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

These  questions  had  to  do  with  courses  or  training  taken  by  the 
mother  since  she  left  school  and  her  reactions  to  them. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  had  not  taken  any  courses  or 
training  since  leaving  school,  whereas  thirteen  percent  had  taken  pro- 
fessional or  academic  courses,  thirteen  percent  had  taken  short-term 
intellectual  courses,  and  ten  percent  had  taken  some  sort  of  recre- 
ational training  courses. 

Twenty-nine  mothers  had  taken  some  sort  of  course  work.  Eight  did 
so  for  economic  reasons,  seven  for  personal  or  social  usefulness 
reasons,  five  for  self-improvement,  and  nine  for  personal  satisfaction. 
The  courses  had  been  taken  from  shortly  after  leaving  school  (twelve 
mothers),  at  present  only  (seven  mothers),  and  over  all  the  time 
(eight  mothers) . Most  of  the  mothers  who  took  courses  finished  them, 
twenty  of  twenty-six  reporting.  Thus,  twenty-three  of  the  mothers 
who  took  courses  felt  they  had  profited  from  them. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  were  housewives  and  the  working 
mothers'  occupations  ranged  through  the  top  four  levels  of  the 
prestige  scale.  The  responses  to  the  items  in  this  section  were  too 
few  and  too  widely  spread  to  warrant  a discussion. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

These  items  had  to  do  with  reactions  to  criticism  and  anger.  Speak- 
ing in  general,  the  greatest  number  of  mothers  said  they  rationally 
analyzed  the  situation  when  they  were  criticized  (forty  percent). 
Twenty-two  percent  s&id  they  disliked  it  or  took  it  poorly  in  some 
manner,'  while  fourteen  percent  indicated  that  they  would  take  it  well. 

Twenty-five  percent  said  they  used  rational  analysis  and  fifteen 
percent  seemed  to  take  it  well  when  their  husbards  criticized  them. 
However,  twenty-two  percent  disliked  it  and  took  it  poorly  while  twenty- 
one  percent  were  verbally  defensive  and  got  mad  when  criticized  by 
their  husband. 
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When  friends  criticized  them,  the  mothers  were  less  negative  and 
affected  by  it;  thirty-one  percent  rationally  analyzed  the  comment, 
twenty-four  percent  took  it  well  or  laughed  it  off,  and  eleven  per- 
cent ignored  it.  Only  fifteen  percent  disliked  it  with  six  percent 
getting  angry. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  used  rational  analysis  or 
rational  verbal  behavior,  and  twenty-nine  percent  took  it  well  when 
their  child  criticized  them.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said 
that  this  would  not  happen.  Eleven  percent  of  the  mothers  said  they 
did  not  like  it  and  seven  percent  would  ignore  it. 

When  asked  what  kinds  of  things  made  them  angry,  petty  and  strong 
annoyances  and  annoying  behavior  of  others  accounted  for  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  subjects.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  said  the 
source  of  their  anger  was  their  child  or  children. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  this  area. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  class  differences  in  this  area. 

3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  in  this  area. 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER -CORRELATIONS 


Child  Behavior 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Four  out  of  the  thirty-six  correlations  were  significant,  one 
negative  and  three  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level,  defined  as 
number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to,  and  negatively  with  Initiation 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the 
Nonacademic  area  while  Engagement  in  the  Academic  area  was  correlated 
positively  with  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

Five  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  four  positive 
and  one  negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  cor- 
related positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the 
mother;  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father.  Per- 
sistence in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  and  both  Attitude 
and  Engagement  in  the  Academic  area  were  correlated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

One  out  of  the  eighteen  correlations  was  significant.  Engagement 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along  well 
with  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 

Two  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  one  positive  and 
one  negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area,  while  Engagement 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 

Four  correlations  out  of  twenty-four  were  significant,  three  posi- 
tive and  one  negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in 
general  but  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with 
friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  also  were  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  friends. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 
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Two  correlations  out  of  thirty  were  Significant, both  of  them 
negative.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  cor- 
related negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the 
father,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
the  father . 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  7 

Two  out  of  the  eighteen  correlations  were  significant,  both  posi- 
tive. Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  get- 
ting along  well  with  other  children,  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 

Two  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them 
negative.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  corre- 
lated negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area,  while 
Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

Four  out  of  the  twenty-four  correlations  were  significant,  two  nega- 
tive and  two  positive.  Activity  Level  was  correlated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  both  with  the  mother  and  with  the 
father}  Initiation  and  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
were  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with 
fr  iends . 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

Four  out  of  the  fifteen  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  and  when 
disciplined  by  the  father  were  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children.  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  other  children  and  Coping  Effectiveness  defined  as  get- 
ting along  well  with  other  children. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

One  out  of  ten  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  mother  was  correlated  negatively  with  Implementa- 
tion in  the  Anxiety  area. 
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Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 

Eight  out  of  the  twenty  correlations  were  significant.  Coping  Ef- 
fectiveness when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  was  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  father.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
the  father  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with 
mother,  the  father,  and  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  the  mother  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  friends  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  was 
correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry^with  the  father  and 
with  friends. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  13 

Two  out  of  the  six  correlations  were  significant,  one  positive,  one 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as 
getting  along  well  with  other  children,  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Implementation  in  Anxiety,  while  Coping  Effectiveness , when  criticized 
by  other  children, was  correlated  positively  with  the  same  variable. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall  forty  out  of  the  two  hundred  seventy-five  possible  correla- 
tions were  significant,  twelve  of  them  negative  and  twenty-eight  posi- 
tive . 


Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  had  the  second 
highest  number  of  correlations,  seven  in  all,  two  negative  and  five 
positive.  It  was  correlated  positively  with  Engagement  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic);  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother, 
the  father,  and  with  friends  and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal 
Relations  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children.  It  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  Activity 
Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends  had  eight  significant 
correlations,  six  positive  and  two  negative.  It  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation  and  Engagement  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic),  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
father  and  when  criticized  by  father  and  by  mother.  It  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Initiation  and  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic) . 


All  variables  were  correlated  significantly  with  at  least  one  other 
variable . 
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Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

One  out  of  the  eighteen  correlations  was  significant.  Engagement 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  parents  at  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  -Table  17 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 

\ 

Three  correlations  out  of  the  eighteen  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness,  Attitude  and  Persistence  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  were  correlated  with  Parental  Conception  of  Major 
Function  of  School,  a high  score  being  linked  with  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment functions. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  -Table  19 

Two  out  of  the  eighteen  correlations  were  significant,  one  positive 
and  one  negative.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  positively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting  School, 
while  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  neg- 
atively with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  20 

Two  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  one  negative 
and  one  positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  negatively  with  reasons  for  a child  having  jobs  around  the 
house,  a high  score  emphazing  child's  personality  development.  Activi- 
ty Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively 
with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  eighteen. 
Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively 
with  Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of  School,  a high  score 
being  related  to  Task  Achievement  functions. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  fifteen.  Coping  Ef- 
fectiveness, when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother,  was  correlated 
negatively  with  parent's  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task 
Achievement . 
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Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

One  correltation  was  significant  out  of  a possible  ten.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively 
with  the  reason  for  the  child  having  jobs  around  the  house,  a high 
score  emphasizing  child's  personality  development. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

One  correlation  out  of  fifteen  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Concept  of  the  major  function  of  school. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

Two  out  of  the  nine  correlations  were  significant,  one  positive 
and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other 
children  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  Con- 
tacting School  and  negatively  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-  Table  26 

There  were  no  significant  correlations 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 

Two  out  of  the  nine  correlations  were  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with 
other  children,  was  correlated  with  two  assessments  made  by  the  parents 
of  the  major  function  of  school,  both  of  which  related  a high  score,  an 
emphasis  on  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 

Two  out  of  the  six  correlations  were  significant , both  of  them  neg- 
ative. Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school  and  Implementation 
in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  parent's  satisfac- 
tion with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 

One  out  of  the  four  correlations  was  significant.  Implementation 
in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspira- 
tion . 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

significant  correlations. 
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There  were  no 


Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Coping  Ef- 
fectiveness when  angry  with  friends  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Coping  Ef- 
fectiveness when  angry  with  father  was  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

Two  out  of  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  both  negative. 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  and  when  angry  with 
the  father  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the 
Major  Function  of  School. 

Summary 

Twenty-three  out  of  two  hundred  seventy-five  correlations  were 
significant,  eleven  of  them  negative  and  twelve  of  them  positive. 
Parental  Conception  of  the  Major  Function  of. School  had  the  most 
significant  correlations,  three  negative  and  four  positive.  It  was 
correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness,  Attitude  and  Per- 
sistence in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  Interpersonal  Relations,  defined  as  getting  along  well  with 
other  children.  It  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  disciplined  by  the  father  and  Coping  Ef fectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  father  and  with  the  mother . 

Nine  variables  had  no  correlations  with  other  variables.  Eight 
of  them  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area  and  one  in  the  Parent  At- 
titude area.  The  variables  in  the  Child  Behavior  area  were  Initia- 
tion and  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  Implementation 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  and  by  the  father,  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  the  Interpersonal  Relations  area. 

The  variable  in  the  Parent  Attitude  area  was  Parental  Attitude 
toward  Importance  of  School. 
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Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)-  Table  34 

Three  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Engagement  assessed  on  two  dif- 
ferent questions  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area  were  correr 
lated  negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  in  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  35 

One  correlation  was  significant  out  of  twelve.  Persistence  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  with  Parental  Directedness  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

Three  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  one  negative 
and  two  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Attitude  in  the  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  area  were  correlated  positively  with  Positive 
Affect  Mother/Child  Interaction,  while  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  Father/Child 
Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic) -Table  38 

One  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  was  significant,  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Implementation  in  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table 

39 

There  were  three  significant  correlations,  two  negative  and  one 
positive.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  cor- 
related negatively  with  Degree  of  Parental  Guidance  in  a Task  Achieve- 
ment (Nonacademic)  situation.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance,  while 
Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  40 

Five  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  two  negative 
and  three  positive.  Activity  Level  defined  by  number  of  organized 
groups  belonged  to  was  correlated  positively  with  Positive  Affect 
Father/Child  Interaction,  while  Activity  Level,  defined  by  number  of 
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hobbies,  was  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents 
in  an  Interpersonal  Relations  situation.  Implementation  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  were  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Activity  Level  Father/Child  Interaction,  and  Initiation 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  positively  with 
Positive  Affect"  Mother /Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

There  were  no  significant  correlations 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

One  correlation  out  of  ten  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental 
Implementation  in  Homework. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

One  correlation  out  of  ten  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  Parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

Four  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty-five  were  significant, 
one  positive  and  three  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined 
by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Positive  Affect  Mother/ 
Child  Interaction.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  both  the 
mother  and  the  father  and  when  criticized  by  the  mother  all  were  cor- 
related negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parent  in  an  Inter- 
personal Relations  situation. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)-  Table  46 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  -Table  47 

One  out  of  the  six  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  other  children  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parent  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  . 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

Three  out  of  the  fifteen  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children  was 
correlated  with  Activity  Level  Father/Child  Interaction,  while  Coping 
Effectiveness,  defined  as  getting  on  well  with  other  children,  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children  both 
were  correlated  with  Positive  Affect  Father/Child  Interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  49 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  children  was  cor- 
related negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  the 
Anxiety  situation.  None  of  the  other  correlations  were  significant. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

There  were  no  significant  correlations 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

One  out  of  the  two  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Imple- 
mentation in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree 
of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  54 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  56 

Two  out  of  the  twenty  correlations  were  significant,  Coping  Ef- 
fectiveness with  Aggression  in  general  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  mother  both  were  correlated  positively  with  Positive 
Affect  Mother/Child  Interaction. 
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Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall  thirty  out  of  two  hundred  thirty- five  correlations  were 
significant,  fourteen  negative  and  sixteen  positive. 

Positive  Affect  Mother/Child  Interaction  had  the  most  correla- 
tions with  other  variables,  six  in  all.  It  was  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  and  Attitude  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  , 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  father  and  by  mother, 
and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  when 
angry  with  the  mother. 

Eight  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  vari- 
ables. Six  of  them  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area  while  two  of  them 
were  in  the  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  area. 

The  Child  Behavior  variables  were  Initiation  in  the  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  area,  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something 
by  the  mother,  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father, 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  the  father  and  angry  with  friends. 

The  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  were  Actively  Level  Mother/ 
Child  Interaction  and  Parental  Implementation  of  Schoolwork. 

Parent  Behavior  and  Child  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  — Table  58 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty-four  were  significant, 
all  of  them  negative.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
her  husband  was  correlated  negatively  with  Initiation  and  Attitude  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  , Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
children  was  correlated  negatively  with  Attitude  in  the  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  area.  v 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

Three  correlations  out  of  twenty- four  were  significant,  two  of  them 
positive  and  one  of  them  negative.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with 
criticism  in  general  and  when  criticized  by  children  were  correlated 
positively  with  Activity  Level,  defined  as  number  of  organized  groups 
belonged  to,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband 
was  correlated  negatively  with  Child's  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic) . 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 


There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  twenty,  one  of  them 
negative  and  one  of  them  positive  . Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  her  husband  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Ef- 
fectiveness when  criticized  by  the  father,  while  mother's  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  children  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  mother. 

Interpersonal  Re lat ions  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  were  no  significant  corre  lat  ions . 

Interpersonal  Re  lat  ions  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 


Interpersonal  Re  lat  ions  x Aggression  - Table  63 

There  were  three  significant  correlations  out  of  sixteen,  two  of 
them  positive  and  one  of  them  negative.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness 
with  criticism  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  children 
was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined 
by  mother  and  by  father. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 


There  were  no  significant  correlations. 


Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Mother's  Coping 
Effect ive ness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively  with  Activity 
Level,  defined  as  number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to. 

Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 


Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 


There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  three  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  positively 
with  Child's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations. 


Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 


There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

There  was  one  correlation  significant  out  of  a possible  four. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  father. 

Summary 


Fourteen  out  of  one  hundred  thirty  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant, six  of  them  negative  and  eight  of  them  positive. 

Seventeen  variables  had  no  significant  correlations,  sixteen  of 
them  in  the  Child  Behavior  area  and  one  in  the  Parent  Behavior  area. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  children  had  the 
greatest  number  of  correlations  with  other  variables,  five  in  all. 

It  was  correlated  negatively  with  Attitude  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic);  positively  with  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic);  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  mother;  and  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with 
mother  and  with  father. 

Parent  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 

Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

Three  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general,  when  criticized  by  husband 
and  when  criticized  by  children  all  were  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

One  correlation  out  of  eight  was  significant.  Mother's  Coping  Ef- 
fectiveness when  criticized  by  friends  was  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Mother's  Cop- 
ing Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  children  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Conception  of  Major  Function  of  School. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  76 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall,  five  out  of  forty  correlations  were  significant,  four 
of  them  positive  and  one  of  them  negative.  Five  of  the  Parent  Attitude 
variables  and  one  of  the  Parent  Behavior  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations  with  other  variables.  Parental  Academic  Aspiration  had 
the  greatest  number  of  significant  correlations,  three  in  all. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

Six  correlations  were  significant  out  of  twenty,  five  of  them 
positive  and  one  of  them  negative.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with 
criticism  in  general  was  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level 
Mother/Child  Interaction  and  positively  with  Positive  Affect  Mother/ 
Child  and  Father/Child  Interactions.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  children  was  correlated  positively  with  Positive 
Affect  Mother/Child  and  Father/Child  Interactions,  and  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Interpersonal  situation. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  82 

One  correlation  out  of  the  two  possible  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  a Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
s ituation . 
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Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  83 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  five  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  was  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Positive  Affect  Father/Child  Interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  84 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 


Eight  correlations  out  of  fifty  were  significant,  two  of  them 
negative  and  six  of  them  positive.  Five  of  the  Parent  Treatment 
variables  had  no  significant  correlations  while  two  of  the  Parent 
Behavior  variables  did  not  correlate  significantly  with  any  other 
variable . 

Parent  Attitude 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  85 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six,  Parental  Aca- 
demic Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Occupational 
Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  nine.  Parental  Aca- 
demic Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception 
of  the  Major  Function  of  School,  emphasis  on  Task  Achievement  being 
related  to  a high  score. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Parental  Occu- 
pational Aspiration  was  correlated  with  Parental  Conception  of  Major 
Function  of  School. 

Summary 

Three  variables  out  of  twenty-one  were  significant,  two  positive 
and  one  negative.  Four  variables  had  no  significant  correlations. 

Parent  Treatment  of  Ch i Id 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  88 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four,  Parental  Imple- 
mentation of  Schoolwork  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  parents  in  a Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  situation. 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  ten  possible. 
Parental  Implementation  of  Homework  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Positive  Affect  Mother/Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  ten.  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  Parents  in  a Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  situation  was 
correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level  Mother/Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  five,  Activity  Level 
Father /Child  Interaction  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Summary 

Four  correlations  were  significant  out  of  a possible  33.  Three 
variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)x  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  95 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 

One  correlat  ion  was  significant  out  of  fifteen.  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Positive  Affect  Father/ 
Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  -Table  98 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Tab le 

99 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  the  four  possible,  one 
negative  and  one  positive.  Reason  for  child  having  jobs  around  the 
house  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in 
a Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  situation,  while  Parental  Occupa- 
tional Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Parental  Directed- 
ness  in  Task  Achievement. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  ten.  Parental  Occupa- 
tional Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with  Positive  Affect 
Mother/Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Parent's  Con- 
ception of  the  Major  Function  of  School  was  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Implementation  of  Schoolwork. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Five  correlations  out  of  a possible  eighty  were  significant,  three 
of  them  negative  and  two  of  them  positive  , Four  of  the  Parent  Attitude 
variables  and  five  of  the  Parent  Treatment  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations  . 
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MOTHER/FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER/FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Description  of  Sample 


Although  it  had  been  expected  that  there  would  not  be  any  signi- 
ficant differences  in  this  area  between  the  mother  and  father  reports, 
one  significant  difference  did  occur  on  the  question  referring  to 
who  had  the  main  responsibility  for  the  child.  Twenty-four  percent  of 
the  mothers  but  fifty-six  percent  of  the  fathers  said  both  parents 
shared  the  responsibility.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  mothers  and 
only  forty-one  percent  of  the  fathers  indicated  that  it  was  the  mother 
only  who  had  the  main  responsibility. 

Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 
There  were  no  significant  differences. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 

Mothers  were  asked  what  kind  of  activities  they  and  their  chil- 
dren participated  in.  Fathers  were  also  asked  what  mother  and 
child  did  together.  Some  differences  emerged.  Whereas  forty-seven 
percent  of  mothers  mentioned  nonverbal  activity  or  positive  affect 
indicating  enjoyment  of  interpersonal  relations,  only  twenty-two 
percent  of  fathers  mentioned  this.  Seventeen  percent  of  mothers 
said  they  did  work  or  carried  out  constructive  activities  with 
their  children.  This  type  of  behavior  was  mentioned  by  forty-one 
percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  what  kinds  of  things  the  child  does  with  the  family, 
mothers  more  frequently  mentioned  family  outings.  Fathers  were 
more  likely  to  mention  vacations,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
everyday  or  weekly  type  of  family  excursion  is  seen  as  a parent- 
child,  or  family,  activity  by  the  mother  but  not  seen  in  that  light 
by  the  father  who  tends  to  view  more  extensive  outings,  vacations, 
as  indicative  of  family  togetherness  activities. 

IV.  Authority 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

V.  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 
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VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 


There  were  no  significant  differences  of  note  although  mothers 
gave  somewhat  more  complete  descriptions  of  their  child's  interper- 
sonal behavior  than  fathers,  eighty-five  percent  of  whom  gave  no  or 
unclassifiable  information. 

VII.  Anxiety 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

VIII.  Aggression 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

As  would  be  expected,  a greater  percentage  of  fathers  had  not 
met  their  child's  teacher  than  mothers. 

II.  Authority 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

IV.  Anxiety 

Mothers  were  more  likely  to  advise  their  child  when  he  was  worried 
to  seek  religious  solace,  reduce  his  tension  through  activity,  or  to 
reassure  and  support  him  than  fathers  who  came  up  with  a greater  vari- 
ety of  other  responses. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

The  fathers  had,  as  would  be  expected,  taken  more  courses  of 
training  since  leaving  school  than  had  the  mothers  (seventy  percent 
compared  to  forty  percent).  Fathers  were  more  likely  to  have  taken 
the  courses  for  economic  rather  than  other  reasons. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

In  the  Chicago  sample  only  thirteen  of  the  mothers  interviewed 
worked  and  there  were  only  twenty-seven  fathers  interviewed,  all  of 
whom  worked. 
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To  the  question  of  how  the  parent  came  to  have  the  job  he  did,  the 
only  item  with  sufficient  frequency  was  the  miscellaneous  or  rare 
response  where  one  hundred  percent  of  mothers  and  of  fathers  fell. 

When  asked  what  their  job  was  like,  forty-five  percent  of  mothers 
gave  purely  descriptive  responses  as  compared  to  seventy  percent  of 
the  fathers,  a rather  substantial  difference. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  jobs,  sixty-nine  percent  of 
working  mothers  gave  a positive  affective  response,  while  ninety- 
two  percent  of  fathers  did  so,  again  a fairly  substantial  differ- 
ence. 

When  asked  what  specifically  they  liked  about  their  jobs,  the  only 
codable  category  was  that  of  combined  rare  responses.  Here,  seventy- 
six  percent  of  mothers  gave  rare  responses,  compared  to  elghty-nlne 
percent  of  fathers. 

When  asked  what  they  disliked  about  their  jobs,  again  the  only 
sizable  category  was  that  of  the  combined  rare  responses.  Seventy- 
six  percent  of  mothers  gave  rare  responses,  as  compared  to  nine  percent 
of  the  fathers. 

When  asked  If  they  would  choose  the  aame  kind  of  job  If  they  had  It 
to  do  over  again,  forty-five  percent  of  mothers  said  "yes"  compared  to 
fifty-nine  percent  of  fathers  answering  In  this  manner. 

When  asked  whst  they  did  when  a problem  arose  on  their  Job,  thirty- 
eight  percent  of  mothers  said  they  would  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  themselves  ss  compared  to  flfty-slx  percent  of  the  fathers,  thus 
Indicating  somewhat  more  Independence  on  the  part  of  the  fathers. 

When  asked  what  was  the  beat  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers, 
eighty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  Indicated  good  social  relations  or 
being  friendly,  as  compared  to  only  thirty-seven  percent  of  the  fathers, 
a sizable  difference. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  their  boas  or 
supervisor,  the  combined  rare  response  category  was  the  only  one 
large  enough  for  analysis.  Fifty-four  percent  of  mothers  fell  in 
this  category  ss  compared  to  seventy-three  percent  of  fathers. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

In  general,  mothers  snd  fathers  gave  a similar  spread  of  responses 
to  the  question  of  their  actions  when  criticized.  When  asked  about 
their  reactions  to  being  criticized  by  their  spouse,  men  more  frequent- 
ly said  they  would  take  It  well  or  laugh  It  off  than  did  women  although 
women  most  frequently  responded  In  other  ways.  There  was  no  signifi- 
cant difference  In  their  stated  manner  of  responding  to  criticism  by 
friends,  and  by  their  own  children.  The  only  significant  difference 
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in  the  stated  reasons  they  get  angry  is  in  the  annoying  behavior  of 
others,  spouse,  and  work-related  problems.  A greater  percentage  of 
males  find  these  annoying.  There  was  no  difference  stated  in  the  ways 
they  usually  reacted  when  angry. 

IV.  Occupational  Values 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  parents  of  ten  percent  of  the  children  who  had  been  studied  in 
Stage  I were  to  be  interviewed  in  Stage  II.  The  purpose  was  to  try  to 
identify  parental  characteristics  and  child-rearing  practicies  which 
might  be  etiologically  related  to  the  patterns  of  coping  behavior  and 
attitudes  found  in  the  children. 

At  the  Austin  station,  the  chief  work  was  done  in  developing  the 
detailed  interview  schedule  for  the  interviews  which  were  to  be  con- 
ducted in  all  countries.  Once  a detailed  format  had  been  worked  out 
in  draft  form,  it  was  circulated  to  all  stations  for  their  comments 
and  the  appropriate  revisions. 

Thereafter,  three  sets  of  interviewers  were  recruited,  Black,  Lat in- 
American  and  Anglo-American,  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  Austin 
parents  in  each  ethnic  group.  Intensive,  continuing  training  was 
given  these  interviewers.  After  several  hours  of  discussion  of  the 
interview  schedule,  each  interviewer  conducted  several  interviews  with 
adults  who  were  not  members  of  the  research  sample.  These  interviews 
were  carefully  reviewed  by  Dr.  Hereford  and  the  other  staff  members 
who  conducted  this  phase  of  the  research.  Where  the  interviewers  were 
not  able  to  perform  with  full  adequacy,  replacements  were  secured. 

After  the  training  interviews  were  completed,  and  the  research  inter- 
views began,  these  interviews  were  sampled,  reviewed  for  adequacy,  and 
used  for  the  continued  training  of  the  interviewers. 

The  sample  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  achievement  records  of 
the  children  who  had  been  tested  in  Stage  I.  The  children  in  each  of 
the  eight  cells  in  the  Anglo-American  sample,  for  instance,  were 
divided  at  the  median  for  that  cell  on  their  composite  achievement 
score  (the  average  of  their  standardized  Mathematics  and  Reading 
Achievement  scores).  Each  cell  was  thus  divided  into  a top  and  bottom 
half,  on  child  achievement.  The  ultimate  aim  was  to  obtain  interviews 
with  ten  parents  in  each  cell,  five  from  the  top  half  and  five  from 
the  bottom  half.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  enough  complete  interviews,  a 
random  selection  was  made  of  thirty  children  from  the  top  half  of  the 
cell  and  thirty  from  the  bottom  half  of  the  cell.  Interviews  were 
sought  with  the  mothers  of  the  children  on  this  list  until  complete 
interviews  were  obtained  with  five  mothers  of  high-achieving  children 
in  each  cell,  and  five  mothers  of  low-achieving  children  in  each  cell. 

Since  interviews  were  also  sought  with  half  as  many  fathers,  three 
fathers  of  high-achieving  children  and  two  of  low-achieving  children 
were  targeted  as  informants.  Thus,  one  condition  for  the  selection  of 
the  mothers  whose  interviews  ultimately  were  used,  was  the  availability 
of  an  interview  with  the  father  in  half  of  the  families  where  the 
mother  could  be  interviewed. 
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The  chief  practical  problem  was  arranging  appointments  to  meet  with 
mothers  and  fathers  to  discuss  the  purpose  of  the  interviewing  and  to 
set  up  a time  to  conduct  it.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  far  harder  to 
contact  fathers  and  arrange  for  the  interview  than  to  reach  the  mothers 
The  actual  refusal  rate  was  very  low.  Once  an  interviewer  had  been 
able  to  meet  with  the  parent  or  parents,  it  was  possible  to  set  up  a 
subsequent  interview  with  very  few  refusals. 

Once  the  parents  understood  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  of  the 
interview,  they  generally  evidenced  real  personal  interest.  There 
were  no  complaints  following  any  of  the  interviews  that  it  had  invaded 
family  privacy,  touched  on  unduly  sensitive  issues,  or  otherwise  offen- 
ded or  upset  either  parent.  Unquestionably,  considerable  credit  for 
this  positive  outcome  must  be  given  to  the  tact  and  good  judgment  of 
the  selected  interviewers,  and  to  the  extreme  care  and  alertness  with 
which  the  interviewer  training  was  conducted,  throughout  the  study. 
Another  factor  which  probably  helped  was  the  care  taken  to  match  the 
ethnicity  of  the  interviewer  to  the  ethnic  background  of  the  parents 
to  be  interviewed.  It  was  not  solely  a matter  of  putting  the  parents 
at  ease.  We  found  that  the  interviewers  of  a given  ethnic  group  had  a 
good  many  points  of  special  knowledge  and  insight  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  probe  beyond  overly-general  answers,  or  rephrase  ques- 
tions in  such  a way  as  to  elicit  much  more  full  and  frank  statements 
from  the  parents,  within  the  natural  limits  of  frankness  which  any 
such  interviewing  inevitably  encounters. 

In  the  end,  a ten  percent  sample  of  parents  from  each  of  the  eight 
cells  in  the  Anglo-American  sample  were  interviewed.  All  of  the 
mothers  in  this  sample  were  interviewed,  and  half  of  the  fathers,  in 
each  cell.  In  the  Lat in-American  and  Black  samples,  twenty  percent  of 
the  mothers  and  ten  percent  of  the  fathers  in  each  of  the  cells  were 
interviewed.  This  was  done  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  number  of 
respondents  as  in  the  Anglo-American  sample,  which  was  the  minimum 
number  necessary  for  statistical  analysis. 

MOTHER  DESCRIPTIONS  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 

Description  of  the  Sample 

Approximately  ninety-five  percent  of  the  sample  tested  lived  with 
both  parents.  Two  fourteen-year-old  males,  one  upper-lower  and  one 
upper-middle  lived  with  one  parent  only.  Three  ten-year-old  upper- 
lower  class  subjects  (one  male  and  two  females)  lived  with  their 
parents  plus  other  relatives.  There  were  no  significant  age,  sex,  or 
socioeconomic  class  differences  found  with  this  variable. 

In  approximately  fifty-five  percent  of  the  cases,  both  parents  were 
responsible  for  caring  for  the  child,  while  in  approximately  forty- 
five  percent  of  cases,  the  main  responsibility  lay  with  the  mother 
only.  There  were  no  significant  sex  or  social  class  differences  in 
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this  variable.  However , ' there  was  a significant  age  difference.  A 
much  larger  percentage  of  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  reported  that 
both  parents  were  responsible  for  the  child,  while  a significantly 
larger  number  of  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  reported  that  the  mother 
herself  had  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  child.  Therefore,  as 
the  child  becomes  older,  apparently  there  is  a tendency  for  both  par- 
ents to  take  responsibility  for  the  child,  while  younger  children  are 
more  often  primarily  handled  by  the  mother. 

Approximately  fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  sampled  were  born  in 
the  same  town  as  that  where  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
Approximately  twelve  percent  of  the  mothers  were  born  in  different 
towns  in  the  same  state.  Approximately  forty  percent  of  the  mothers 
were  born  in  rural  areas,  while  around  eleven  percent  were  born  in  an 
adjacent  state.  The  remaining  twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  were 
either  born  in  nonadjacent  states  or  in  different  countries.  There 
were  no  significant  sex  or  age  differences  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
mother.  However,  there  was  a significant  social  class  difference  in 
the  number  of  mothers  who  were  born  in  a different  town  in  the  same 
state,  with  far  more  upper-middle  class  mothers  fitting  into  this  cate 
gory. 

Of  the  fathers  of  these  children  in  the  subsample,  approximately 
fifteen  percent  were  born  in  the  same  town,  while  around  six  percent 
were  born  in  a different  town  in  the  same  state  Approximately  forty 

percent  of  the  fathers  in  the  sample  were  born  in  a rural  area.  Fif- 
teen percent  were  born  in  an  adjacent  state,  while  around  twenty-five 
percent  were  born  in  a different,  but  nonadjacent  state.  There  were 
no  significant  age  or  social  class  differences  in  the  birthplace  of 
the  father.  One  significant  sex  difference  involved  the  frequency  of 
fathers  being  born  in  an  adjacent  state  with  more  females  having 
fathers  born  in  adjacent  states  This  difference  is  not  readily 
explicable. 

Approximately  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers'  ages  were  between 
twenty- five  and  thirty- four  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Approximate 
ly  thirty  percent  of  the  mothers  were  between  thirty-five  and  thirty- 
nine;  while  twenty-five  percent  of  them  were  between  forty  and  forty- 
four  years  of  age.  Twenty-two  percent  were  between  ages  forty-five 
and  forty-nine,  while  the  remaining  nine  percent  were  in  the  fifty  to 
sixty- four  age  bracket.  There  were  no  sex  or  social  class  differences 
in  the  ages  of  the  mothers.  However,  there  was  a significant  age  dif- 
ference with  a larger  proportion  of  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  falling 
in  the  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  year  old  bracket,  while  a larger 
proportion  of  mothers  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  were  in  the  forty-five 
to  forty-nine  year  old  age  bracket. 

Nineteen  percent  of  the  fathers  were  in  the  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
nine  year  old  age  bracket.  Thirty-three  percent  were  in  the  forty  to 
forty- four  year  old  age  bracket  and  twenty  percent  in  the  forty-five 


to  forty-nine  year  old  age  bracket.  Approximately  fifteen  percent 
were  in  the  fifty  to  fifty-four  year  old  age  bracket,  while  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  percent  were  fifty-five  and  over.  There  were  no  signifi- 
cant sex  differences  in  the  ages  of  the  fathers.  One  significant 
socioeconomic  class  difference  involved  the  proportion  of  fathers  in 
the  fifty-five  and  over  age  bracket.  There  were  more  upper- lower 
fathers  in  this  age  bracket  than  there  were  upper-middle  class  fathers. 
Significant  age  differences  were  also  observed.  This  difference  invol- 
ved primarily  the  forty  to  forty- four  and  forty-five  to  forty-nine 
year  old  age  brackets.  There  were  more  fathers  of  ten-year-olds  in 
the  forty  to  forty-four  year  old  age  bracket,  while  more  of  the  fathers 
of  fourteen-year-olds  were  in  the  forty-five  to  forty-nine  year  old 
age  bracket. 

* f 

Only  two  of  the  mothers  interviewed  had  jobs  rated  as  belonging  tro1 
the  upper  two  socioeconomic  status  levels.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
mothers  had  jobs  rated  at  level  three  while  sixteen  percent  had  job„s 
rated  at  level  four.  Five  percent  of  the  mothers  had  jobs  rated  at 
level  five  while  another  five  percent  had  jobs  rated  at  socioeconomic 
status  level  six.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  were  housewives 
who  did  not  work  outside  of  the  home.  There  were  no  significant  age 
differences  in  the  mothers'  work.  There  was  an  overall  significant 
sex  difference  which  included  a greater  tendency  for  the  mothers  of 
females  to  have  jobs  rated  in  the  levels  three  and  four  of  the  socio- 
economic status  level  scale.  There  was  an  overall  significant  social 
class  difference  as  well  as  three  individual  category  significant 
differences.  There  was  a far  higher  proportion  of  upper- lower  class 
mothers  working  at  level  four  type  jobs  than  there  were  upper-middle 
class  mothers.  Also,  around  twice  as  many  upper-middle  class  mothers 
as  upper- lower  class  mothers  listed  their  only  job  as  housewife.  Ten 
times  as  many  upper- lower  mothers  as  upper-middle  class  mothers  were 
classified  in  the  miscellaneous  category,  which  included  primarly 
levels  five  and  six  jobs. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  fathers  in  the  interview  subsample  had  jobs 
classified  as  level  one  on  the  socioeconomic  status  scale.  Thirty-two 
percent  were  classified  as  level  two,  while  eighteen  percent  were 
classified  as  level  three.  Approximately  twenty-four  percent  were 
classified  as  level  four  while  the  remaining  fifteen  percent  were 
classified  as  levels  five  and  six  combined.  There  were  no  significant 
age  or  sex  differences  in  the  status  level  of  the  fathers'  occupations. 
There  was  a highly  significant  overall  social  class  difference  as  well 
as  a number  of  individual  category  social  class  differences.  As  would 
be  expected,  far  more  upper-middle  class  fathers  were  classified  as 
having  level  one  or  level  two  type  jobs,  while  a far  greater  proportion 
of  upper-lower  class  fathers  had  jobs  classified  as  representing  socio- 
economic status  levels  four  and  five. 

Approximately  sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  were  uni- 
versity graduates,  while  thirty  percent  had  at  least  some  college 
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education.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  were  classified  as 
high  school  graduates,  while  fourteen  percent  indicated  that  they  had 
some  high  school  training.  Only  five  percent  indicated  that  they 
reached  only  the  eighth  grade  while  less  than  five  percent  indicated 
that  they  had  completed  less  than  eight  grades.  There  were  no  signifi- 
cant age  or  sex  differences  in  the  mothers'  educational  level.  There 
was,  however,  a highly  significant  overall  socioeconomic  class  differ- 
ence as  well  as  several  individual  category  differences.  A far  larger 
proportion  of  upper-middle  class  mothers  were  college  graduates  or  had 
at  least  some  college  education.  Also,  a larger  proportion  of  upper- 
lower  class  than  upper-middle  class  mothers  had  some  high  school 
training  but  did  not  complete  high  school. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  fathers  in  the  interview  subsample  were  repor- 
ted as  being  university  graduates  while  twenty  percent  were  reported 
as  having  some  college  training.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  fathers  were 
high  school  graduates  while  another  twenty-three  percent  had  some  high 
school  training  but  were  not  high  school  graduates.  Five  percent  of 
the  fathers  were  eighth  grade  graduates,  while  the  remaining  five  per- 
cent completed  less  than  eight  grades  in  school.  There  were  no  sig- 
nificant age  or  sex  differences  in  the  fathers',  educational  level. 

There  was  a highly  significant  overall  socioeconomic  class  difference 
as  well  as  individual  category  significant  differences.  As  would  be 
expected,  a far  greater  proportion  of  upper-middle  class  than  upper- 
lower  class  fathers  were  university  graduates  or  had  some  college 
training.  Conversely,  a larger  proportion  of  upper-lower  class  fathers 
had  some  high  school  training,  but  were  not  high  school  graduates,  or 
had  completed  eight  grades  or  less. 

One  percent  of  the  parents  interviewed  had  lived  in  their  present 
home  less  than  one  year.  Ten  percent  had  lived  in  their  present  home 
between  one  and  two  years,  while  sixteen  had  lived  there  between  three 
and  four  years.  Twenty-three  percent  had  lived  in  their  present  home 
between  five  and  six  years.  Thirteen  percent  had  lived  there  between 
seven  and  eight  years,  and  seven  percent  had  lived  there  between  nine 
and  ten  years.  Eleven  percent  had  lived  in  their  present  home  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  years,  while  the  remaining  twenty-one  percent  had 
lived  there  over  fifteen  years.  There  were  no  sex  or  socioeconomic 
class  differences  in  the  length  of  time  the  parents  had  resided  in 
their  present  home.  There  was  a significant  overall  age  difference  as 
well  as  a difference  in  the  proportion  of  parents  residing  in  their 
present  home  over  fifteen  years.  A larger  proportion  of  the  parents  of 
fourteen-year-olds  as  compared  to  those  of  ten-year-olds  had  resided 
in  their  present  home  for  fifteen  years  or  more. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  parents  stated  that  they  had  not  lived 
anywhere  else  since  the  subject  was  born,  while  thirty-three  percent 
said  that  they  had  lived  in  one  other  place.  Seventeen  percent  said 
that  they  had  lived  in  two  other  places  since  the  subject  was  born, 
while  twenty-one  percent  said  that  they  had  lived  in  three  or  more 
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places.  There  were  no  significant  age,  sex  or  social  class  differences 
in  the  number  of  places  the  parents  had  lived  since  the  subject  was 
born. 

No  child  in  this  subsample  had  been  away  from  home  for  six  months 
or  more . 

Approximately  sixty-five  percent  of  the  children  in  this  sample 
have  never  been  in  the  hospital,  while  twenty-two  percent  have  been  in 
the  hospital  once.  Thirteen  percent  have  been  in  the  hospital  two  or 
more  times.  There  were  no  significant  age,  sex  or  socioeconomic  class 
differences  in  the  frequency  of  the  child's  admission  to  the  hospital. 
Of  those  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  (approximately  thirty- five  per- 
cent), fifteen  percent  were  in  for  a total  duration  of  only  one  to 
three  days.  Five  percent  were  in  the  hospital  between  four  and  seven 
days,  and  another  five  percent  were  in  between  eight  and  fifteen  days. 
Only  two  children  were  in  the  hospital  between  sixteen  and  thirty  days, 
and  only  one  child  was  in  the  hospital  over  thirty  days.  There  were 
no  significant  age,  sex  or  socioeconomic  class  differences  in  the 
child's  length  of  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Of  those  children  who  have  been  in  the  hospital  at  least  once, 
around  eleven  percent  were  first  admitted  when  they  were  two  years  old 
or  less.  Around  six  percent  were  first  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  five,  while  the  remainder  (sixteen  percent)  were  first  admit- 
ted when  they  were  six  or  older.  There  were  no  significant  age,  sex, 
or  socioeconomic  class  differences  in  age  of  first  admission  to  the 
hospital. 

In  eighty- four  percent  of  the  subsample  interviewed,  neither  parent 
had  been  away  from  home  at  any  time  for  six  months  or  more.  For  six- 
teen percent  of  the  sample,  the  father  had  been  away  from  home  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months.  There  were  no  significant  age,  sex,  or 
socioeconomic  class  differences  in  whether  or  not  one  or  more  parents 
had  been  away  from  home  for  a prolonged  period.  For  the  sixteen  per- 
cent whose  fathers  had  been  away  from  home  for  a prolonged  period,  the 
reasons  for  separation  were  as  follows:  travel  related  to  work  (three 

cases),  military  obligations  (three  cases),  health  of  father  (five 
cases)  and  miscellaneous  (two  cases).  None  of  these  frequencies  were 
high  enough  to  permit  chi-square  analysis. 

Child  Relevant  Items 


1.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Approximately  thirty  percent  indicated  that  their  child  performed 
well  academically  in  school,  while  eleven  percent  indicated  that  their 
child's  performance  was  ambivalent.  Another  eleven  percent  of  the 
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mothers  said  that  their  child!s  performance  was  average,  while  five 
percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  described  their  child's  school  per- 
formance as  being  poor.  Approximate ly  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers 
reported  that  their  child  had  positive  general  or  interpersona lly- 
oriented  attitudes  toward  school,  while  less  than  four  percent  of 
mothers  reported  that  their  child  had  neutral  or  negative  attitudes 
toward  school.  Approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  responses  were 
relevant  to  the  question  but  were  unclassif iable . 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  thought  that  their 
child  had  very  strong  positive  feelings  toward  school,  while  another 
fifty-six  percent  described  their  child’s  feeling  also  as  being  posi- 
tive, but  not  as  strongly  positive.  Around  six  percent  of  the  mothers 
said  their  child  was  ambivalent  toward  school,  while  another  nine  per- 
cent described  their  child’s  feelings  toward  school  as  neutral.  Seven 
percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  their  child  had  negative  or  strong 
negative  feelings  toward  school.  An  additional  five  percent  gave 
responses  descriptive  of  the  child's  behavior  in  school  which  could 
not  be  classified  as  to  type  of  attitude  expressed. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  thought  that  their  child's 
performance  in  school  was  excellent,  while  another  twenty-six  percent 
felt  that  the  child's  performance  was  well  above  average.  Approximate- 
ly another  nine  percent  of  the  mothers  saw  their  child  as  being  barely 
above  average,  while  twenty  percent  thought  that  their  child  was  com- 
pletely average  in  schooL  performance . Less  than  four  percent  of  the 
mothers  saw  their  child's  performance  as  being  below  average,  while  an 
additional  four  percent  viewed  their  child's  performance  as  poor  or 
unsatisfactory. 

Only  two  of  the  mothers  interviewed  claimed  that  their  child  seldom 
or  never  had  any  homework  to  do.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  mothers 
simply  indicated  that  the  child  did  the  homework  without  mentioning 
any  specific  priorities,  while  eighteen  percent  of  the  mothers  reported 
that  the  child's  homework  had  high  priority.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
mothers  said  that  the  child  did  his  homework  at  a regular  time  and 
another  twelve  percent  said  that  the  child  had  no  regular  specific 
time  set  aside  for  doing  his  homework.  Twenty  percent  of  the  mothers 
indicated  that  their  child  attempted  to  avoid  or  refused  to  do  home- 
work. Further  queried  about  the  details  of  the  subject's  homework 
behavior,  twenty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  described  their  child's 
homework  behavior  as  completely  self- initiated , while  another  fifty 
percent  described  the  child  as  being  basically  self- init iating  or 
occasionally  needing  to  be  reminded  to  do  his  homework.  Approximately 
fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  the  child  needed  to  be 
reminded  or  forced  to  do  his  homework.  Only  one  mother  responded  by 
describing  the  child’s  affective  state  concerning  his  homework,  while 
five  of  the  mothers  described  the  basic  conditions  under  which  the 
homework  was  performed.  Additional  homework  information  indicated 
that  only  two  of  the  children  consistently  put  off  their  homework  to 
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do  other  things,  while  eighteen  percent  frequently  put  off  doing  their 
homework.  Twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  the  child  some- 
times procrastinated  in  doing  his  homework,  while  thirty-nine  percent 
indicated  that  the  child  seldom  puts  off  doing  this  work.  Another 
twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  stated  that  the  child  never  procrastina- 
ted in  doing  his  homework. 

Upon  discovering  that  the  homework  was  being  done  incorrectly, 
forty  percent  of  the  mothers  stated  their  child  would  simply  begin 
again,  while  another  twenty-two  percent  indicated  that  the  child 
would  start  over,  but  would  be  unhappy  about  the  situation.  Twelve 
percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  the  child  would  start  over,  but 
would  be  angry  about  the  situation.  Only  five  percent  of  the  mothers 
indicated  that  the  child's  response  was  dependent  on  the  teacher  or 
the  subject  matter  involved,  while  another  five  percent  indicated  that 
the  child  would  seek  aid  or  advice  in  such  a situation.  Only  three 
mothers  said  their  child  would  not  start  over  again.  Nine  percent  of 
the  mothers  said  that  such  a situation  would  make  the  child  anxious  or 
upset  without  indicating  whether  or  not  the  child  would  do  anything  to 
rectify  the  situation. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age  ; 

There  was  a significant  overall  age  chi-square  on  the  item  which 
described  the  child's  relationship  to  school.  The  only  specific  cate- 
gory showing  a significant  difference  was  that  used  for  classifying 
all  responses  which  were  relevant  to  the  item  but  unclassifiable.  The 
mothers  of  fourteen-year-old  children  gave  more  of  these  responses 
than  did  the  mothers  of  ten-year-old  children.  Another  significant  age 
difference  concerned  the  subject's  behavior  when  confronted  with  home- 
work. A significantly  larger  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  fourteen- 
year-olds  as  compared  to  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  indicated  that  the 
homework  did  get  done,  without  any  reference  as  to  when  or  in  what 
manner.  In  addition,  according  to  the  mothers,  significantly  more 
fourteen-year-olds  than  ten-year-olds  initiated  their  own  homework 
behavior  at  all  times. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

In  describing  their  child's  attitude  toward  school,  significantly 
more  upper- lower  class  mothers  than  upper-middle  class  mothers  said 
that  their  child  had  a positive  general  or  interpersona lly-oriented 
attitude  toward  school.  This  was  the  only  significant  socioeconomic 
class  difference  observed. 

3.  Sex 

The  mothers  of  girls  in  the  subsample  reported  significantly  more 
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often  that  their  child  had  strong  positive  attitudes  toward  school 
than  did  the  mothers  of  boys.  This  was  the  only  sex  difference 
observed  in  the  subsample  . 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  said  that  they  wanted 
their  child  to  complete  college,  and  seventy  percent  said  that  their 
child  would  actually  complete  college.  Only  six  percent  of  the  mothers 
wanted  their  child  to  have  only  some  college  education.  Only  three 
mothers  indicated  that  all  that  they  desired  for  their  child  was  a 
high  school  degree,  but  eleven  percent  indicated  that  this  was  as  far 
as  their  child  would  probably  go  in  school.  No  mothers  indicated  a 
desire  to  see  their  child  stop  school  prior  to  high  school  graduation 
and  only  one  mother  indicated  that  she  felt  that  her  child  would  not 
graduate  from  high  school. 

Ten  percent  of  the  mothers  stated  that  they  wished  for  their  child 
to  have  a job  classified  at  socioeconomic  status  level  one,  the 
highest  level.  Approximately  thirteen  percent  of  the'mothers  preferred 
their  child  to  have  a level  two  type  of  job  and  around  twenty-nine 
percent  preferred  a level  three  type  of  job.  Only  one  mother  indicated 
a desire  for  her  child  to  have  a level  four  type  job,  and  no  mothers 
preferred  levels  five  or  six.  Only  three  mothers  indicated  that  they 
wanted  their  child  (presumably  daughter)  to  be  a housewife.  Approxi- 
mately twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  their  only  desire 
was  for  the  child  to  pursue  whatever  career  he  wished,  while  another 
nine  percent  indicated  that  whatever  was  decent  and  would  make  the 
child  happy  was  acceptable  to  them.  Finally,  six  percent  of  the 
mothers  had  no  preferences  concerning  the  child's  future  career. 

Queried  concerning  types  of  jobs  they  did  not  want  their  child  to  have, 
ten  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  there  was  no  particular  type  of 
job  that  they  wanted  their  child  to  avoid.  Only  two  of  the  mothers 
mentioned  a specific  high-level  profession,  while  thirty  indicated 
specific  low-status  jobs  as  being  undesirable.  Twenty-one  percent 
mentioned  specific  jobs  which  were  in  the  middle  status  ranges,  while 
another  seven  percent  did  not  want  their  child  to  have  any  job  unsuited 
to  his  temperament  or  ability.  Ten  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned 
illegal  or  immoral  professions. 

Nine  percent  of  the  mothers  thought  that  their  child  aspired  to  the 
highest  (level  one)  status  level  job,  while  twenty-three  percent  saw 
their  child  as  aspiring  to  a level  two  type  of  job.  Thus,  around 
thirty-two  percent  of  mothers  saw  their  child  as  aspiring  to  an  upper- 
middle  class  profession.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  felt  that 
their  child  aspired  to  a level  three  type  job,  while  less  than  five 
percent  of  the  mothers  thought  that  their  child  aspired  to  a job 
classified  as  level  four,  five  or  six.  Only  one  mother  thought  that 
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her  child  wanted  to  be  a housewife,  and  another  two  mothers  thought 
that  their  child  had  no  job  preference  at  that  time.  Another  eleven 
percent  of  the  mothers  had  no  ideas  as  to  what  job  their  child  desired. 

Seven  percent  of  the  mothers  felt  that  the  child  would  actually 
achieve  a level  one  type  profession,  while  an  additional  twelve  percent 
felt  that  the  child  would  achieve  a level  two. type  of  job.  Thus,  less 
than  twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  thought  that  their  child  would 
actually  achieve  an  upper-middle  job  or  profession.  Approximately  ' 
twenty-five  percent  of  mothers  thought  that  the  child  would  actually 
achieve  a level  three  type  of  job  and  around  five  percent  saw  their 
child  as  achieving  a level  four  type  job.  Another  five  percent  thought 
the  child  would  actually  achieve  a level  five  type  job,  but  no  mother 
thought  that  her  child  would  only  achieve  a level  six  job.  Around 
nine  percent  of  the  mothers  thought  that  the  child  would  be  a housewife 
only  and  twenty-five  percent  of  mothers  had  no  ideas  as  to  what  career 
the  child  would  most  likely  pursue. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  found  with  any  of  the 
occupational  or  educational  items. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

A significantly  larger  proportion  of  upper-middle  class  mothers 
than  upper-lower  class  mothers  thought  that  their  child  would  graduate 
from  college.  Conversely,  more  upper- lower  class  mothers  thought  that 
their  child  would  quit  school  before  going  to  college.  Significantly 
more  mothers  of  upper-lower  class  children  (than  those  of  the  upper- 
middle  class)  aspired  to  level  three  type  of  jobs  for  their  child. 
Significantly  more  upper-middle  class  mothers  gave  responses  which 
were  classified  in  one  of  the  more  rare  categories  and  added  together 
for  purposes  of  chi-square  analysis. 

3.  Sex 

Significantly  more  mothers  of  male  subjects  than  of  female  subjects 
thought  that  their  child  would  actually  graduate  from  college.  Also, 
significantly  more  mothers  of  female  subjects  thought  their  child 
would  not  attend  college  at  all,  but  would  settle  for  a high  school 
degree  or  less.  The  overall  chi-square  for  the  item  indicating  careers 
desired  by  the  mother  for  the  child  was  significant.  Specifically, 
more  mothers  of  males  aspired  to  a level  two  type  of  job  for  their 
child,  while  more  mothers  of  females  aspired  to  a level  three  type  of 
job  for  the  child.  Similar  differences  were  observed  in  the  responses 
to  the  items  concerning  the  job  that  the  child  aspired  to.  That  is, 
significantly  more  mothers  of  males  thought  that  their  child  aspired 


to  a level  two  type  of  job,  while  significantly  more  mothers  of  females 
thought  their  child  aspired  to  a level  three  type  job-  In  addition, 
significantly  more  mothers  of  females  thought  that  their  child  would 
actually  end  up  achieving  a level  three  type  job,  than  did  the  mothers 
of  males.  The  overall  chi-square  for  this  occupational  expectation 
item  was  also  significant. 

III.  Nonacademic  Activities 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

With  respect  to  extra-curricular  activities,  only  one  mother  repor- 
ted that  her  child  engaged  in  no  activities  outside  of  school,  while 
only  two  mothers  reported  that  the  child  engaged  in  only  one  activity. 
Nine  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  two  separate  activities,  while 
approximately  twenty-seven  percent  mentioned  three  separate  activities. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  four  separate  activities  and 
the  remaining  forty  percent  listed  five  or  more  separate  activities  in 
which  the  child  engaged  when  not  in  school. 


The  mothers  were  then  asked  what  sort  of  interactions  or  activities 
occurred  between  themselves  and  the  child.  Seven  percent  reported 
simple  verbal  interaction  between  mother  and  child  with  no  explicit 
statement  of  positive  affective  feelings  concerning  such  interaction. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  mothers  described  the  interaction  as  consisting 
of  primarily  nonverbal  joint  activities  (such  as  playing  games  or 
going  to  the  movies)  or  simply  described  a positive  affective  inter- 
action of  a nonspecified  nature  ("We  have  fun  together.").  Thirty 
percent  of  the  mothers  described  the  interaction  as  consisting  primari- 
ly of  work-related  or  other  constructive  activities  such  as  house- 
cleaning or  dish-washing.  Only  seven  percent  of  the  mothers  described 
the  interaction  as  being  negatively  toned,  whether  overt  or  covert  in 


nature . 


When  further  queried  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  mother-child 
interaction,  forty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their 
interactions  revolved  primarily  around  household  activities,  while 
only  seven  percent  stated  that  the  interaction  was  strictly  conversa- 
tional or  verbal  in  nature.  Nine  percent  reported  recreational  activi- 
ties at  home,  whether  indoors  or  outdoors,  and  mentioned  assistance 
with  the  child's  homework.  Approximately  twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
mothers  stated  that  the  primary  interaction  consisted  of  activities 
participated  in  away  from  home  such  as  religious  activities,  sporting 
events,  and  other  outings.  Only  two  of  the  mothers  reported  that  they 
participated  with  the  child  in  all  activities  outside  of  school,  while 
nine  percent  denied  interaction  of  any  sort- 


When  asked  to  mention  activities  of  a different  nature  other  than 
the  first-mentioned  activities,  sixty-eight  percent  either  did  not 
mention  additional  activity  types  or  simply  listed  other  interactions 
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which  were  essentially  of  the  same  nature.  When  asked  how  many  sepa- 
rate activities  were  engaged  in  by  the  mother  and  child  together, 
again  ten  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  no  activities  and  thirty 
percent  reported  only  one  activity.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  the 
mothers  reported  two  separate  activities  engaged  in  while  thirty-three 
percent  reported  three  or  more  activities. 

The  mothers  were  next  asked  about  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the 
child's  interaction  with  the  father.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the 
mothers  reported  that  the  father-child  interaction  consisted  primarily 
of  recreational  activities  which  were  not  primarily  verbal  in  nature 
or  of  non-specif ied  positive  affective  interactions.  Less  than  five 
percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  the  nature  of  the  interaction  was 
strictly  verbal.  Nineteen  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  the 
primary  father-child  interaction  concerned  work  or  constructive  activi- 
ties engaged  in  together,  while  six  percent  reported  either  negative 
interactions  or  total  lack  of  interaction.  When  asked  to  mention  a 
second  type  of  activity  engaged  in  between  father  and  child,  almost 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  either  reiterated  the  same  type  of 
interaction  or  stated  that  there  was  no  other  type  of  father-child 
interaction  present. 

When  asked  about  the  exact  nature  of  the  father-child  interaction, 
fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  described  this  interaction  as  primarily 
involving  household  activities  such  as  shopping  or  gardening,  while 
less  than  five  percent  described  this  interaction  as  being  strictly 
verbal.  Eleven  percent  described  the  interaction  as  involving  either 
leisure  activities  around  the  home  or  as  being  related  to  the  child's 
homework.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  mothers  described  the  interaction 
as  concerning  activities  engaged  in  away  from  home  such  as  church- 
related  activities  or. sporting  events.  Only  two  of  the  mothers  repor- 
ted that  the  father  was  involved  with  the  child  in  all  activities  out- 
side of  school,  while  six  percent  reported  a complete  absence  of  inter- 
action between  father  and  child.  Almost  seventy  percent  of  the  mothers 
either  did  not  mention  a second  type  of  activity  engaged  in  between  the 
father  and  child,  or  mentioned  a second  activity  of  the  same  type  as 
that  first  mentioned.  When  questioned  as  to  number  of  separate  activi- 
ties participated  in  by  father  and  child,  eleven  percent  reported  no 
activities,  while  twenty-seven  mentioned  only  one  activity.  Forty 
percent  of  the  mothers  listed  two  activities,  while  seventeen  percent 
listed  three  or  more  separate  activities. 

In  response  to  questions  concerning  activities  in  which  the  child 
engaged  with  the  whole  family,  less  than  five  percent  of  the  mothers 
reported  that  there  were  no  special  activities  where  the  child  partici- 
pated with  the  whole  family,  while  another  small  proportion  (three) 
mentioned  that  only  in  general  conversational  or  mealtime  activities 
did  the  child  interact  with  the  tota].  family  unit.  Seven  percent  of 
the  mothers  stated  that  the  child  interacted  with  the  whole  family 
unit  only  for  indoor  leisure  time  activities  such  as  television  and 
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game  playing.  Approximately  eleven  percent  mentioned  vacations  as  the 
primary  family  activity,  while  sixty-four  percent  mentioned  outings  of 
various  natures  as  the  type  of  activity  most  frequently  engaged  in  by 
the  total  family  unit. 

When  questioned  concerning  the  child's  affiliation  with  any  clubs 
or  organizations,  approximately  thirty-seven  percent  of  the  mothers 
stated  that  their  child  belonged  to  some  organized  group  such  as 
scouts,  YMCA,  or  church  groups.  Twelve  percent  listed  sports  clubs  or 
groups  as  the  primary  organization  in  which  their  child  participated. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  miscellaneous  types  of 
organized  groups  other  than  the  two  types  mentioned  above,  while 
twenty-six  percent  stated  that  their  child  belonged  to  no  organized 
group.  When  queried  as  to  whether  or  not  the  child  belonged  to  any 
additional  groups,  fifty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  simply  gave  a 
repetition  of  their  earlier  response,  either  mentioning  the  same 
activity  or  an  activity  so  similar  as  to  be  classified  in  the  same 
general  category.  Around  five  percent  who  had  not  mentioned  organized 
groups,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  mentioned  this  sort  of  group  as  the  second 
response.  Around  eight  percent  who  had  not  previously  mentioned 
sports  listed  sporting  activities  as  the  second  response,  while  twenty- 
five  percent  mentioned  miscellaneous  other  varieties  of  organizations. 

In  response  to  questioning  concerning  individual  hobbies  or  classes, 
thirty  percent  mentioned  cultural  pursuits  such  as  music  or  art.  No 
mothers  mentioned  special  academic  pursuits,  and  fifteen  percent  men- 
tioned individual  sports  activities.  Eighteen  percent  mentioned  spe- 
cial hobbies  of  a somewhat  intellectual  nature,  and  nine  percent  men- 
tioned domestic  or  vocational  special  interests  such  as  cooking, 
typing,  or  raising  pets.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that 
the  child  had  no  special  hobbies  or  individual  interests.  When  asked 
whether  or  not  the  child  had  any  additional  interests  or  hobbies, 
sixty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  did  not  name  any  additional  activi- 
ties, while  another  seven  percent  mentioned  a similar  or  identical 
interest  to  that  which  was  first  mentioned.  Seven  percent  of  the 
mothers  mentioned  cultural  areas  as  a second  interest,  ten  percent 
mentioned  sports  interests,  four  percent  mentioned  hobbies  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  eight  percent  mentioned  non- intellectual  recrea- 
tional interests  (cooking,  pets,  and  so  forth). 

The  mothers  in  the  subsample  were  asked  about  the  child's  chores  or 
jobs  which  he  performed  in  the  family  context.  As  a first  mentioned 
chore,  nine  percent  of  the  mothers  named  bed-making,  and  sixteen  per- 
cent mentioned  dishwashing.  Approximately  forty-one  percent  of  the 
mothers  mentioned  general  housecleaning,  while  nine  percent  mentioned 
miscellaneous  chores  around  the  house  which  could  not  be  classified  in 
any  of  the  above  categories.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  men- 
tioned chores  which  were  performed  outside  the  house  such  as  washing 
the  car  or  gardening.  No  mothers  stated  that  the  child  performed  no 
chores  whatsoever.  Upon  being  asked  about  additional  chores  aside 


from  the  originally  mentioned  one,  five  percent  then  mentioned  bed- 
making, twenty  percent  mentioned  dishwashing,  thirty  percent  mentioned 
general  housecleaning,  nineteen  percent  miscellaneous  chores  around 
the  house  and  seventeen  percent  mentioned  chores  performed  outside  the 
house.  Only  five  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  the  child  was 
responsible  for  his  personal  items  only.  Twenty-nine  percent  said 
that  the  child  was  responsible  for  family  chores  only,  while  the 
remaining  sixty-six  percent  of  mothers  stated  that  the  child  was 
responsible  for  both  personal  items  and  family  chores. 

The  mothers  were  then  asked  the  reasons  for  assigning  chores  to  the 
child.  Sixteen  percent  answered  that  the  primary  reason  was  to  help 
out  the  parents,  and  nine  percent  stressed  the  duty  aspect  of  doing 
chores.  Approximately  thirty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  assigned 
chores  to  teach  the  child  responsibility.  Another  fifteen  percent  of 
the  mothers  stressed  the  fact  that  various  skills  were  acquired  through 
doing  chores  while  an  additional  sixteen  percent  indicated  that  this 
was  a way  of  sharing  and  cooperating  with  the  family.  Only  one  mother 
indicated  that  the  chores  were  done  because  the  child  actually  wanted 
to  do  them,  while  less  than  five  percent  indicated  that  this  was  a 
method  of  keeping  the  child  occupied  and  out  of  trouble. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  they  constantly  had  to 
remind  their  child  of  his  chores,  while  sixteen  percent  indicated  that 
they  frequently  had  to  remind  their  children  of  their  chores.  Twenty- 
two  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  sometimes  had  to  remind 
their  child  of  his  chores,  and  thirty-eight  percent  indicated  that  it 
was  seldom  necessary  to  remind  the  child  of  his  chores.  Only  ten  per- 
cent of'the  mothers  indicated  that  it  was  never  necessary  to  remind 
the  child  of  his  chores.  When  asked  whether  or  not  the  child  ever 
tried  to  get  others  to  perform  his  tasks  for  him,  fifty-two  percent  of 
the  mothers  either  gave  an  unqualified  negative  reply  or  indicated  that 
their  child  would  not  enlist  the  aid  of  others  for  special  reasons. 
Thirty-five  percent  indicated  that  the  child  attempted  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  siblings,  while  one  mother  indicated  that  the  child  attempted 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  parents.  Around  six  percent  indicated  that 
the  child  sought  to  enlist  the  aid  of  individuals  who  were  qpt  family 
members . 

When  asked  how  well  the  child  performed  his  chores,  approximately 
nineteen  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  his  performance  was 
excellent,  while  another  thirty-seven  percent  indicated  that  the 
child's  performance  was  good.  Approximately  thirty-seven  percent  more 
of  the  mothers  indicated  that  performance  was  just  satisfactory,  while 
only  five  percent  indicated  that  the  child's  performance  was  poor  or 
very  poor . 

Less  than  five  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  their  child 
always  helped  around  the  house  without  being  asked,  while  twenty-one 
percent  indicated  that  the  child  frequently  (not  not  always)  did  so. 


Approximately  forty  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  the  child  some- 
times helped  without  being  asked,  and  twenty-four  percent  indicated 
that  the  child  seldom  helped  without  being  asked.  Around  twelve  per- 
cent said  that  the  child  never  helped  without  being  asked. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

A significantly  larger  number  of  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  mentioned 
as  a second  response  when  asked  about  activities  engaged  in  with  the 
father,  an  activity  so  similar  to  the  first  mentioned  activity  that  it 
was  classified  in  the  same  category  as  the  first  mentioned  activity. 
This  suggests  that  ten-year-old  children  engage  in  a narrower  range  of 
activities  with  the  father  than  do  fourteen-year-old  children. 

A significantly  larger  number  of  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  than 
of  ten-year-olds  indicated  that  their  child  never  asked  others  to  help 
with  his  chores.  There  were  no  other  significant  age  differences  in 
nonacademic  activities. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

When  asked  about  number  of  extra-curricular  activities  engaged  in 
by  the  child,  a significantly  larger  number  of  upper-middle  class 
mothers  than  of  upper-lower  class  mothers  mentioned  five  or  more 
activities.  There  were  two  significant  social  class  differences 
observed  in  the  responses  to  the  item  asking  about  special  hobbies, 
classes  or  lessons.  First,  a far  larger  proportion  of  upper-middle 
class  mothers  mentioned  cultural  pursuits.  Second,  a significantly 
greater  number  of  upper- lower  class  mothers  indicated  that  their  child 
had  no  hobbies,  lessons  or  classes. 

In  discussing  jobs  or  chores  assigned  to  the  child,  far  more  upper- 
lower  class  mothers  mentioned  dishwashing  first-  while  more  upper- 
middle  class  mothers  mentioned  general  housecleaning  as  the  first 
chore  assigned  to  the  child.  As  a second  response,  more  upper-middle 
mothers  than  upper-lower  class  mothers  mentioned  dishwashing.  Signifi- 
cantly more  upper- lower  class  mothers  said  that  the  child  was  responsi- 
ble only  for  family  chores,  while  significantly  more  upper-middle 
class  mothers  said  thaf  the  child  was  responsible  for  both  personal  and 
family  chores.  There  were  no  other  social  class  differences  observed. 

3.  Sex 

In  listing  the  number  of  extra-curricular  activities  participated 
in  by  the  child,  significantly  more  females  than  males  were  assigned 
to  the  combined  category  representing  rare  'ifesponsea^^This  is  primari- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  a larger  number  of  females  particpated  in 
three  or  more  activities,  but  the  combined  frequencies  in  each  separate 


category  did  not  reach  the  minimal  theoretical  expectation  of  ten 
(five  per  cell)  . 

When  asked  about  type  of  parent-child  interactions,  significantly 
more  mothers  of  females  mentioned  that  the  primary  interaction  involved 
household  activities  such  as  shopping  or  gardening.  Mothers  also  indi- 
cated that  significantly  more  females  than  males  engaged  in  one  and 
only  one  activity  with  their  father. 

In  response  to  the  question  concerning  the  child's  membership  in 
various  clubs  and  organizations,  significantly  more  mothers  of  females 
said  that  their  child  belonged  to  a miscellaneous  group  of  organiza- 
tions which  were  not  scouts  or  related  youth  groups,  or  sports-related 
clubs.  These  were  primarily  religious,  cultural  and  intellectual 
interest  groups.  Significantly  more  mothers  of  males  reported  that 
their  child  had  a hobby  which  was  "intellectual"  in  nature,  such  as 
collecting  or  building  various  models  or  photography. 

When  questioned  about  jobs  or  chores,  significantly  more  mothers  of 
males  mentioned,  as  a first  response,  outdoor  chores  than  did  mothers 
of  females.  As  a second  response  concerning  chores,  significantly  more 
mothers  of  females  mentioned  dishwashing  and  other  specified  general 
house  chores  performed  primarily  indoors.  Again,  as  a second  response, 
more  mothers  of  males  mentioned  chores  performed  outside  the  house. 
Significantly  more  mothers  of  males  described  the  child's  chores  as 
being  related  to  the  general  family  only,  while  more  mothers  of 
females  described  the  context  of  the  chores  as  being  both  family- 
related  and  personal  (taking  care  of  own  possessions  and  room).  More 
mothers  of  females  gave  as  a reason  for  the  child  having  chores  to 
teach  various  skills  or  qualities  (other  than  general  responsibility). 

IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  how  the  child  responded  to  criticism  when  he  was  not 
doing  something  correctly,  twenty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  reported 
that  the  child  accepted  the  criticisms  or  suggestions  positively  and 
tried  to. learn  to  do  better.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said 
that  the  child  simply  accepted  the  criticism  in  a neutral  manner,  while 
ten  percent  indicated  that  the  child's  acceptance  was  negative  in 
nature.  Approximately  eleven  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  the 
child  reacted  in  an  emotional  manner  only,  without  specifically  stating 
that  he  accepted  the  criticism,  while  nine  percent  reported  that  the 
child  rationalized  his  poor  performance.  Around  six  percent  of  the 
mothers  reported  that  the  child  either  did  not  react  at  all  or  reported 
some  unc lassif Cable  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Fourteen  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  reported  that  the  child's  reaction  was  situational 
and  depended  on  the  circumstances,  while  twelve  percent  gave  irrelevant 
or  inappropriate  responses,  or  said  that  they  did  not  know  how  their 
child  reacted. 
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When  asked  how  the  child  reacted  to  punishment  of  various  sorts  by 
the  mother,  thirty  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  as  a first  response 
that  the  child  took  the  punishment  well,  apologized,  or  discussed  the 
situation  with  the  parent.  Only  two  mothers  said  that  the  child 
engaged  in  no  overt  action  whatsoever,  while  twenty-seven  percent  indi- 
cated that  the  child  either  sulked  or  withdrew.  Ten  percent  of  the 
mothers  described  the  child  as  crying  or  being  depressed,  while  twelve 
percent  described  their  child  becoming  angry  or  engaging  in  hostile 
physical  or  verbal  behavior.  An  additional  ten  percent  said  that  the 
child's  reaction  was  situational  and  depended  upon  the  specific  nature 
of  the  punishment  situation. 

As  a second  response  describing  the  child's  reaction  to  punishment, 
sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  taking  the  punishment  well, 
apologizing,  . or  discussing  the  problem.  Only  one  mother  mentioned 
total  lack  of  reaction  and  seven  percent  mentioned  sulking  or  withdraw- 
al behavior.  Six  percent  of  mothers  described  the  child  as  becoming 
depressed  or  crying,  while  fourteen  percent  described  the  child  as 
experiencing  hostile  affect  or  engaging  in  hostile  physical  or  verbal 
behavior.  Fifty-five  percent  of  mothers  gave  unclassif iab le  answers 
as  their  second  response,  presumably  due  to  ment  ioning  only  one  reac- 
tion to  punishment. 

The  mothers  were  then  asked  how  the  child  reacted  when  criticized 
by  them.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  the  chi  Id  took  the 
criticism  well,  apologized,  or  discussed  the  situation  with  the  mother. 
Only  two  mothers  described  the  child  as  becoming  quiet  and  engaging  in 
no  overt  action,  while  approximately  thirty-two  percent  described  the 
child  as  becoming  depressed  or  crying.  Four  percent  of  mothers  said 
that  the  child  either  sulked  or  withdrew,  and  five  percent  described 
the  child  as  becoming  angry.  Another  seven  percent  of  the  mothers 
said  that  their  child  either  laughed  off  the  criticism  or  ignored  it, 
and  fifteen  percent  described  the  child  as  engaging  in  defensive  or 
hostile  verbal  behavior.  An  additional  seventeen  percent  of  mothers 
described  the  child's  reaction  as  situational  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  criticism,  and  only  one  mother  claimed  to  have  never  criticized 
the  child. 

• When  asked  how  the  child  reacted  to  punishment  by  the  father, 
twenty-six  percent  of  mothers  said  as  a first  response  that  the  child 
took  the  punishment  well,  apologized,  or  discussed  the  situation  with 
the  father.  Four  percent  described  the  child  as  engaging  in  no  overt 
reaction,  and  twelve  percent  described  the  child  as  either  sulking  or 
engaging  in  withdrawal  behavior.  An  additional  thirteen  percent 
described  the  child  as  either  crying  or  experiencing  depressive  affect, 
and  nine  percent  described  the  reaction  as  hostile  affective,  or  as 
engaging  in  overt  hostile  verbal,  or  physical  behavior.  Fifteen  percent 
of  mothers  described  the  child's  reaction  to  punishment  by  the  father 
as  situational,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  punishment,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-three  percent  gave  responses  which  were  not 
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classifiable  for  various  reasons,  among  those  being  the  responses 
describing  fathers  who  did  not  punish  the  child. 

As  a second  response  describing  the  child's  reaction  to  punishment 
by  the  father,  around  ten  percent  of  mothers  mentioned  taking  the 
punishment  well,  apologizing,  or  discussing  the  situation  with  the 
father.  Around  four  percent  mentioned  sulking  or  withdrawal  behavior, 
and  only  one  mentioned  depressive  affect  or  crying.  Around  six  percent 
of  the  mothers  mentioned  hostile  affect  or  overt  hostile  verbal  or 
nonverbal  behavior,  while  around  four  percent  described  the  reaction 
as  situational.  Around  seventy-four  percent  of  the  mothers  gave 
responses  which  were  unc lassifiable  for  various  reasons. 

The  mothers  were  then  asked  how  the  child  reacted  to  criticism  by 
the  father,  Eleven  percent  described  the  child  as  taking  the  criticism 
well,  apologizing,  or  discussing  the  problem  with  the  father,  while 
seven  percent  described  the  child  as  engaging  in  no  overt  action  what- 
soever . Twenty- five  percent  said  that  the  child  either  cried  or 
experienced  depressive  affect,  and  another  six  percent  described  the 
child  as  either  sulking  or  withdrawing.  An  additional  five  percent  of 
mothers  said  that  the  child  became  angry,  and  four  percent  said  that 
he  either  laughed  it  off  or  ignored  it.  Nine  percent  described  the 
child  as  engaging  in  defensive  or  hostile  verbal  behavior,  and  another 
fifteen  percent  said  that  the  child's  react  ion  w^-s  situational  and 
depended  upon  the  situation.  Seven  percent  of  mothers  claimed  that 
the  father  never  criticized  the  child  and  the  remaining  ten  percent  of 
responses  were  unc  lassifiable. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

In  describing  the  child's  reaction  to  punishment  by  the  father, 
significantly  more  ten-year-olds  than  fourteen-year-olds  were  described 
as  crying  or  experiencing  depressive  affect.  This  was  the  only  sig- 
nificant age  difference. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

In  describing  the  child's  reaction  to  punishment  by  the  father, 
significantly  more  upper-middle  class  than  upper-lower  class  children 
were  described  as  taking  the  punishment  well,  apologizing,  or  discus- 
sing the  situation  with  the  father.  This  was  the  only  social  class 
difference . 

3.  Sex 

In  describing  the  second  reaction  of  the  child  to  punishment  by  the 
mother,  significantly  more  mothers  of  females  than  of  males  gave  : 
responses  which  were  unc  lassifiable  or  uncodable  as  a second  reaction. 
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presumably  indicating  that  girls  more  frequently  reacted  in  a single 
manner  to  punishment  by  the  mother.  This  was  the  only  significant  sex 
difference  observed. 

V.  Job  Outside  the  Home 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  if  the  child  had  a regular  job  outside  the  home,  thirty- 
nine  percent  said  no,  and  approximately  forty  percent  said  yes  and 
described  some  sort  of  common  part-time  job  held  by  children.  Six  per- 
cent gave  responses  which  were  not  classifiable  but  were  relevant  to 
the  question,  while  seventeen  percent  gave  responses  which  were  not 
relevant  or  gave  no  information.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  mothers 
said  that  the  child  had  positive  feelings  concerning  his  job,  while 
only  ten  percent  said  that  the  child's  attitude  was  neutral  or  negative. 

When  asked  why  the  child  worked,  around  thirty  percent  of  the 
mothers  gave  economic  reasons  whether  to  help  the  family  income  or  to 
supply  money  for  the  child's  own  use.  Only  around  eight  percent  gave 
non-economic  reasons  such  as  enjoyment  of  the  job  by  the  child  or 
parental  pressure  or  encouragement  (for  non-economic  reasons).  The 
remainder  of  the  responses  were  either  inappropriate  as  the  child  did 
not  work,  or  unclassif iable. 

When  asked  how  hard  the  child  worked  at  his  job,  thirty- three  per- 
cent of  mothers  described  the  child  as  hardworking  or  conscientious, 
while  around  five  percent  described  the  child  as  not  working  very  hard 
at  his  job.  The  remainder  of  the  responses  were  either  inappropriate 
or  unc  lassif iab le . 

When  asked  the  child’s  reaction  to  problems  or  difficulties 
encountered  on  the  job,  around  fifteen  percent  of  mothers  said  that 
the  child  did  not  seek  help,  while  around  twenty-three  percent  said 
that  the  child  did  seek  help  when  problems  arose.  Again,  the  remainder 
of  the  responses  were  unclassifiable  or  inappropriate. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Re  la  t ions 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  mothers  were  first  asked  how  the  child  reacted  when  criticized 
by  his  siblings  or  other  children.  Seven  percent  said  that  the  child 
accepted  the  criticism  positively,  while  ten  percent  said  the  child  did 
not  react  in  any  manner  or  ignored  the  criticism.  Approximately 
forty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  described  the  child  as  becoming 
mildly  hostile  or  depressed,  while  four  percent  of  mothers  described 
the  child  either  as  withdrawing  or  taking  a defensive  stance  such  as 
exhibited  by  laughing  or  making  "wise-cracks."  Twenty-three  percent  of 
mothers  indicated  that  their  child  reacted  strongly  either  by  verbal 
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quarrels  or  physical  fights* 

When  the  mothers  were  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the 
child's  interpersonal  relations,  thirty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers 
stated  that  their  children  got  along  very  well  with  other  children, 
while  forty-five  percent  reported  that  the  child's  interpersonal  rela- 
tions were  average.  Twelve  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  their 
child's  interpersonal  relations  were  somewhat  poor.  Eighteen  percent 
of  the  mothers  reported  that  their  child  was  assertive,  bossy,  or  lost 
his  temper  in  interpersonal  relationship  situations.  Eight  percent 
reported  that  their  child  was  unassertive,  shy  or  self-conscious  in 
relationships  with  his  peers.  Approximately  twenty  percent  of  the 
mothers  described  their  child  as  being  gregarious  and  as  changing 
friends  frequently.  Only  two  mothers  described  their  child  as  being 
completely  independent,  while  only  five  percent  reported  that  the 
child  had  few  or  no  friends.  Another  five  percent  reported  that  the 
child  had  a few  close  or  long-term  friends.  Thirty-nine  percent  of 
the  mothers  had  no  information  or  gave  irrelevant  information  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  their  child's  interpersonal  relations  with  his  peers. 

1 #* 

i 

* 

When  asked  about  the  influence  of  the  child's  friends  upon  him, 
twenty-six  percent  said  that  friends  had  no  influence  upon  the  child, 
while  another  five  percent  said  that  there  was  a general  non-specif ied 
positive  influence  exerted  by  the  friends.  Approximately  twenty-five 
percent  reported  that  there  was  influence  which  was  neither  good  nor 
bad.  Six  percent  reported  that  there  was  a general  negative  influence 
exerted  by  the  friends,  while  twenty-six  percent  reported  specific 
negative  influences  such  as  hair  fashions  or  social  habits.  Around 
thirteen  percent  of  the  mothers  either  had  no  information  or  irrelevant 
information  regarding  the  influence  of  the  friends. 

When  asked  how  the  child  reacted  to  having  his  feelings  hurt,  four- 
teen percent  said  that  the  child  either  ignored  the  situation  or  with- 
drew, while  forty-five  percent  said  that  the  child  became  depressed  or 
anxious.  Seventeen  percent  of  mothers  said  that  the  child  either 
experienced  hostile  affect  or  expressed  verbal  or  physical  aggression 
when  his  feelings  were  hurt.  Approximately  fifteen  percent  reported 
that  the  child  either  accepted  the  situation,  thought  abcut  the  prob- 
lem, attempted  to  cope  with  the  problem  directly  or  requested  help 
from  other  individuals;  in  other  words,  either  coped  actively  or  pas- 
sively with  the  situation.  Less  than  five  percent  reported  that  their 
child  experienced  a physiological  reaction  to  such  a situation,  and 
only  one  mother  reported  that  the  child  never  had  his  feelings  hurt. 
Around  six  peicent  reported  a lack  of  information  concerning  the 
child's  reaction  to  having  his  feelings  hurt. 
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bo  Significant  Differences 
lo  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  d if ferences . 

2,  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significantly  more  upper-lower  class  mothers  than  upper-middle 
class  mothers  described  their  child’s  relationship  with  peers  as  being 
"average,"  This  was  the  only  significant  social  class  difference  in 
interpersonal  relations, 

3 . Sex 

There  was  a significant  overall  sex  difference  observed  with 
respect  to  responses  to  the  item  describing  the  child1 s behavior  in 
interpersonal  situations.  More  mothers  of  girls  described  their  child 
as  being  aggressive  or  self-assertive.  More  mothers  of  boys  described 
their  child  as  being  shy  or  a "follower,"  and  as  being  gregarious  and 
changing  friends  frequently.  Another  sex  difference  involved  the 
child's  response  to  having  his  feelings  hurt.  Significantly  more 
females  than  males  reacted  to  this  situation  by  experiencing  depressive 
or  anxious  affect. 

Significantly  more  females  than  males  were  described  as  reacting  to 
criticism  by  siblings  by  a variety  of  rare  responses  which  were  com- 
bined into  one  single  category.  These  responses  involved  both  active 
and  passive  coping  behavior  and  total  absence  of  reaction,  as  well  as 
ignoring  the  criticism  or  laughing  it  off.  This  suggests,  then,  that 
males  more  frequently  engage  in  either  mild  or  strong  hostile  reactions 
to  criticism  by  siblings. 

VII.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  response  to  questioning  concerning  the  child's  reaction  to 
being  worried,  thirty-three  percent  of  che  mothers  said  that  the  child 
talked  to  someone  about  the  problem.  Around  seventeen  percent  said 
that  the  child's  reaction  was  completely  affective,  whether  depressive, 
anxious  or  hostile,  or  that  he  completely  lost  control  of  himself. 

Less  than  four  percent  of  mothers  described  the  child  as  attempting  to 
cope  with  such  a<,situat ion,  while  fifteen  percent  said  that  the  child 
attempted  to  control  himself  or  at  least  not  display  his  feelings 
openly.  Approximately  fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers  described  the 
child  as  either  withdrawing  or  as  engaging  in  specific  behaviors  which 
are  either  overt  or  covert  and  of  a physiological  nature.  Only  two 
mothers  described  the  child  as  not  engaging  in  any  affective  or  overt 
behavior  and  another  five  percent  of  the  mothers  claimed  that  cheir 
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child  did  not  worry,  while  an  additional  eleven  percent  did  not  have 
any  information  concerning  their  child's  reaction  to  worry.  When 
asked  what  sorts  of  things  worried  their  child,  around  eleven  percent 
mentioned  either  fear  of  some  sort  of  physical  harm  or  death  (through 
war,  physical  health,  or  otherwise),  or  mentioned  various  institution- 
al-related fears  (such  as  political  or  religious).  Approximately 
thirty-three  percent  of  mothers  mentioned  academic  problems  such  as 
school  grades  or  homework  as  the  primary  source  of  worry.  Another 
thirty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  problems  specifically 
related  to  youth  such  as  peer  relations,  hair  styles  and  clothes,  or 
school  athletic  activities.  Only  one  mother  mentioned  family  problems 
such  as  money,  but  around  eleven  percent  mentioned  self-concerns  such 
as  the  child's  behavior,  own  faults,  future  plans,  or  being  punished. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  the  child  turned  to  others  for  help  when 
worried,  around  sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  said  no.  Around  thirty 
percent  of  the  mothers  sa'd  that  their  child  came  to  them  for  help, 
and  another  twenth-four  percent  said  that  the  child  either  went  to  the 
father  or  to  both  parents.  Six  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned 
attempts  to  receive  help  from  family  members  other  than  the  parents, 
such  as  siblings  or  grandparents.  Approximately  seventeen  percent  of 
mothers  mentioned  either  unspecified  aid  sought  or  that  aid  was  sought 
from  various  non- family  members  such  as  peers  or  a teacher. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  observed. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  socioeconomic  status  differences  observed. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  observed. 

VIII.  Aggression 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

In  response  to  queries  concerning  sources  of  anger  in  the  child, 
fifty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  petty  annoyances  and  minor 
grievances  inflicted  upon  him  by  others  (usually  siblings  or  peers). 
These  were  the  type  of  annoyances  to  which  practically  all  children 
are  constantly  exposed.  Ten  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned  "major" 
or  more  serious  grievances  such  as  people's  immoral  or  unethical  beha- 
vior toward  the  subject  or  being  accused  unjustly  of  some  act.  Twenty- 
one  percent  mentioned  control  of  the  child's  behavior  by  parents  and 
other  authority  figures  as  the  primary  source  of  anger.  Only  one 
mother  mentioned  the  child's  own  behavior  (whether  academically-related 
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or  not)  as  the  primary  source  of  his  anger,  and  two  mentioned  the  mis- 
treatment of  other  people  as  the  source  of  anger.  Again  only  two 
mothers  mentioned  the  abstract  behavior  or  attributes  of  others  (not 
directed  tQward  the  child),  and  another  two  mothers  claimed  that  the 
child  never  or  seldom  became  angry. 

In  response  to  questioning  concerning  the  child’s  behavior  when 
angry,  eleven  percent  of  the  mothers  described  the  child  as  withdrawing. 
An  additional  fourteen  percent  said  that  the  child  experienced  hostile 
affect  only  without  engaging  in  any  overt  behavior.  Only  three  mothers 
said  that  their  child  attempted  to  cope  with  the  situation  either 
actively  or  by  controlling  the  overt  expression  of  his  anger.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  the  child  engaged  in  verbal  hos- 
tility when  angry,  while  an  additional  ten  percent  said  that  the  child 
became  depressed  or  anxious.  Six  percent  stated  that  the  child  engaged 
in  physical  aggression,  and  only  two  mothers  described  the  reaction  as 
purely  physiological  in  nature.  Less  than  four  percent  of  mothers  said 
that  the  child  engaged  in  no  affective  or  overt  behavior  when  angry, 
while  two  parents  said  that  the  child  sought  help  when  he  was  angry. 

Nine  percent  of  the  mothers  claimed  either  that  they  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  child's  behavior  when  angry,  or  that  he  never  became 
angry.  The  mothers  were  then  asked  what  the  child  did  in  response  to 
anger  toward  the  mother  herself.  Approximately  twenty-five  percent 
said  that  their  child  withdrew  in  such  situations,  while  only  five  per- 
cent described  the  child  as  attempting  to  cope  with  the  problem  either 
actively  or  by  controlling  the  anger  or  acceptance  of  the  blame.  Ten 
percent  said  that  the  child  became  depressed  or  anxious  in  such  situ- 
ations, while  twelve  percent  described  the  child's  reaction  as  hostile 
affective  with  no  accompanying  overt  action.  Less  than  four  percent  of 
mothers  described  the  child  as  engaging  in  no  overt  action  or  as  exper- 
iencing any  affective  behavior.  Thirty  percent  of  the  mothers  said 
that  the  child  engaged  in  verbal  aggression  toward  them,  and  another 
five  percent  described  the  child  as  engaging  in  overt  rebellious  beha- 
vior. Around  five  percent  of  mothers  either  did  not  know  their  child's 
reaction  or  claimed  that  the  child  was  never  angry  with  them. 

The  mothers  were  then  asked  how  the  child  responded  when  angry  with 
the  father.  Twenty-three  percent  said  that  the  child  withdrew  when 
angry  with  the  father,  while  around  five  percent  said  that  the  child 
attempted  to  control  the  expression  of  his  anger.  Eight  percent 
described  the  child  as  experiencing  either  depressive  or  anxious 
affect,  while  six  percent  described  the  child's  reaction  as  hostile 
affective  in  nature.  Eleven  percent  of  mothers  said  that  the  child 
engaged  in  no  affective  or  overt  behavior  in  the  face  of  such  a situ- 
ation. Twenty-three  percent  described  the  child's  reaction  as  verbal 
aggression,  but  less  than  four  percent  said  that  the  child  engaged  in 
overt  behavioral  rebellion.  Only  one  parent  described  the  child  as 
attempting  to  resolve  the  misunderstanding  with  the  father,  and  one 
other  mother  reported  that  the  child  passively  accepted  the  situation. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  child's  reaction  to  a friend  being  angry 
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with  him,  approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that 
the  child  either  accepted  the  anger  or  initiated  behavior  designed  to 
resolve  the  difficulty  or  misunderstanding.  Ten  percent  of  mothers 
reported  that  the  child  did  nothing  in  the  face  of  such  a situation, 
while  fourteen  percent  reported  that  the  child  either  experienced  hos- 
tile affect  or  engaged  in  some  sort  of  hostile  overt  behavior  (whether 
verbal  or  physical).  An  additional  fourteen  percent  reported  that  the 
child  either  withdrew  from  such  a situation  or  found  other  friends  to 
play  with.  Around  nine  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  the  child 
became  depressed  in  the  face  of  such  a situation.  Almost  twenty-one 
percent  of  the  mothers  reported  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  child 
did  when  his  friend  was  angry  with  him. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  in  the  responses  to  items 
concerning  the  child's  aggressive  behavior. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  social  class  differences  in  the  aggression 
items. 

3 . Sex 

Significantly  more  males  than  females  were  described  as  becoming 
angry  a;-  a variety  of  things  classified  in  small  frequency  categories 
and  combined  for  purposes  of  analysis.  This  combined  category  is  pri- 
marily defined  by  the  category  for  major  or  serious  grievances.  Thus, 
one  might  safely  say  that  males  more  frequently  mention  major  sources 
of  anger  while  females  mention  the  more  common  and  minor  sources  of 
anger.  There  were  no  other  significant  sex  differences. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


1.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  mothers  were  asked  to  estimate  how  well  their  children  were 
doing  in  school,  seventy-five  percent  did  not  respond  with  any  direct 
indication  of  how  satisfied  they  were  with  their  child's  school  per- 
formance. Eleven  percent  indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  child's  school  achievement,  while  fourteen  percent  indicated  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  achievement  in  school. 

When  asked  as  to  any  meeting  or  interaction  the  mother  had  had  with 
the  child's  teacher,  twenty-one  percent  said  that  they  had  never  met 
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the  child*  s teacher  Less  than  four  percent  indicated  that  they  had 
met  the  teacher,  but  did  not  indicate  in  what  context.  Only  two 
mothers  reported  that  they  had  met  the  teacher  at  the  schools  specific 
request  or  general  invitation  for  such  a meeting,  while  fifty-four 
percent  reported  meeting  the  teacher  only  on  formal  occasions,  such  as 
PTA  or  during  some  program  produced  by  the  school.  Ten  percent  of 
mothers  indicated  that  they  had  met  the  teacher  through  their  own  inia- 
tive  by  becoming  involved  in  some  school  activity  such  as  serving  as 
an  officer  in  PTA  or  by  acting  as  a room-mother*  An  additional  seven 
percent  of  mothers  also  initiated  the  interactions  with  the  teacher  on 
an  informal  basis  such  as  occasionally  dropping  by  to  discuss  the 
child  1 s schoolwork* 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  did  anything  specific  to  encourage 
the  child  in  his  schoolwork,  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  reported 
that  they  did  nothing.  Twenty-one  percent  reported  that  they  gave 
either  unspecified  aid,  or  that  they  helped  the  child  with  his  homework 
only.  An  additional  twenty  percent  reported  encouraging  the  child 
through  the  use  of  academically  supportive  actions  (such  as  special 
classes,  tutors)  or  academically  enriching  actions  (such  as  acquiring 
encyclopedias  or  museum  visits).  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  mothers 
reported  that  their  primary  encouragement  was  by  attempting  to  foster 
the  right  attitudes  and  build  up  academic  interests  oriented  toward 
present  performance  or  future  performance  (such  as  jobs  or  college). 
Fourteen  percent  of  mothers  gave  responses  which  were  classified  as 
(a)  use  of  positive  or  negative  reinforcement,  or  (b)  various  material 
supports  for  the  child* s schoolwork  such  as  a quiet  room  or  paper  and 
pencils. 

When  asked  what  was  done  to  see  that  the  child  did  his  homework, 
eleven  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  they  did  nothing  and  did  not 
qualify  this  response.  Seventeen  percent  also  said  that  they  did 
nothing  but  qualified  the  statement  by  indicating  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  do  anything.,  An  additional  eight  percent  said 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  anything  due  to  others  (father, 
siblings)  having  the  primary  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  child 
did  his  homework,  or  due  to  external  pressures  such  as  detention  in 
school.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  using  verbal 
reminders  to  see  that  the  child  did  his  homework*  This  category  inclu- 
ded mothers  who  only  occasionally  had  to  remind  the  child  as  well  as 
those  who  had  to  remind  continuously*  Only  five  percent  of  the  mothers 
reported  that  they  watched  the  child  do  his  work  or  checked  the  work 
to  see  that  it  was  correct*  Around  ten  percent  reported  that  they 
either  (a)  actively  helped  the  child  in  doing  his  homework,  or  (b)  used 
various  positive  and  negative  reinforcements  to  see  that  the  work  got 
done . 

The  mothers  were  asked  what  they  felt  the  school’s  primary  respon- 
sibility to  be.  Some  mothers  gave  up  to  three  responses*  For  the 
first  response,  twelve  percent  mentioned  either  specific  subject 
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matter,  or  general  liberal  arts  or  cultural  matters.  Fifty-six  percent 
mentioned  education  or  teaching  in  general.  Approximately  eleven  per- 
cent mentioned  the  necessity  to  see  that  the  child  understood  the 
subject.  Less  than  four  percent  of  mothers  mentioned  preparation  for 
the  future,  such  as  college  or  careers,  while  around  fourteen  percent 
mentioned  either  (a)  what  was  not  the  school's  responsibility,  or  (b) 
that  the  school's  responsibility  should  be  somewhat  limited.  As  a 
second  response,  less  than  four  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned 
specific  school  subjects  or  general  culture,  and  only  two  mothers  men- 
tioned education  in  general.  Around  twenty-four  percent  mentioned  the 
responsibility  to  instill  certain  values  or  morals,  to  maintain  or 
teach  discipline,  individual  guidance  or  development,  or  character  and 
personality  growth.  About  five  percent  of  the  mothers  mentioned 
schoolwork  related  responsibilities  such  as  seeing  that  the  work  is 
done  and  helping  children  to  understand  the  subject.  Another  seven 
percent  mentioned  preparation  for  the  future  as  a second  responsibili- 
ty, while  nineteen  percent  listed  what  the  school  should  not  do,  or 
mentioned  that  restriction  of  the  school's  responsibility  was  desirable. 
Forty  percent  of  the  mothers  gave  no  useable  information  after  the 
first  response.  As  a third  response,  fourteen  percent  of  the  mothers 
mentioned  general  instilling  of  values,  morals,  and  personality  and 
character  formation,  while  ten  percent  mentioned  the  limitations  of 
the  school's  responsibility.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  mothers  gave 
no  further  codable  information. 

When  asked  how  important  they  felt  school  to  be,  thirty-four  percent 
felt  that  it  was  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  child’s  life,  while 
sixty  percent  felt  that  it  was  very  important,  but  not  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect.  Around  four  percent  felt  that  school  was  of  average 
importance,  and  only  one  mother  felt  that  it  was  unimportant.  When 
asked  why  school  was  important,  approximately  thirty  percent  of  the 
mothers  mentioned  future  jobs,  careers,  or  socioeconomic  reasons  in 
general.  Less  than  four  percent  mentioned  academic  reasons  such  as 
present  achievement  or  future  education,  while  twenty  percent  mentioned 
either  personal  or  social  development  of  the  child.  Almost  thirty- 
nine  percent  mentioned  a global  or  general  preparation  for  life  as  the 
reason  for  the  school's  being  important. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

A significantly  larger  number  of  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  than 
ten-year-olds'  mothers  said  that  they  had  never  met  the  child's 
teacher.  Significantly  more  mothers  of  ten-year-olds  gave  responses 
which  were  classified  into  a combined  category  of  somewhat  rare  respon- 
ses. This  category  is  defined  primarily  by  parent- initiated  meeting 
of  the  teacher,  whether  on  a formal  basis  by  being  involved  with  the 
school,  or  on  an  informal  basis  such  as  dropping  by  to  talk  to  the 
teacher  about  the  child's  schoolwork.  In  addition,  there  were 
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significantly  more  mothers  cf  fourteen-year-oids  than  of  ten-year-olds 
who  felt  that  school  was  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  child* s life. 
There  was  also  a significant  overall  age  chi-square  value  to  the  item 
asking  why  the  school  was  felt  to  be  important.  In  addition,  there 
was  one  significant  category*  more  mothers  of  fourteen-year-olds  than 
of  ten-year-olds  indicated  tnac  the  school  was  important  primarily  for 
purposes  of  personal  and  social  development.  These  were  the  only  sig- 
nificant age  difference! 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significantly  more  upper-lower  class  mothers  than  upper-middle  class 
mothers  gave  no  direct  indication  of  their  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
the  child’s  schoolwork.  Significantly  more  upper-middle  than  upper- 
lower  class  mothers  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  child*  s school 
achievement.  There  were  significantly  more  upper-lower  class  than 
upper-middle  class  mothers  who  had  not  met  their  child’s  teacher. 
Significantly  more  upper-lower  class  than  upper-middle  class  mothers 
indicated  that  they  encouraged  the  child  in  his  schoolwork  by  either 
(a)  use  of  positive  and  negative  reinforcement,  or  (b)  by  providing 
material  supports  such  as  paper  or  a quiet  room.  In  response  to  the 
question  concerning  why  school  was  considered  important,  significantly 
more  upper- lower  class  than  upper-middle  class  mothers  mentioned  jobs 
or  socioeconomic  reasons  specifically,  while  significantly  more  upper- 
middle  class  mothers  mentioned  general  preparation  for  life  as  the 
primary  importance  of  school.  The  overall,  chi-square  for  this  item 
was  also  significant. 

3 . Sex 

There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  observed. 

II.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  the  mothers  were  asked  how  they  proceeded  to  get  their  child 
to  perform  a certain  task,  eight  percent  said  that  they  either  simply 
presented  the  task  or  gave  the  child  a rational  explanation  for  per- 
forming the  task.  Forty-five  percent  said  that  a mild  or  polite 
request  was  made  of  the  child,  while  fourteen  percent  said  that  strong 
request  was  necessary.  Thirty  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  a 
direct  order  or  demand,  or  threat  of  punishment  was  necessary  in  order 
to  get  the  child  to  perform  the  task.  When  asked  what  follow-up,  if 
any,  was  necessary  to  see  that  the  child  performed  the  task,  seventeen 
percent  said  that  nothing  was  done,  either  because  the  parent  abdicated 
responsibility  or  because  it  was  unnecessary.  Forty-four  percent  said 
that  it  was  necessary  either  to  remind  the  child  or  explain  to  him  why 
he  should  do  it,  while  twenty-one  percent  reported  that  either  constant 
reminding  or  a strong  emotional  appeal  was  necessary.  Seven  percent 
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of  the  mothers  mentioned  the  use  of  positive  or  negative  reinforce- 
ments . 

When  the  mothers  were  asked  what  they  did  when  they  saw  that  the 
child  was  doing  something  incorrectly,  eight  percent  claimed  that  this 
situation  never  arose.  Fifty  percent  said  they  then  explained  or 
demonstrated  the  correct  manner  of  performing  the  task,  while  twenty- 
one  percent  maintained  a certain  standard  of  performance  with  respect 
to  the  child  so  that  the  child  was  forced  to  either  figure  out  the 
correct  way  or  do  it  over  again.  Only  five  percent  of  the  mothers 
indicated  that  they  would  react  with  verbal  hostility  or  aggression 
toward  the  child,  while  nine  percent  said  that  they  would  either 
punish  the  child  or  perform  the  task  themselves. 

When  the  mother  was  asked  how  she  usually  disciplined  or  punished 
her  child,  five  percent  indicated  that  this  never  happened.  Twelve 
percent  used  discussion  or  praise  as  a means  of  discipline  while  fif- 
teen percent  used  mild  verbal  behavior.  Only  three  mothers  resorted 
to  strong  verbal  behavior  or  threats.  Thirty-seven  percent  deprived 
the  child  of  privileges,  while  eighteen  percent  confined  him  either  to 
his  room  or  to  the  house.  Ten  percent  used  physical  punishment. 

When  the  mother  was  asked  how  the  father  punished  the  child,  eleven 
percent  indicated  that  the  father  never  punished  or  disciplined, 
Thirteen  percent  used  discussion  or  praise,  while  fifteen  percent  used 
mild  verbal  methods.  Ten  percent  used  strong  verbal  means  or  threats. 
Sixteen  percent  and  eleven  percent  respectively  deprived  the  child  of 
privileges  or  movement  and  thirteen  percent  used  physical  punishment. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences  found  with  the  authority 
items. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significantly  more  upper-middle  class  than  upper-lower  class  mothers 
said,  as  a follow-up  to  see  that  the  child  performed  his  task,  that  a 
simple  reminder  or  an  explanation  of  why  the  task  should  be  performed 
was  the  method  used.  This  was  the  only  social  class  difference 
observed. 

3 . Sex 

When  asked  how  they  went  about  getting  the  child  to  perform  a task, 
more  mothers  of  males  indicated  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a strong 
request  than  did  the  mothers  of  females.  This  was  the  only  significant 
sex  difference  observed. 
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III.  Interpersonal  Relations 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  what  was  done  to  help  the  child  get  along  with  other 
children,  twenty- three  percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  did 
nothing,  while  another  twenty-three  percent  said  that  the  only  thing 
that  they  did  was  to  encourage  social  activity.  Another  twenty-three 
percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  used  various  positive  training 
methods  to  encourage  interpersonal  relations,  while  seven  percent 
indicated  that  they  utilized  various  negative  approaches  or  reinforce- 
ments to  discourage  certain  traits  detrimental  to  good  relations  with 
peers.  Approximately  twenty-five  percent  of  mothers  indicated  that 
they  attempted  to  help  the  child  by  a variety  of  methods  either 
unspecified  or  utilizing  both  positive  and  negative  approaches. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

There  were  no  significant  age,  social  class,  or  sex  differences 
observed  with  this  variable. 

IV.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  what  the  mother  did  when  the  child  was  worried,  twenty- 
five  percent  indicated  that  the  child  was  given  emotional  support, 
told  to  seek  religious  solace,  or  encouraged  to  engage  in  some  activity 
which  would  serve  to  reduce  tension.  Twenty  percent  of  the  mothers 
indicated  that  they  advised  the  child  to  take  direct  action  such  as  ~ 
going  to  the  source  of  the  problem  and  attempting  to  resolve  it.  Six 
percent  of  mothers  advised  the  child  to  simply  accept  the  situation, 
while  twenty-eight  percent  gave  ambiguous  responses  indicating  that 
their  advice  depended  upon  the  specific  situation  over  which  the  child 
was  worried.  Six  percent  of  mothers  said  that  they  gave  no  advice. 

The  remainder  of  the  mothers  gave  information  that  either  was  not 
classifiable,  gave  no  information,  or  claimed  that  the  child  never 
worried. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1 . Age 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  differences. 


3 . Sex 


The  overall  chi-square  value  for  this  item  was  significant.  In 
addition,  the  chi-square  value  for  the  category  encompassing  ambiguous 
responses  was  significant.  A far  greater  proportion  of  mothers  of 
females  gave  these  ambiguous  responses  or  responses  indicating  that 
their  advice  was  situation-specific. 

Parent  Items 


1.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  the  mothers  were  asked  if  they  had  taken  any  courses  or 
training  since  leaving  school,  forty-eight  percent  said  that  they  had 
not.  Approximately  thirty  percent  said  that  they  had  either  taken 
professional,  vocational,  or  technical  work,  or  intellectual  courses 
which  could  lead  to  a degree.  Less  than  four  percent  indicated  that 
they  had  taken  short-term  intellectually  oriented  courses  such  as  a 
literature  or  language  class,  and  around  seven  percent  indicated  that 
they  had  taken  recreational  courses  such  as  flower  arranging  or  some 
other  interest  or  hobby  oriented  course.  An  additional  four  percent 
indicated  that  they  had  taken  a course  related  to  domestic  areas  such 
as  cooking  or  sewing,  while  another  seven  percent  had  taken  service 
oriented  courses  such  as  first  aid. 

When  asked  why  such  courses  were  taken,  twenty-five  percent  of 
mothers  indicated  economic  reasons,  while  seven  percent  indicated 
either  personal  or  social  usefulness  or  desire  to  help  the  family. 
Light  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  the  main  reason  was  for 
self-improvement,  and  another  eight  percent  indicated  personal  satis- 
faction or  distraction  ("to  get  out  of  the  house")  as  their  main 
reason.  The  remaining  fifty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  either  gave 
unclassifiable  responses  or  no  information. 

When  asked  how  long  ago  they  had  taken  the  courses,  eleven  percent 
Indicated  that  they  had  taken  them  shortly  after  finishing  school  or 
over  ten  years  ago,  eleven  percent  said  they  had  taken  them  between 
five  and  ten  years  ago,  while  fifteen  percent  said  they  had  taken  them 
within  the  last  four  years,  or  were  currently  taking  courses.  Eight 
percent  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  had  taken  courses  over  a long 
period  of  time,  some  being  completed  some  time  ago  and  others  either 
currently  or  a short  time  ago.  Fifty-four  percent  gave  responses 
which  were  either  unclassifiable  or  the  item  was  inappropriate  as  no 
courses  had  been  taken.  When  asked  whether  or  not  the  courses  had 
been  completed,  five  percent  said  they  had  never  completed  any  of  the 
courses.  Approximately  five  percent  also  said  that  they  had  completed 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  courses,  while  forty  percent  said  they  had 
completed  all  of  the  courses  they  had  taken.  The  remainder  had  either 
taken  no  courses  or  gave  responses  which  were  unclassifiable. 
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When  asked  whether  or  not  they  felt  they  had  gained  anything  from 
these  courses,  none  of  the  mothers  said  that  they  had  not,  and  fifty 
percent  said  that  they  had  gained  something.  The  remainder  had  either 
not  taken  courses  or  their  responses  were  inappropriate  or  unclassifia- 
ble . 


b.  Significant  Differences 

There  were  no  significant  age,  socioeconomic  status,  or  sex  differ- 
ences observed. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  why  the  mother  was  working,  five  percent  said  that  it 
was  because  they  enjoyed  this  type  of  work  or  wanted  to  work  in  that 
area.  Another  five  percent  indicated  that  convenience  was  the  main 
reason,  such  as  convenient  hours  or  location,  while  eight  percent  men- 
tioned external  factors  such  as  a previous  accident  or  other  reasons 
for  changing  work.  Four  percent  indicated  either  family  pressures  or 
specific  financial  returns  as  their  reason  for  having  their  current 
job,  and  another  four  percent  mentioned  the  influence  of  friends  as 
their  reason  for  occupying  their  present  job.  Around  eighteen  percent 
of  the  mothers  Said  that  they  had  no  particular  reason  for  having  the 
job  but  had  simply  drifted  into  it  or  had  applied  for  the  first  job 
available  to  them.  The  remaining  fifty-one  percent  either  were  not 
working  or  gave  unclassif iable  responses. 

When  asked  what  their  current  job  was  like,  around  twenty-eight 
percent  gave  purely  descriptive  responses  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
job,  while  around  fifteen  percent  gave  evaluative  responses  either 
positive  or  negative  in  nature.  For  the  remainder  of  the  mothers  this 
item  was  not  appropriate. 

The  mothers  were  then  specifically  asked  how  well  they  liked  their 
job.  Forty  percent  indicated  that  they  liked  their  job,  two  mothers 
indicated  neutral  or  ambivalent  feelings,  and  only  three  indicated 
negative  feelings  toward  the  job.  When  asked  what  about  the  job  they 
liked,  only  one  mother  said  that  the  job  was  interesting,  three 
mothers  mentioned  variety,  one  mother  mentioned  the  money,  three  men- 
tioned that  it  was  a chance  to  get  ahead,  one  mentioned  the  ability  to 
be  independent,  and  ten  (thirteen  percent)  mentioned  being  able  to  be 
with  pleasant  associates. 

When  asked  what  aspect  of  the  job  they  disliked  the  most,  one 
mother  mentioned  boredom,  three  mentioned  poor  working  conditions,  one 
mentioned  the  inability  to  be  independent,  three  mentioned  disliking 
their  associates,  one  mentioned  feeling  a lack  of  accomplishment,  and 
ten  (twelve  percent)  mentioned  aspects  specific  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  job  in  question. 
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The  mothers  were  then  asked  if  they  would  choose  the  same  type  of 
work  if  they  could  choose  again.  Six  percent  said  ti.at  they  would  not 
choose  that  type  of  work,  while  thirty-four  percent  said  that  they 
would  choose  the  same  sort  of  work.  Seven  percent  gave  conditional  or 
uncertain  responses  to  this  question,  and  for  the  remainder,  the  ques- 
tion was  inappropriate. 

When  asked  what  they  did  about  problems  that  arose  on  the  job, 
twenty  percent  said  that  they  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  them- 
selves. Six  percent  said  they  would  first  attempt  to  solve  it  by 
themselves  and  then  seek  help  if  not  successful.  Fourteen  percent 
said  that  they  would  immediately  seek  help  from  their  co-workers  or 
supervisors  or  others  away  from  the  job.  Only  one  mother  mentioned 
withdrawal  or  an  affective  reaction  in  response  to  problems  on  the  , 
job,  and  two  mothers  denied  that  there  were  ever  any  problems  which 
arose  ft  work.  For  the  remainder  of  the  mothers,  the  question  was 
either  inappropriate  or  the  responses  were  unclass  if  iable . 

When  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  co- 
workers, five  percent  indicated  that  the  question  did  not  apply  as 
they  worked  alone.  Approximately  eleven  percent  said  that  doing  all 
of  one's  own  work  was  the  best  method  for  getting  along,  while  four 
percent  said  that  ignoring  the  co-workers  was  the  best  method.  Fifteen 
percent  said  that  being  sociable  or  friendly  was  the  best  method,  and 
ten  percent  said  that  being  tolerant  of  others  was  the  preferred 
method.  For  the  remainder  of  the  mothers,  the  question  was  inappror 
priate. 

When  asked  how  best  to  get  along  with  bosses  or  supervisors,  six 
percent  again  indicated  that  they  worked  alone.  Thirty-three  percent 
said  doing  one's  work  properly  was  the  best  method,  while  less  than 
four  percent  mentioned  that  doing  more  than  one's  share  was  the  best 
method.  Only  one  mother  mentioned  respect  as  the  key  to  getting  along 
with  the  boss,  while  one  other  mother  mentioned  flattery.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  mothers,  the  question  was  not  appropriate. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  arc-a. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Significantly  more  upper-middle  class  than  upper-lower  class 
mothers  did  not  work,  and  listed  their  only  occupation  as  housewife. 
Thus,  significantly  more  upper-lower  class  than  upper-middle  class 
mothers  gave  responses  classified  in  one  of  the  categories  describing 
various  reasons  for  acquiring  the  job  currently  held.  When  asked  what 
the  job  was  like,  significantly  more  upper-lower  class  than 


upper-middle  class  mothers  gave  purely  descriptive  responses  without 
evalua  t ing  the  job.  When  specifically  asked  how  well  they  like  their 
job,  significantly  more  upper-lower  than  upper-middle  class  mothers 
gave  positive  evaluations  of  the  job.  Both  of  these  significant  dif- 
ferences are  biased  by  the  fact  that  more  upper-lower  class  mothers 
work.  The  significant  differences  observed  with  the  item  concerning 
what  is  liked  most  about  the  job  are  also  biased  due  to  this  factor  so 
that  significantly  more  upper-middle  class  mothers  give  responses 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  work,  while  more  upper-lower 
class  mothers  give  a variety  of  reasons  for  liking  the  work  which  are 
combined  into  a single  category.  Exactly  the  same  situation  holds  for 
the  responses  to  the  item  asking  the  mothers  what  they  dislike  the 
most  about  the  work.  The  same  bias  is  found  with  the  item  asking 
whether  or  not  the  mothers  would  choose  the  same  type  of  work,  given  a 
second  chance.  That  is,  the  only  significant  difference  is  found  with 
the  category  assigned  to  responses  where-  the  mother  does  not  work. 

The  same  bias  also  appears  with  the  items  concerning  how  best  to  get 
along  with  co-workers,  and  with  bosses  and  supervisors. 

111.  Personal  Characteristics 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  what  was  their  reaction  to  general  criticism,  thirty 
percent  of  the  mothers  gave  conditional  responses  and  a rational 
analysis  of  the  situation,  or  they  engaged  iv.t  rational  verbal  inter- 
action with  those  who  criticized  them.  Seventeen  percent  of  the 
mothers  said  that  they  took  the  criticism  well  or  laughed  it  off  and 
another  five  percent  said  that  they  ignored  all  criticism.  Thirty- 
three  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  they  became  depressed  or 
anxious  when  criticized  or  that  they  took  criticism  poorly,  and  ten 
percent  said  that  they  got  mad,  argued,  or  made  excuses  to  the  person 
who  criticized  them. 

The  mothers  were  then  asked  to  describe  their  reactions  when 
specifically  criticized  by  their  husbands.  Twenty  percent  indicated 
that  they  utilized  either  cognitive  rational  analysis  or  rational 
verbal  interaction  with  the  husband.  Twenty-one  percent  indicated 
that  they  either  took  it  well  or  laughed  it  off,  while  five  percent 
indicated  that  they  simply  ignored  such  criticism.  Twenty-one  percent 
of  the  mothers  said  that  they  reacted  with  negative  (depressed  or 
anxious)  affect  or  took  criticism  very  poorly,  while  seventeen  percent 
mentioned  anger  or  defensive  verbal  behavior  as  their  primary  reaction. 
Less  than  four  percent  said  that  they  were  never  criticized  by  their 
husbands  and  the  remaining  fourteen  percent  gave  unclass  if  iable 
responses  or  no  information. 

When  asked  how  they  reacted  to  criticism  by  friends,  twenty-one 
percent  mentioned  either  rational  analysis  or  rational  verbal 
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interaction,  while  around  twenty-two  percent  said  that  they  took  it 
well  or  laughed  it  off.  Approximately  fifteen  percent  claimed  to 
ignore  criticism  by  friends,  while  ten  percent  indicated  negative 
affective  reactions  or  taking  the  criticism  very  poorly.  Six  percent 
said  that  they  became  angry  or  engaged  in  defensive  verbal  behavior 
and  fifteen  percent  claimed  that  they  were  never  criticized  by  their 
friends. 

When  asked  how  they  reacted  to  criticism  by  their  children,  fifteen 
percent  mentioned  rational  analysis  and  conditional  responses.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  said  that  they  took  it  well,  while  thirteen  percent 
indicated  that  they  ignored  such  criticism.  Fourteen  percent  of  the 
mothers  indicated  negative  depressive  or  anxious  affect  as  their  reac- 
tion, and  no  mother  said  that  she  reacted  with  humor  or  laughed  it  off. 
Approximately  five  percent  said  that  they  engaged  in  defensive  verbal 
behavior,  and  eight  percent  said  that  they  engaged  in  rational  verbal 
behavior  with  the  child.  Only  one  mother  mentioned  a hostile  affective 
reaction,  and  eleven  percent  claimed  that  they  were  never  criticized 
by  their  child. 

The  mothers  were  then  asked  what  sorts  of  things  made  them  angry. 
Approximately  twenty-seven  percent  mentioned  petty  annoyances  of  the 
type  that  the  majority  of  individuals  are  constantly  exposed  to,  while 
fourteen  percent  mentioned  others'  treatment  of  them  of  a more  serious 
or  long-lasting  nature  (such  as  cruelty,  being  cheated  or  lied  to  or 
being  unjustly  accused  of  some  action).  Less  than  four  percent  men- 
tioned sources  of  anger  originating  with  the  self  or  onds  own  poor 
performance,  but  twenty-eight  percent  mentioned  their  child  or  children 
as  the  primary  source  of  anger.  Six  percent  mentioned  the  mistreat- 
ment of  other  people  as  the  main  source  of  anger,  and  approximately 
nineteen  percent  mentioned  annoying  behavior  of  others  (not  directed 
< toward  the  subject)  whether  impersonal  others,  groups,  the  husband,  or 

co-workers.  Only  one  mother  claimed  to  never  become  angry,  and  the 
j remainder  gave  unclass  if  iable  responses. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

i. 

i 1.  Age 

f There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 

* 2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

There  were  no  significant  differences  involving  socioeconomic 
j;  status. 

v 3.  Sex 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  area. 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER-CORRELATIONS 


Child  Behavior 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

Ten  out  oi:  r.he  thirty-six  possible  correlations  were  significant, 
all  of  them  positive.  The  most  striking  relationship  was  that  between 
Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and  every  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  variable,  i.e.,  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation,  Attitude, 
Persistence  and  Engagement  assessed  on  two  different  questions  in  the 
interview  schedule. 


Engagement  also  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area.  Attitude  correlated  with  Activity 
Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  when  the  level  was  defined  as 
the  number  of  organized  groups  belonged  to.  Attitude  also  was  corre- 
lated with  Activity  Level  when  it  was  defined  as  the  number  of  hobbies. 
Persistence  was  correlated  with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  . 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 


Three  out  of  the  thirty  possible  correlations  were  significant,  all 
of  them  positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  corre- 
lated with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother 
and  Persistence  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized both  by  the  mother  and  the  father. 


Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 
There  were  no 
Task  Achievement 


(Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 
significant  correlations. 

(Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 
significant  correlations. 

(Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 
significant  correlations. 

(Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 


Two  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them 
positive.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  assessed  on  two 
different  questions  in  the  interview  was  correlated  positively  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  7 

One  out  of  the  eighteen  possible  correlations  was  significant. 

Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations  defined 
as  getting  along  well  with  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

Three  out  of  the  twenty-four  correlations  were  significant,  all  of 
them  positive.  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was 
correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general,  while  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

One  out  of  the  fifteen  possible  correlations  was  significant. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  was  correlated 
positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations 
defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 

Five  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty  were  significant,  all  of 
them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the 
mother  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  both  mother  and  father.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
both  mother  and  father  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the 
fr.ther  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in 
general. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  13 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  a possible  twelve.  Coping 
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Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations  defined  as  getting  along  well 
with  other  children  was  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt 
was  correlated  with  Copin g Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall  twenty-seven  out  of  a possible  two  hundred  seventy-five 
correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them  positive. 

Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  had  the  most  signifi- 
cant correlations  with  other  variables,  seven  in  all.  Initiation  was 
correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness,  Initiation,  Attitude,  Persistence 
and  Engagement  assessed  by  two  different  questions  in  the  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic)  area.  It  also  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother. 

Three  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with  any  other 
variable.  They  were  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations 
when  criticized  by  other  children  and  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Imple- 
mentation in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

Four  out  of  the  eighteen  possible  correlations  were  significant, 
two  negative  and  two  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  arid  Initiation  in 
the  Task  Ach ievement  (Academic)  area  were  correlated  positively  with 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academ- 
ic) was  correlated  negatively  with  parent's  satisfaction  with  child's 
Academic  Task  Achievement,  while  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  Con- 
tacting school. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 

One  correlation  out  of  the  twelve  was  significant.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Occupational  Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  19 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)-Table  20 

Two  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them 
negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  assessed  on 
two  different  questions  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Occupa- 
tional Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eighteen.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with 
Parental  Attitude  toward  importance  of  school.. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

Two  out  of  the  fifteen  possible  correlations  were  significant. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration,  while  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  discipline^  by  the  mother  was  correlated  positively 
with  parent's  satisfact ion  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement . 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

i 

Three  out  of  the  ten  correlations  were  significant,  two  positive 
and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  father  and 
by  mother  was  correlated  positively  with  reason  for  the  child  having 
a job  around  the  house,  development  of  the  child's  personality  receive 
ing  a high  score;  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the 
father  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  fifteen  were  significant,  one  positive 
and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by 
the  mother  was  correlated  positively  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Atti- 
tude toward  importance  of  school. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

Two  out  of  the  nine  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  was  correlated 
negatively  with  parent's  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task 
Achievement  and  Parental  Initiation  in  Contacting  School. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 

One  out  of  the  four  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  Par- 
ental Occupational  Aspiration. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

One  out  of  the  six  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  negatively  with  parental  atti- 
tude toward  importance  of  school. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

Two  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother  and  with 
the  father  was  correlated  with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 

One  out  of  the  eight  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively  with 
reason  for  the  child  having  a job  around  the  house,  child's  personality 
development  receiving  a high  score. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall  twenty-two  out  of  two  hundred  eight  correlations  were  sig- 
nificant, ten  of  them  negative  and  twelve  of  them  positive. 

Parental  Occupational  Aspiration  and  Parental  Academic  Aspiration 
had  most  correlations  with  other  variables.  Both  had  five. 
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Academic  Aspiration  was  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  and 
Initiation  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother. and  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  father  and  with  mother.  All  correlations  were  posi- 
tive . 

Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  positively  with  Initiation 
in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  negatively  with  Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  as  assessed  on  two  different  questions, 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  and 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Quite  a large  number  of  variables  had  no  significant  correlations 
with  other  variables.  Twelve  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area  and  two 
in  the  Parent  Attitude  area.  The  Child  Behavior  variables  were  Atti- 
tude, Engagement  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic), 
Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  defined  as  number  of 
groups  belonged  to  and  also  as  number  of  hobbies,  Implementation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  the  mother,  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations  defined 
as  getting  along  well  with  other  children  and  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  criticized  by  other  children,  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  when  angry 
with  a friend. 

The  variables  in  the  Parent  Attitude  area  both  related  to  parent's 
concept  of  the  major  function  of  school. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

Four  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
negative.  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Parental  Implementation  in  Schoolwork,  while  Engage- 
ment assessed  on  two  different  questions  and  Initiation  in  Task  V' 
Achievement  (Academic)  all  were  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Implementation  in  Homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  35 

Two  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them  negative.  Coping 
Effectiveness  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  were 
correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic).* 


*See  scaling  manual  for  correct  interpretation. 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

Three  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  were  correlated  with  Positive  Affect  father-child  inter- 
action, while  Attitude  toward  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  was  correla- 
ted posit  ively  with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  39 

One  out  of  the  twelve  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Imple- 
mentation in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  with  Degree 
of  Guidance  by  parents. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  AO 

One  out  of  a possible  thirty  correlations  was  significant.  Activity 
Level  defined  as  number  of  hobbies  was  correlated  positively  with 
Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

One  out  of  the  six  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  a possible  ten,  one  posi- 
tive and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something 
by  the  mother  was  correlated  negatively  with  parental  implementation 
in  homework,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father 
was  correlated  positively  with  the  same  variable. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

Three  out  of  the  ten  possible  correlations  were  significant,  all  of 
them  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  was 
correlated  negatively  both  with  Parental  Directedness*  and  Degree  of 
Guidance  given  by  parents  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area. 
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*See  scaling  manual. 


Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  was  correlated  with 
Parental  Directedness*  only. 

Authority  x Interpresonal  Relations  - Table  44 

Only  one  out  of  the  twenty-five  correlations  was  significant. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  was  correlated 
with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  46 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47 

One  out  of  the  six  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  feelings  were  hurt  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  49 

One  out  of  the  three  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations  defined  as  getting  along  well 
with  other  children  was  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
given  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

One  correlation  out  of  four  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
in  the  Anxiety  area  was  correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by.  parents 
in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

Two  out  of  the  ten  correlations  were  significant,  both  of  them  nega- 
tive, Implementation  in  Anxiety  was  correlated  negatively  with 
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Activity  Level  father-child  interaction  and  Positive  Affect  father- 
child  interaction. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  for  Aggression  x Task 
Achievement  (Academic),  Table  54,  for  Aggression  x Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic),  Table  55,  or  for  Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations, 
Table  56. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

One  out  of  the  six  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  friends  was  correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by 
parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Summary 

Overall  twenty-four  out  of  two  hundred  thirty-five  correlations 
were  significant,  fifteen  negative  and  nine  positive. 

Two  variables  had  five  correlations  with  the  other  variables. 

These  were  Parental  Implementation  in  Homework  and  Parental  Directed- 
ness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Parental  Implementation  was 
correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
the  father,  negatively  with  Engagement  assessed  on  two  different  ques- 
tions and  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother. 

Parental  Dlrectedness  was  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  both  father  and  mother  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  feelings  were  hurt  by  other  children. 

Ten  variables  did  not  correlate  with  any  other  variable.  Eight  of 
these  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area  and  two  in  the  Parent  Treatment 
of  Child  area.  The  Child  Behavior  variables  were  Activity  Level  and 
Initiation  assessed  on  two  questions  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic), 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother,  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  other  children  and  Coping  Effectiveness  with 
Aggression  in  general  and  when  angry  with  father  and  with  mother. 

The  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  were  Activity  Level  mother- 
child  interaction  and  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  Interper- 
sonal Relations. 
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Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  58 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty- four  were  significant, 
two  negative  and  one  positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  her  husband  was  correlated  negatively  with  child's 
Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  while  mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  was  correlated  negatively 
with  child's  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  and  positively 
with  child's  Persistence. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

Six  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty-four  were  significant . 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general  was  correlated 
positively  with  child's  Activity  Level  defined  as  number  of  organized 
groups  belonged  to  and  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic), 
while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Activity  Level  defined  both  as  number  of  orga- 
nized groups  belonged  to  and  as  number  of  hobbies,  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness and  with  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty  were  significant. 

Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  was 
correlated  positively  both  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  dis- 
ciplined by  mother  and  when  criticized  by  father. 

Interpersonal  Relat ions  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  was  correlated 
positively  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other 
children. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  eight,  the  mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  correlating  negatively 
with  child's  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Interpersonal  Relat  ions  x Aggression  - Table  63 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  sixteen  was  significant,  mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  correlating  posi- 
tively with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the 
mother. 
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Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  five.  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  was  correlated  positively  with 
Activity  Level  as  defined  by  number  of  hobbies. 

Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  four  mother's  Co.ping 
Effectiveness  with  Aggression  correlating  positively  with  child's 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  same  area. 

Summary 

Overall  sixteen  out  of  one  hundred  thirty  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant, three  of  them  negative  and  thirteen  of  them  positive. 

Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  children  had 
the  largest  number  of  correlations  with  other  variables,  seven  in  all. 
It  was  correlated  positively  with  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement 
(Academic),  with  Activity  Level  both  defined  as  number  of  organized 
groups  belonged  to  and  as  number  of  hobbies,  Initiation  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area,  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  and  when  criticized  by 
the  father  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Thirteen  variables,  all  in  the  Child  Behavior  area,  had  no  signifi- 
cant correlations  with  variables  in  the  Parent  Behavior  area. 
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Parent  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  twelve. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 

There  were  two  significant  correlations,  one  negative  and  one  posi- 
tive. Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration,  while  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  criticized  by  the  husband  was  correlated  positively  with 
child's  reason  for  having  a job  around  the  house. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  76 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Only  three  out  of  a possible  forty  correlations  were  significant, 
one  negative  and  two  positive.  Eight  out  of  the  thirteen  variables 
had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables.  Five  of  these 
were  Parent  Attitude  variables  and  three  Parent  Behavior  variables. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 
There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  eight. 


Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  was  corre- 
lated positively  with  Parental  Implementation  of  Schoolwork. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  twenty. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  tier  ^husband  was  corre- 
lated negatively  with  Activity  Level  father-child  interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  five,  mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  correlating  negatively  with 
Degree  of  Parental  Guidance  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations.  Aggression  had  no  signifi- 
cant correlations  either  with  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  Table  82, 
Interpersonal  Relations,  Table  83,  or  Anxiety,  Table  84. 

Summary 

Ttyree  out  of  a possible  fifty  correlations  were  significant,  two 
negative  and  one  positive.  Eleven  of  the  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations,  eight  of  them  in  the  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  area  and 
three  in  the  Parent  Behavior  area. 

Parent  Attitude 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  nine  were  significant,  one  of 
them  positive  and  one  of  them  negative.  Parent's  satisfaction  with 
child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated  positively  with  Par- 
ental conception  of  the  major  function  of  school  while  Parental  Initia- 
tion in  contacting  school  was  correlated  negatively  with  the  same 
variable. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 


Summary 


The  only  significant  correlations  came  in  the  Task  Achievement 
(Academic)  x School  matrix. 

Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  88 

There  were  no  significant  correlation. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  ten.  Par- 
ental Implementation  of  Homework  was  correlated  positively  with  Activi- 
ty Level  mother-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 

One  out  of  the  two  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Parental 
Implementation  of  Schoolwork  correlating  positively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  given  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  a possible  ten. 
Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  was  correlated 
both  with  Activity  Level  and  Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 


Four  out  of  a possible  thirty-three  correlations  were  significant, 
two  negative  and  two  positive.  Three  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations.  They  were  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction. 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
area  and  Degree  of  Parental  Guidance  in  Interpersonal  Relations. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  94 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  fifteen  was  significant.  Parent's 
satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  was  correlated 
negatively  with  Positive  Affect  mother-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 

There  were  no  significant  correlations.  , 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  four.  Par- 
ental Occupational  Aspiration  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Implementation  of  Schoolwork. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  99 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  four  were  significant,  one  of 
them  positive  and  one  of  them  negative.  The  reason  for  the  child 
having  a job  around  the  house  was  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and:  positively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  the  same  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  ten,  reason 
for  the  child  having  a job  around  the  house  correlating  positively 
with  Positive  Affect  father-child  interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  six.  Par- 
ental Attitude  toward  importance  of  school  was  correlated  negatively 
with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonaca- 
demic) . 
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School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Overall  six  out  of  a possible  eighty  correlations  were  significant, 
four  negative  and  two  positive.  Nine  variables  had  no  significant 
correlation.  Four  of  them  were  in  the  Parent  Attitude  area  and  five  in 
the  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  area. 
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MOTHER/FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER/FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Description  of  the  Sample 


The  mothers  and  fathers  agreed  very  closely  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  family  composition.  Moreover,  they  were  very  similar  as  to 
birthplace,  age  distribution,  and  amount  of  education.  They  agreed 
closely  in  describing  their  children's  health  histories  and,  indeed, 
on  all  of  the  descriptions  of  family  characteristics  covered  by  the 
first  twenty-two  questions  in  the  interview. 

Child  Relevant  and  Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

The  mothers  and  fathers,  as  groups,  agreed  almost  completely  in  the 
way  they  distributed  their  ratings  of  their  children's  academic 
achievement  and  feelings  about  school.  In  explaining  why  the  child 
feels  as  he  does  about  school,  however,  twice  as  many  fathers  as 
mothers  attributed  it  to  the  child's  recognizing  schooling  as  a way  to 
improve  himself  or  get  ahead  in  life.  A third  of  the  fathers  selected 
this  explanation. 

Both  sets  of  parents  agreed  closely  in  describing  things  they  did 
to  encourage  the  child  in  his  schoolwork.  As  might  be  expected,  twice 
as  large  a percentage  of  fathers  (almost  forty-five  percent)  had  never 
met  the  child's  teacher. 

In  discussing  how  the  child  reacted  to  homework,  twice  as  many 
fathers  as  mothers  (over  fifty  percent)  reported  that  the  child  seldom 
had  any.  This  discrepancy  probably  means  that  the  fathers  simply  paid 
the  subject  less  attention  and  were  less  well  informed  than  the  mothers. 
Both  sets  of  parents  agreed  closely,  however,  in  describing  the  child's 
style  of  coping  with  homework  when  it  is  clear  that  he  has  some  to  do. 
They  agreed  to  a great  extent  that  neither  of  them  found  it  necessary 
to  do  anything  to  get  the  child  to  do  his  homework,  in  most  cases. 

They  also  agreed  that  most  of  their  children  tended  to  procrastinate  a 
good  deal  before  getting  at  their  homework.  Obviously,  both  mother 
and  father  felt  this  was  normal,  did  not  see  it  interfering  with  even- 
tual completion  of  the  homework,  and  consequently  seldom  saw  a need  to 
intervene.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  both  parents  reported  that  if 
the  child  found  he  had  been  doing  his  homework  the  wrong  way  he  would 
start  over  to  do  it  right,  whether  or  not  it  made  him  feel  annoyed  or 
unhappy.  Clearly,  these  parents  in  Austin  feel  that  they  can  leave 
their  children  to  their  own  resources,  or  to  guidance  from  the  school, 
where  homework  is  concerned. 

Mothers  and  fathers  agreed  closely  about  the  nature  of  the  school's 
responsibility  and  mission,  most  seeing  it  as  a matter  of  providing  a 
general  education,  first  of  all,  with  the  instilling  of  culture'and 
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the  liberal  arts  as  an  important  secondary  theme.  Both  mothers  and 
fathers  then  gave  specific  mention  to  the  school's  role  in  helping  the 
child  learn  to  get  along  with  other  people  and  to  give  him  some  active 
guidance  in  this  direction,  as  in  teaching  him  good  manners.  Literally 
no  parents  thought  to  describe  the  school's  main  responsibility  as 
preparation  for  college  or  preparation  for  an  adult  vocation.  Voca- 
tional preparation  rather  clearly  is  something  these  parents  see  taking 
place  apart  from  formal  schooling,  somehow,  although  presumably  they 
would  say,  if  asked,  that  the  attitudes  and  work  habits  they  expect 
the  school  to  instill  would  be  a necessary  foundation  for  adult  work 
(see  below).  Perhaps  they  think  of  job  skills  as  something  that  will, 
and  should  be,  learned  on  the  job;  or  perhaps  only  in  senior  high 
school,  if  they  are  to  be  taught  in  school  at  all. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  pattern  appeared  in  the  replies  of  mothers 
in  all  countries.  Everywhere,  parents  viewed  the  school's  two  primary 
functions  as  intellectual  training  and  training  in  desirable  forms  of 
social  behavior. 

Fathers  and  mothers  agreed  that  school  is  either  the  most  important 
part  of  a child's  life  (about  thirty-five  percent  said  this)  or  a very 
important  part  (another  sixty  percent).  Only  one  mother  and  no  fathers 
described  it  as  "unimportant."  The  reasons  they  gave  for  its  impor- 
tance were  closely  similar,  too.  The  greatest  weight  was  given  to  its 
contribution  to  children's  social  development;  next,  to  its  usefulness 
for  betting  better  jobs  or  making  more  money;  and,  finally,  its  impor- 
tance in  the  child's  personal  development  toward  a happy,  self-respec- 
ting life.  The  practical  utility  of  education  for  economic  advancement 
did  emerge  here;  although  still  not  as  a matter  of  training  in  voca- 
tional skills,  specifically. 

11.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

Mothers  and  fathers  had  about  the  same  aspirations  and  expectations 
for  their  children's  education.  The  vast  majority  (seventy-five  per- 
cent of  fathers  and  eighty-five  percent  of  mothers)  hoped  their  child 
would  graduate  from  college.  What  is  more,  sixty-three  percent  of  the 
fathers  and  seventy-one  percent  of  the  mothers  expected  that  this 
would  happen.  An  additional  fifteen  percent,  in  each  case,  thought 
their  child  would  get  at  least  some  college-level  training.  This  is 
not  surprising  at  the  upper-middle  class  level,  of  course;  but,  con- 
sidering the  inclusion  of  the  skilled  worker  sample,  it  speaks  force- 
fully of  the  universality  with  which  college  has  come  to  be  viewed  as 
almost  an  automatic  expectation  for  the  vast  majority  of  American 
youth. 

When  asked  to  describe  the  future  careers  they  would  like  to  see 
their  children  pursue,  mothers  and  fathers  agreed  to  a large  extent . 
About  half  of  the  parents,  including  some  from  both  sdcipedonothic  ‘ 
levels",  hoped  their  children  would  have  middle-class  kihd.9'>^>  jbb8.  A 
sizable  proport  ion  of  both  mothers  and  fathers* : however  (thlitty-aeven 
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percent  and  thirty-three  percent,  respectively),  were  willing  for  the 
child  to  pursue  any  career  he  might  choose,  any  career  that  would 
fulfill  his  life,  or  "anything  decent  or  moral."  Only  about  five  per- 
cent of  parents  had  no  preference  at  all,  or  had  not  thought  about  it. 
Both  sets  of  parents  had  similar  views  about  the  kinds  of  careers  they 
would  not  want  for  their  children:  notably,  low-status  or  morally 
questionable  jobs.  They  were  in  close  agreement,  too,  in  their  view 
of  their  children's  career  aspirations  and  of  their  children's  proba- 
ble, eventual  careers. 

111.  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement 


Mothers  and  fathers  largely  described  the  amount  of  their  children's 
out-of-school  activities  in  similar  tones;  but  a considerably  higher 
proportion  of  fathers  (thirty  percent  as  compared  to  eleven  percent  of 
the  mothers)  named  only  two  or  three  activities.  Most  mothers,  proba- 
bly through  greater  familiarity  with  their  children's  use  of  time, 
named  a larger  number  of  activities.  The  particular  activities 
described  by  both  mothers  and  fathers  were  similar.  The  one  difference 
was  that  fathers  reported  a somewhat  larger  number  of  activities  the 
child  shared  with  them  than"  did  the  mothers  in  describing  activities 
the  father  and  child  shared.  Both  parents  had  substantially  the  same 
view  of  the  child's  participation  in  organized  groups,  such  as  church 
youth  groups,  sport  clubs,  neighborhood  "gangs,"  and  the  like;  and  they 
described  the  children's  hobbies  in  similar  terms. 


Both  parents  agreed  in  describing  the  jobs  or  chores  the  child  per- 
forms at  home.  There  was  one  difference  in  describing  the  reasons  for 
giving  the  child  such  duties.  Twice  as  many  fathers  (thirty-five  per- 
cent) as  mothers  (fifteen  percent)  saw  it  as  a way  for  the  child  to 
learn  useful  skills  or  qualities  (apart  from  "learning  to  be  responsi- 
ble," which  was  a different  category).  No  differences  appeared  in  the 
amount  of  supervision  the  parents  reported.  Mothers  tended  to  be  a 
little  more  conservative  than  fathers  in  evaluating  how  well  the  child 
did  his  chores. 


Curiously,  in  talking  about  whether  the  child  has  regular  work  out- 
side the  house,  many  mothers  and  fathers  did  not  agree.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  fathers  said  the  child  did  not,  whereas  only  thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  said  this.  Conversely,  a simple  "yes,"  without 
further  information,  was  given  by  forty  percent  of  the  mothers  and 
only  twenty  percent  of  the  fathers.  Either  these  mothers  and  fathers 
have  a different  conception  of  "a  regular,  outside  job";  or  the  mothers 
are  better  informed  about  how  their  children  spend  their  time  out  of 
school.  In  any  case,  both  parents  tended  to  agree  on  how  their  chil- 
dren feel  about  such  jobs  as  they  may  have,  why  the  child  is  working, 
and  how  hard  and  self-re liantly  he  works  at  it. 
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IV.  Authority 


When  asked  how  they  go  about  getting  the  child  to  do  something, 
both  mothers  and  fathers  overwhelmingly  selected  either  "a  rational 
explanation"  or  "ask  him;  and  then  tell  him  if  asking  doesn't  work." 
Only  three  mothers  and  no  fathers  said  that  they  simply  "tell  him"  or 
otherwise  give  a flat  order.  No  parent  admitted  making  threats  of 
punishment.  (No  parents  did  in  any  country,  which  would  represent 
something  of  a millenium  in  child-rearing  if  one  did  not  suspect  * 
strong  social-desirability  influence  on  these  parental  self- descrip-' 
tions.)  It  does  appear  highly  significant,  nonetheless,  that  the  tra- 
dition of  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  is  no  longer  acceptable 
to  parents  as  a public  description  of  their  philosophy--and  practice--* 
of  child-rearing  (whatever  some  of  them  may  practice,  in  private). 

What  is  more,  mothers  and  fathers  agreed  strongly  that  their  chil- 
dren most  often  respond  positively  to  this  parental  direction.  Indeed 
the  majority  of  both  parents  reported  no  need  for  parental  follow-up 
to  see  that  the  child  did  as  he  was  asked.  The  only  discrepancy,  was 
that  twelve  percent  of  mothers  but  only  one  father  reported  the  child 
responding  to  parental  correction  in  a purely  emotional  way,  without 
actually  following  that  correction.. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  entirely  true,  in  fact,  more  than  twice  as 
many  fathers  as  mothers  (thirty- three  percent  versus  twelve  percent) 
reported  that  their  primary  way  of  disciplining  or  punishing  their 
child  was  to  discuss  the  situation  with  him  and  explain  why  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  act  as  he  was  asked  to  do.  The  fathers  tended,  in 
general,  to  report  using  positive  rewards  more  often  than  the  mothers, 
and  threats  or  strong  verbal  disapproval  less  often.  They  also  repor- 
ted much  less  often  than  the  mothers  that  the  child  reacts  by  getting 
angry,  grumbling,  withdrawing  or  showing  no  reaction.  It  would  be 
worth  careful  study  to  find  out  if  this  happy  state  of  affairs  does 
actually  obtain  among  these  fathers  and  children;  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  is  because  the  fathers  actually  do  behave  more  rationally  and  posi- 
tively or  because  they  simply  leave  the  difficult  parts  of  child-disci 
plining  largely  to  the  mothers. 

Some  clue  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  the  mothers  described 
the  fathers'  style  of  discipline,  they  depicted  "rational  discussion" 
only  half  as  often  as  did  the  fathers  (fifteen  percent  versus  thirty 
percent).  Furthermore,  ten  percent  of  mothers,  as  opposed  to  no 
fathers,  described  the  father  as  scolding  or  otherwise  expressing  mod- 
erate disapproval.  While  somewhat  more  fathers  than  mothers  (twenty- 
seven  percent  versus  sixteen  percent)  reported  the  father  resorted  to 
severe  "bawling  out,"  a great  many  more  mothers  than  fathers  (thirty- 
seven  percent  versus  fifteen  percent)  described  the  father  as  using 
serious  threats  or  as  depriving  the  child  of  privileges  or  of  freedom 
to  move  around.  It  would  seem,  if  the  mothers'  reports  are  accurate, 
that  the  fathers  are  not  quite  such  paragons  of  calm  reasonableness  as 
they  make  themselves  out  to  be--possibly,  in  all  sincerity. 
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In  describing  how  the  child  reacts  to  the  father’s  discipline, 
there  were  some  further  discrepancies  between  the  mothers'  and  fathers' 
views  of  the  facts.  Fathers,  more  often  than  mothers,  reported  that 
the  child  accepted  the  father's  correction  in  a good  spirit. 

In  describing  the  child's  reaction  to  criticism  from  his  mother, 
the  mothers  reported  simply  "quiet  listening"  much  more  often  than  did 
the  fathers,  who  tended  more  often  to  say  that  the  child  "got  angry" 
at  the  mother.  This  appears  to  be  a general  mental  set  among  the 
fathers,  since  they  also  reported  much  less  often  that  the  child 
"listened  quietly"  to  criticism  from  the  father;  and  they  reported 
more  often  than  did  the  mothers  that  the  child  reacted  with  anger  to 
the  father's  criticism.  Thus,  according  to  the  fathers,  their  children 
get  angry  and  do  not  listen  to  criticism,  much  more  often  than  the 
mothers  report,  whether  the  criticism  originated  with  the  father  or 
the  mother.  Conversely,  the  mothers  saw  their  children  tending  to 
listen  more  and  get  angry  less.  Possibly,  the  mothers  tend  to  elicit 
anger  less  often  than  do  the  fathers. 

V.  Interpersonal  Relations 

When  asked  to  describe  the  child's  relations  with  other  children, 
mothers  tended  to  use  a wider  scale  of  evaluation.  About  thirty-seven 
percent  said  "excellent";  another  forty-five  percent  put  it  about 
average;  and  the  other  eighteen  percent  said  "not  very  well."  By  con- 
trast, sixty-seven  percent  of  the  fathers  put  it  at  "average";  twenty- 
seven  percent,  "excellent";  and  only  five  percent,  "not  very  well." 
Probably,  the  mothers'  descriptions  were  a good  deal  better  informed 
and  more  accurate  than  the  fathers'.  The  fathers  were  more  likely 
than  the  mothers  to  describe  the  child's  social  life  as  consisting  of 
"one  or  two  close  friends,"  rather  than  describe  the  child's  individual 
style  of  social  behavior,  whether  "assertive,"  "gregarious,"  "indepen- 
dent," "changeable,"  or  other  specifically  descriptive  terms  which 
many  of  the  mothers  used. 

Mothers  and  fathers  talked  similarly,  however,  about  what  they  did 
to  help  the  child  get  along  with  other  children,  how  they  saw  peers 
influencing  him,  and  how  they  felt  about  the  peer  influence.  On  the 
whole,  they  either  were  approving  or  conditionally  approving,  or  they 
liked  their  child's  independence  of  any  excessive  peer-group  influence. 
Only  twelve  percent  of  mothers  and  ten  percent  of  fathers  actively 
disliked  the  influence  of  agemates  on  their  child. 

In  identifying  what  a child  should  learn  as  he  is  growing  up,  fifty 
percent  of  the  mothers  named  learning  to  respect  and  get  along  with 
people  as  the  first  priority.  Only  half  as  many  fathers  chose  this. 

Both  mothers  and  fathers  reported  essentially  the  same  picture  of 
their  children's  reactions  to  criticisms  from  other  children. 
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VI.  Anxiety 


Mothers  and  fathers  expressed  essentially  the  same  view  of  what 
worries  their  children,  how  the  children  cope  with  anxiety  and  how 
they  manifest  it.  The  great  majority  of  parents  named  the  war  and 
physical  health  as  the  things  their  children  worry  about. 

VII.  Aggression 

Parents  also  agreed  quite  closely  in  citing  the  things  that  make  the 
children  angry  and  how  the  children  handle  their  anger.  In  most  cases, 
they  reported  the  child  withdrew  or  tried  to  resolve  the  difficulty  by 
talking  it  over. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

After  leaving  school,  considerably  more  fathers  than  mothers  had 
taken  additional  training,  most  notably  in  professional  or  vocational 
skills.  Their  reasons  were  different,  too.  Fathers  much  more  often 
took  further  training  in  order  to  improve  their  vocational  skills  and 
earn  more  money,  while  mothers  most  often  did  it  to  add  to  useful  per- 
sonal skills  or  to  increase  their  helpfulness  to  the  family.  The 
women's  training  tended  to  be  spread  over  a longer  period  of  time, 
with  relatively  fewer  completed  courses  than  were  finished  by  the  men. 
Substantially  more  men  (seventy-two  percent)  than  women  (fifty-one 
percent),  felt  they  had  gained  from  the  additional  education. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

A much  larger  percentage  of  men  (thirty-three  percent)  than  women 
(ten  percent)  said  they  had  actively  chosen  the  kind  of  career  they 
were  pursuing.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  the  mothers  were  full-time 
homemakers  (fifty-three  percent).  The  great  majority  of  the  mothers 
who  worked,  and  of  the  fathers,  said  they  liked  their  work  (eighty- 
seven  percent  and  eighty  percent,  respectively).  Only  eight  percent 
of  the  working  mothers  and  one  father  said  that  they  disliked  their 
jobs.  In  telling  what  they  liked  about  their  jobs,  somewhat  contrary 
to  expectation,  many  more  men  than  women  singled  out  the  factor  of 
having  nice  people  to  work  with  (fifty-five  percent  of  the  men,  com- 
pared to  thirty-three  percent  of  the  working  women).  The  working  women 
more  often  named  some  feature  of  the  work  they  did  as  the  major  source 
of  their  satisfaction.  When  discussing  the  things  they  did  not  like 
about  their  work,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  more  often  (fifty-five 
percent)  named  a particular  feature  of  the  work  than  the  working  wives 
(twelve  percent).  The  women  more  often  said  they  disliked  nothing 
about  their  jobs  (fourteen  percent  versus  five  percent  of  the  me  n) . 
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Only  twenty  percent  of  the  tnen  and  twelve  percent  of  the  working 
mothers  said  they  would  not  choose  the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  had 
it  to  do  over.  More  of  the  tnen  (twenty-eight  percent),  however,  were 
uncertain  or  conditional  in  their  attitude,  compared  with  the  fifteen 
percent  of  the  working  mothers  who  took  this  stance.  Thus,  the  women 
tended  to  have  many  fewer  reservations  about  their  work  than  did  the 
almost-half  of  the  men  who  had  from  mild  to  strong  reservations. 

When  asked  how  they  dealt  with  problems  that  arose  in  their  daily 
work  (now  including  the  homemakers),  far  more  women  than  men  (fifty- 
seven  percent  versus  twenty  percent)  said  they  turned  for  help  to 
their  spouse  or  to  a friend  away  from  the  job.  Twice  as  many  men 
(forty  percent)  as  women  (twenty  percent)  said  they  solved  such  prob- 
lems by  themselves. 

As  for  "the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss,"  seventy-four 
percent  of  the  working  mothers  and  fifty-two  percent  of  the  men  said, 
"do  your  work  well"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Another  twenty-eight 
percent  of  the  men  reported  that  the  question  did  not  apply,  since 
they  worked  by  themselves. 

III.  Personal  Characteristics 

In  describing  their  own  reactions  to  criticism,  in  general,  the 
mothers  and  fathers  displayed  no  significant  differences,  although  the 
men  tended  to  report  analyzing  the  criticism  rationally,  more  often 
(forty-eight  percent  versus  thirty  percent  of  the  women).  The  women 
more  often  discussed  their  feelings,  whether  "taking  it  well"  (seven- 
teen percent  versus  seven  percent  of  the  men)  or  "getting  hurt  or 
depressed"  (thirty-five  percent  versus  seventeen  percent  of  the  men). 
When  criticized  by  their  spouse,  more  of  the  men  claimed  to  react  with 
a rational  analysis  than  did  the  women  (forty-two  versus  twenty  per- 
cent). The  same  kind  of  difference  was  reported  in  reaction  to  criti- 
cism from  friends;  and  more  women  reported  "ignoring  it"  (fifteen  per- 
cent versus  ten  percent)  or  defensively  countering  the  criticism 
verbally  (seventeen  percent  versus  two  percent  of  the  men).  Still  in 
the  same  vein,  a larger  proportion  of  fathers  than  mothers  (thirty-five 
versus  fourteen  percent)  claimed  to  react  by  rationally  analyzing 
criticisms  from  their  own  children. 

The  mothers  reported  that  when  they  got  angry,  it  was  far  more 
often  over  petty  annoyances  (twenty-eight  percent)  than  in  the  case  of 
the  fathers'  reports  (two  percent).  More  of  the  fathers  said  they  got 
angry  about  someone  mistreating  another  person,  or  an  animal.  Once 
angered,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  way  mothers  and  fathers  acted, 
as  they  reported  it.  The  two  most  frequent  reactions  were  either  to 
express  the  anger  vocally  or  try  to  calm  down  or  not  show  the  anger. 
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IV.  Occupational  Values 

The  mothers  and  fathers,  as  groups,  agreed  quite  closely  with  each 
other  in.  their  ranking  of  the  Occupational  Values.  The  only  signifi- 
cant difference  occurred  on  the  item  about  Following  the  Father's  Occu- 
pation. Seventy-six  percent  of  the  mothers,  but  only  fifty-four  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  gave  this  a rank  among  the  top  three  of  the  fifteen 
items;  and  the  rest  of  the  fathers  scattered  the  item  farther  down  the 
scale  than  did  the  mothers. 
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JAPAN 


INTRODUCTION 

This  Is  a brief  review  of  the  educational  situations,  the  parents' 
educational  concerns,  and  the  sampling  method  of  interviewed  parents 
which  may  be  needed  for  the  understanding  of  Japanese  interview  data. 

Educational  Situations  and  Parents'  Educational  Concerns  in  Japan 

In  Japan  where  social  mobility  is  great,  what  decides  the  future  of 
children  is,  first  of  all,  their  school  career.  That  is,  if  someone 
receives  only  compulsory  education,  it  is  an  unfavorable  condition  to 
him  while  graduation  from  a well-reputated  university  means  very  much 
for  him.  Therefore,  even  the  parents  of  lower  social  status  want  to 
send  their  children  to  college  and/or  university,  though  they  them- 
selves could  not  receive  higher  education.  Thus,  some  characteristic 
features  appear  concerning  Japanese  education.  Firstly,  what  is  impor- 
tant is  not  the  academic  abilities  children  get  in  university,  but  the 
diploma  they  get  there.  The  situation  is  not  different  even  in  case 
of  girls,  either.  That  is,  if  a girl  has  a poor  academic  career,  she 
is  handicapped  in  finding  a mate  who  has  a brilliant  future  prospect. 
Now,  most  universities  confer  diplomas  to  their  students  as  long  as 
they  stay  there  for  a required  number  of  years  and  pay  their  tuition, 
no  matter  whether  they  study  hard  or  not.  Therefore,  what  parents  aim 
at  is  nothing  but  to  send  their  children  to  a well-reputated  univer- 
sity. In  order  to  achieve  this  aim,  they  have  to  send  their  children 
to  an  upper  secondary  school  which  successfully  sends  many  of  its 
graduates  to  well-known  universities.  Then,  in  order  to  enter  a well- 
reputated  upper  secondary  school,  their  children  must  be  in  a well- 
known  lower  secondary  school,  many  of  whose  graduates  go  to  a well- 
reputated  upper  secondary  school.  Every  time  children  enter  a higher 
level  of  school,  they  have  to  go  through  a highly  competitive  entrance 
examination.  In  order  to  have  children  pass  the  exam,  a tremendous 
amount  of  preparatory  education  is  given,  which  often  makes  them  sacri- 
fice the  development  of  their  character,  health,  sociability,  and  crea- 
tivity. This  is  done  even  at  the  age  of  kindergarten  in  its  extreme 
cases.  One  could  say  it  is  desperately  done  all  over  Japan. 

Such  defect,  tragedy,  or  disgrace  of  Japanese  education  has  certain- 
ly given  many  ill  effects  to  several  aspects  of  our  society.  Yet,  the 
parents  and  the  whole  society  must  recognize  the  existence  of  the  sys- 
tem. Needless  to  say,  there  is  much  criticism  of  it,  and  many  reform 
plans  have  been  proposed.  As  this  is  a problem,  however,  where  the 
interests  of  various  kinds  of  people  are  entangled  with  each  other, 
reform  campaigns  have  always  resulted  in  going  halfway  and  being  inef- 
fective. In  o*her  words,  it  may  be  said  that  our  society  still 
approves  the  existence  of  the  system,  though  there  are  many  complaints 
about  it  as  well. 
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What  parents  request  of  teachers  may  be  easily  understood  from  the 
previous  statements.  That  is,  they  ask  teachers  to  assist  their  chil- 
dren and  have  them  successfully  enter  a well-reputated  school  of  higher 
level.  On  the  side  of  the  school,  teachers  well  know  the  parents' 
desire  and  usually  try  to  cooperate  with  them.  Nevertheless,  not  a 
small  number  of  teachers  maintain  noble,  humanistic  ideals.  But  there 
are  many  barriers  which  restrict  their  efforts  to  put  their  ideals 
into  practice. 

Sampling  Method 

First,  each  of  the  eight  subgroups  studied  in  the  First  Stage  was 
divided  into  good  and  poor  groups  by  pupil's  academic  achievement.  As 
all  the  sample  pupils  of  both  ages  in  Japan  had  been  given  the  mathe- 
matics test  and  the  Japanese  language  test  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, each  pupil's  scores  of  the  two  tests  were  added  together  and 
the  medium  of  the  composite  scores  was  obtained  for  each  subgroup. 

Before  the  scores  of  the  two  tests  were  added,  the  scores  were  conver- 
ted so  that  the  full  score  would  be  the  same  in  both  tests.  Thus,  at 
the  obtained  medium  point,  each  subgroup  was  split  into  two  groups  con- 
cerning pupils'  academic  achievement.  From  each  of  thus-obtained  six- 
teen subgroups,  five  pupils  were  random- sampled  and  their  mothers  were 
interviewed.  That  is,  eighty  pupils,  ten  percent  of  the  eight  hundred 
Stage  I sample  pupils,  were  sampled  and  their  mothers  were  made  the 
sample  for  the  mother's  interview.  Then  the  fathers  of  the  half  of  the 
sampled  pupils  were  also  made  the  sample  for  the  father's  interview. 
When  fathers  were  sampled,  in  Subgroup  One  three  fathers  were  taken  out 
of  the  five  whose  children  were  good  academic  achievers  and  two  out  of 
the  five  whose  children  were  poor  academic  achievers  while  in  Subgroup 
Two,  two  were  taken  from  good  achievers  and  three  from  poor  ones.  This 
procedure  was  repeated  in  each  set  of  Subgroups  Three  and  Four,  Five 
and  Six,  and  Seven  and  Eight. 

MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - CHI-SQUARE  REPORT 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  noted  that  no  generalization  can  be  made 
from  the  following  figures,  as  our  subjects  were  not  sampled,  with 
equal  probability,  from  all  ages,  and  especially  not  from  all  the 
social  classes. 


Description  of  the  Sample 

Among  eighty  sample  pupils,  those  who  lived  only  with  their  parents 
were  fifty-six  percent  and  those  who  lived  with  their  relatives  as  well 
as  parents  were  thirty- three  percent.  Most  of  the  relatives  they  lived 
with  were  their  grandparents.  Those  who  lived  with  their  parents  and 
non-relatives  were  eleven  percent.  The  non-relatives  were  employees 
and  roomers. 
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Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  pupils  were  taken  care  of  by 
their  mothers  and  eleven  percent  mentioned  both  parents.  No  one  was 
taken  care  of  by  any  other  person  than  his  or  her  parent.  Regarding 
this  matter,  no  significant  difference  was  found  by  age,  class,  or  sex. 

As  for  mother's  birthplace,  the  percentage  of  mothers  born  in  the 
prefectures  not  adjacent  to  Tokyo,  that  is,  far  from  Tokyo,  was  the 
largest  (fifty-one  percent).  Next  to  it  was  the  percentage  of  mothers 
(thirty-nine  percent)  who  had  been  born  in  some  other  ward  of  Tokyo. 

The  percentage  of  those  born  in  other  places  than  those  mentioned 
above  was  very  small.  No  significant  difference  was  found  by  pupil's 
age  and  sex.  When  examined  by  social  class,  thirty-eight  percent  of 
the  upper- lower  had  been  born  in  the  prefectures  distant  from  Tokyo 
while  sixty-five  percent  of  the  upper-middle  belonged  to  the  same  cate- 
gory. It  means  that  the  women  who  had  been  born  in  the  provinces,  yet 
wealthy  and  with  a high  level  of  schooling,  had  gathered  in  Tokyo.  As 
for  father's  birthplace,  the  number  of  the  fathers  who  had . been  born  in 
the  prefectures  not  adjacent  to  Tokyo  was  the  greatest  (forty-three 
percent).  Next  to  it  was  the  number  of  those  born  in  other  wards  of 
Tokyo  (thirty-nine  percent).  Though  the  general  features  of  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers  were  similar  in  this  respect,  the  men's  mobili- 
ty seems  a bit  less  than  the  women's.  No  significant  difference  was 
observed  on  any  of  the  three  variables.  Therefore,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered that  the  class  difference  observed  among  mothers  did  not  exist 
among  fathers.  It  shows  that,  in  case  of  men,  those  of  lower  class  as 
well  as  of  higher  class  come  to  Tokyo  or  are  absorbed  there  as  labor 
force . 

t 

With  regard  to  mother's  age,  the  percentage  of  those  in  the  age 
range  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  was  the  largest  (thirty-six  percent). 
The  second  was  the  forty  to  forty-four  (thirty  percent).  Needless  to 
say  the  difference  by  child's  age  was  significant.  The  percentage  of 
the  mothers  in  the  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  group  was  larger  among 
the  ten-year-old  children  (fifty  percent)  than  the  fourteen-year-old 
children  (twenty-three  percent).  Naturally,  no  sex  difference  was 
found.  When  it  came  to  social  class,  however,  the  percentage  of  the 
mothers  in  the  forty-five  to  forty-nine  group  was  twenty-five  percent 
among  the  upper- lower  and  significantly  larger  than  the  comparable  per- 
centage (five  percent)  of  the  upper-middle.  It  may  be  that  the  higher 
their  socioeconomic  status,  -the  lower  the  age  at  which  women  cease 
child-bearing.  As  for  father's  age,  the  percentage  of  fathers  in  the 
forty  to  forty-four  age  range  was  thirty-eight  percent,  comprising  the 
largest  group.  The  th irty-nine-or-under , and  the  forty-five  to  forty- 
nine  were  the  second  largest,  their  percentage  being  nineteen  percent 
each.  Naturally  the  difference  by  child's  age  was  significant.  Four- 
teen out  of  forty  fathers  (thirty-five  percent)  were  in  the  thirty- 
nine-or  under  among  the  ten-year-olds  while  only  one  father  (2.5  per- 
cent) was  in  the  same  age  range  among  the  fourteen-year-old.  Though 
it  is  natural  that  no  difference  by^chlldJs  sex  was  observed,  ho  class 
difference  was  noticed,  either.  Fathers  were  different  from  mothers 
in.-4&is  respec  t . 
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For  mother's  occupation,  the  mothers  with  no  work  other  than  house- 
keeping were  seventy  percent,  which  is  a reasonable  figure  in  the 
social  situation  of  Japan.  They  were  followed  by  those  engaging  in 
the  fourth- level  occupations,  skilled  and/or  organized  workers  and 
lower  clerical  workers,  their  percentage  being  sixteen  percent.  Then 
the  third- level  occupations  followed,  which  include  semi-professional 
workers  and  owners  of  small  enterprise.  They  were  six  percent  of  all 
the  mothers.  No  difference  was  observed  either  by  child's  age  or  sex. 
Class  difference,  however,  existed  though  its  existence  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  principle  by  which  the  subjects  were  sampled.  That  is, 
among  the  upper- lower  class  mothers,  thirty  percent  were  engaged  in 
the  fourth- level  occupations  while  only  one  of  the  upper-middle  class 
mothers  was  in  the  fourth  level.  Those  without  any  paid  occupation 
were  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  upper-lower  while  the  equivalent  per- 
centage of  the  upper-middle  was  eighty-three  percent. 

With  regard  to  father's  occupation,  the  largest  number  of  fathers 
belonged  to  the  fourth-level  occupations  (forty-four  percent).  The 
second  largest  group  were  those  engaging  in  the  second- level  (thirty- 
four  percent)  which  includes  professional  persons  and  office  workers 
of  big  business.  The  first  level,  managerial  and  highly  professional, 
were  fifteen  percent.  Regarding  these  three  levels,  the  class  differ- 
ence was  distinct,  while  no  age  or  sex  difference  was  noticed. 

As  for  mother's  education,  the  percentage  of  the  mothers  who  had 
middle-school  education  in  the  old  system  or  upper  secondary  education 
(general  course)  in  the  new  system  was  the  largest  or  forty-eight  per- 
cent. It  was  followed  by  the  graduates  of  upper  elementary  school  in 
the  old  system  and  lower  secondary  school  in  the  new  system,  their 
percentage  being  twenty-five  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  college 
and  university  graduates  were  only  three  percent.  Here  again,  no  dif- 
ference was  noticed  by  child's  age  or  sex,  yet  class  difference  was 
naturally  remarkable,  especially  in  regard  to  the  first  two  levels 
mentioned  above. 

When  it  came  to  father's  education,  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates  was  the  largest.  Its  percentage  was  thirty-four 
percent,  a somewhat  surprising  figure.  This  is  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  college  and  university  enrollment  which  was  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  a large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
correspondence  to  the  social  need  in  the  postwar  Japan.  The  second 
largest  was  the  number  of  graduates  from  upper  elementary  school  in  the 
old  system  and  lower  secondary  school  in  the  new  system,  the  percentage 
being  twenty  percent.  Then  the  graduates  from  higher  school  and-  pro- 
fessional college  in  the  old  system  and  junior  college  in  the  new 
system  were  eighteen  percent  and  those  from  vocational  middle  school 
of  the  old  system  and  vocational  upper  secondary  school  of  the  new 
system  were  sixteen  percent.  Here  again  no  difference  was  noticed  by 
age  or  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  class  difference  was  significant  in 
most  levels  of  school. 


The  general  tendency  of  residence  was  rather  stable.  That  is, 
forty-nine  percent  or  nearly  half  of  them  had  occupied  their  residence 
/for  fifteen  years  or  longer.  Thirteen  percent  had  occupied  eleven  to 
fourteen  years.  Those  who  had  lived  in  their  house  for  five  or  six 
years  and  those  for  one  to  two  years  were  respectively  ten  percent. 

No  significant  difference  was  noticed  by  any  of  the  three  demographic 
variables.  The  same  tendency  was  found  in  the  frequency  of  the  chil- 
dren's change  of  residence  in  their  past  ten  or  fourteen  years  of 
living.  That  is,  fifty  percent  of  them  had  never  moved,  and  twenty- 
six  percent  had  only  moved  once.  Though  the  geographical  mobility  of 
Japanese  people  is  large,  they  seem  to  get  rather  settled  around  the 
age  when  they  bring  up  their  children.  There  were  only  three  cases  of 
the  unusual  situation  where  the  children  had  ever  been  away  from  their 
home,  that  is,  separated  from  their  parents  for  six  months  or  longer. 
They  are  only  four  percent  of  the  sample. 

When  asked  about  the  sample  pupil's  experience  of  hospitalization, 
seventy-six  percent  of  the  mothers  denied  it.  Those  who  had  been  once 
hospitalized  were  twenty-one  percent,  and  there  were  only  two  who  were 
hospitalized  twice.  Even  when  hospitalized,  the  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion was  rather  short,  four  to  seven  days  and  sixteen  to  thirty  days 
were  the  only  categories  where  any  noticeable  percentage  (respectively 
five  percent  of  the  eighty  children  in  each  case)  was  found.  The 
unusual  occasion  where  one  or  both  parents  had  ever  been  away  from 
their  home  for  six  months  or  more  was  found  in  sixteen  percent  of  the 
sample.  In  all  these  cases,  the  father  was  the  one  who  was  away.  No 
difference  by  age,  class,  or  sex  was  found  in  these  items. 

Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  to  describe  their  child  in  terms  of  schoolwork,  sixteen 
percent  replied  in  terms  of  positive  achievement,  forty-three  percent 
in  neutral  terms,  while  fifteen  percent  replied  in  terms  of  negative 
or  poor  achievement.  Though  these  figures  are  noteworthy,  the  mothers 
may  have  avoided  clear  statement  or  tried  to  be  humble  or  modest  as  is 
always  the  case  of  Japanese  women.  It  may  be  also  that  those  mothers' 
level  of  expectation  was  so  high  as  to  make  their  evaluation  rather 
strict.  When  asked  about  their  children's  attitude  toward  school, 
fifty-nine  percent  of  the  mothers  replied  that  their  children  were 
positively  oriented  to  it.  Some  of  these  replies  might  have  been  non- 
commltal,  as  were  the  twenty-one  percent  of  neutral  responses.  There 
were  very  few  strong  positive  (six  percent)  or  negative  (four  percent) 
replies. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "How  do  you  think  he  does  in  school?" 
sixty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  replied  in  terms  of  behavior  rather 
than  performance,  e.g.,  "he  cooperates  well."  The  percentage  giving 
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other  replies  ranged  from  three  percent  to  thirteen  percent. 


The  responses  to  this  question  also  influenced  the  rating  of  satis- 
faction or  lack  of  satisfaction  with  the  child's  schoolwork  resulting 
in  eighty-nine  percent  expressing  neither  satisfaction  nor  dissatisfac- 
tion. When  asked  about  children's  attitude  toward  home  assignment,  the 
mothers'  replies  have  become  quite  definite  and  clear,  much  different 
from  their  replies  to  the  previous  questions.  Though  forty  percent  of 
them  did  not  say  when  their  children  did  their  homework,  those  who 
told  that  their  children  did  it  willingly  and  those  who  replied  that 
their  children  did  it  at  a certain  definite  time  were  each  respectively 
twenty-two  and  a half  percent.  These  two  groups  added  together,  forty- 
five  percent  of  the  mothers  were  replying  that  their  children  had  an 
affirmative  and  positive  attitude  toward  homework.  As  there  was  only 
one  mother  who  gave  a negative  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chil- 
dren's attitude  toward  homework  looked  good  in  their  mothers'  eyes. 
When  viewed  by  their  mothers,  the  children's  way  of  coping  with  their 
homework  was  most  often  self- initiative  (thirty-uine  percent).  It  may 
be,  however,  well  showing  the  real  fact.  The  inference  is  also 
endorsed  by  the  mothers'  responses  to  Item  Thirty-Two.  According  to 
the  mothers'  judgment,  thirty-four  percent  of  the  children  seldom  put 
off  homework,  and  nineteen  percent  never  did.  That  is,  the  number  of 
children  who  took  it  seriously  was  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
those  who  did  not.  The  same  positive  tendency  in  study  was  also 
noticed  in  the  fact  that,  when  asked  what  their  children  would  do  if 
they  were  nearly  finished  with  their  homework  and  found  that  they  had 
been  doing  it  the  wrong  way,  fifty-four  percent  or  over  half  of  the 
mothers  replied  that  their  children  would  spontaneously  start  it  over 
without  being  swayed  by  their  emotion. 

b.  Significant  Differences 


A tendency  was  noticed  for  the  mothers  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  to 
less  frequently  answer  about  the  time  when  their  children  do  their 
homework  than  those  of  the  ten-year-olds.  It  may  indicate  that,  when 
children  get  as  old  as  fourteen  years,  their  mothers  are  not  closely 
concerned  with  their  homework. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

The  mothers  who  acknowledged  their  children's  positive  achievements 
in  schoolwork  were  twenty-eight  percent  in  the  upper-middle  class 
while  they  were  three  percent  in  the  upper-lower  class,  and  the  differ- 
ence was  highly  significant.  On  other  items,  no  significant  difference 
was  noticed. 


1.  Age 
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3. 


Sex 


No  difference  of  statistical  significant  worth  describing  here  was 
not  iced. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

As  it  is  often  experienced  by  many  investigators,  reliable  answers 
are  obtainable  from  parents  and/or  teachers  when  they  are  asked  about 
some  facts.  When  they  are  asked  their  value  judgment,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  above  part  of  the  present  report,  we  must  be  especially  delib- 
erate in  the  interpretation  of  their  replies.  That  is  why  much  inter- 
pretation was  added  in  the  above  description  of  frequencies.  Overall 
interpretation,  therefore,  is  omitted  here. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  special  features  of  the  sample,  especially  that  they  were  taken 
from  only  two  social  classes,  upper-middle  and  upper-lower,  had  much 
affect  on  the  findings  of  this  section. 

When  asked  the  level  of  school  they  wanted  to  send  their  children  to 
sixty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  replied  "as  far  as  to  college." 

Though  the  percentage  includes  those  wishful  responses  accompanied 
with  the  conditioning  clause  of  "if  the  situation  permits,"  it  must  be 
still  considered  a very  large  percentage.  Next  to  it  was  "as  far  as 
to  upper  secondary  school,  general  (i.e.,  non-vocational)  course,"  its 
percentage  being  twenty  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  asked  their 
realistic  expectation,  sixty  percent  replied  "as  far  as  to  college," 
which  is  followed  by  the  twenty-six  percent  expecting  "as  far  as  upper 
secondary  school,  general  course."  Though  the  centroid  was  moved  a 
bit  toward  lower  level,  yet  it  is  surprising  that  over  half  of  the 
mothers,  including  those  of  lower  classes,  not  only  aspired  to  send 
their  children  as  far  as  college,  but  also  considered  it  possible. 

Regarding  mothers'  aspiration  for  their  children's  future  occupa- 
tion, the  percentage  of  the  mothers  aspiring  for  a third-level  job  was 
the  largest  (twenty-four  percent),  which  was  followed  by  the  fifteen 
percent  who  were  aspiring  for  a second- level  job.  Then,  thirteen  per- 
cent left  it  to  the  child's  own  preference,  ten  percent  had  no  prefer- 
ence, and  nine  percent  aspired  for  a first-level  job.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  type  of  occupations  the  mothers  least  liked  to  see  their 
children  take  up  were  immoral  or  illegal  jobs  (twenty-nine  percent) 
and  particular  jobs  (fourteen  percent).  The  mothers  who  replied,  that 
they  did  not  care  or  had  no  occupation  they  especially  disliked  were 
twenty-six  percent.  When  asked  the  type  of  work  they  considered  their 
children,  themselves,  would  like  to  do  regardless  of  their  mother's 
likes  and  dislikes,  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  stated  that  their 
children  wanted  to  get  in  a first-level  occupation,  and  another  fifteen 
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percent  also  named  a second- level  occupation.  There  were  twenty-four 
percent  of  the  mothers  who  mentioned  a third- level  job,  and  those  who 
mentioned  a fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth-level  job  were  eleven  percent  alto- 
gether. In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  sample,  these  figures  are  quite 
understandable.  There  were  also  eight  percent  of  the  mothers  who  had 
no  preference,  another  eight  percent  who  did  not  know  their  children's 
aspirations,  and  nineteen  percent  who  gave  the  answers  classified 
under  the  category  of  "others."  Then,  when  asked  what  occupation  they 
thought  their  children  would  actually  have,  the  first-level  was  five 
percent,  the  second-level  was  fifteen  percent,  the  third- level  was 
thirty  percent,  the  fourth  through  the  sixth  levels  were  eight  percent. 
Thus,  the  center  of  gravity  moved  downward,  and  "no  preference"  and 
"don't  know"  together  increased  to  twenty-four  percent.  These  results 
seem  to  be  quite  natural. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

The  mothers  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  may  be  in  the  situation  where 
they  have  to  think  about  their  children's  future  more  seriously  than 
the  mothers  of  ten-year-olds.  Probably  due  to  this  difference,  the 
former's  replies  were  more  definite  than  those  of  the  latter.  That  is, 
the  mothers  of  the  fourteen-year-olds  showed  significantly  larger  fig- 
ures (thirty  percent  ) than  those  of  the  ten-year-olds  (thirteen 
percent)  in  the  third-level  occupations,  which  the  largest  number  of 
the  whole  sample  named  as  the  work  they  wanted  their  children  to  do  in 
their  future.  As  for  the  least  desired  occupation,  the  former  also 
exceeded  the  latter  (twenty-three  percent  versus  five  percent)  in  the 
category  of  "particular  profession"  while  the  latter  had  a higher 
figure  than  the  former  in  "no  preference"  regarding  the  expected 
future  occupations  of  their  children  (thirty-eight  percent  versus  ten 
percent).  No  significant  difference  was  found  elsewhere. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

As  for  mothers'  aspiration  for  their  children's  education,  the 
upper-middle  (ninety  percent)  significantly  exceeded  the  upper-lower 
(forty-three  percent)  in  the  category  of  "as  far  as  college,"  while 
the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  "as  far  as  upper  secondary  school" 
(thirty-five  percent  versus  five  percent).  Of  their  realistic  expecta- 
tion on  their  children's  actual  schooling,  significant  differences 
were  noticed  in  the  same  direction  as  above.  As  for  the  children's 
occupational  aspirations  viewed  by  their  mothers,  more  children  of  the 
upper-middle  class  aspired  for  a first-level  occupation  than  those  of 
the  upper-lower  class.  No  significant  difference  was  found  in  any 
other  categories  nor  in  any  other  items. 
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With  regard  to  educational  aspiration,  more  mothers  of  boys  (ninety 
percent)  replied  "as  far  as  college"  than  mothers  of  girls  (forty- 
three  percent),  while  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  their  replies 
of  "as  far  as  upper  secondary  school"  (five  versus  thirty-five  per- 
cent). The  same  differences  were  noticed  regarding  their  expectation 
on  actual  schooling.  As  for  the  aspiration  for  children's  future  occu- 
pation, more  mothers  of  the  girls  aspired  for  a third-level  job  than 
mothers  of  the  boys  (thirty-eight  versus  ten  percent).  That  is, 
mothers  aspired  more  for  clerical  or  semi-professional  work  for  their 
daughters  than  they  did  for  their  sons.  As  for  the  occupations  they  do 
not  want  their  children  to  engage  in,  the  boys'  mothers  more  frequently 
named  a particular  profession  than  the  girls'  mothers  (twenty-three 
percent  versus  five  percent),  while  the  latter  named  an  immoral  or 
illegal  occupation  more  often  (forty-eight  percent  versus  ten  percent). 
This  is  natural,  as  many  replies  classified  under  the  last  category 
referred  to  a gay  trade.  As  for  the  children's  occupational  aspira- 
tions viewed  by  their  mothers,  the  boys'  mothers  exceeded  the  girls' 
in  first-level  occupations  (twenty-eight  percent  versus  three  percent), 
while  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  in  the  third- level,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  above-mentioned  mothers'  aspiration.  As  for  the  mothers' 
realistic  expectation,  more  mothers  of  the  girls  expected  the  third- 
level  jobs  than  the  boys'  (forty-five  percent  versus  fifteen  percent). 
This  finding  is  also  consistent  with  the  two  findings  already  described 
above . 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

This  group  of  mothers,  including  those  of  lower  class,  have  a sur- 
prisingly high  aspiration  for  their  children's  education.  It  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  Japan  is  a highly  competitive  society  and  the  diploma 
of  college  graduation  is  a decisively  favorable  condition  in  obtaining 
a position  not  socially  low.  In  the  mothers'  aspiration  as  well  as 
expectation  of  their  children's  occupation,  "no  preference"  and  "don't 
know"  amounted  to  unexpectedly  large  percentages.  It  may  be,  in  a 
sense,  indirectly  reflecting  the  large  mobility  existing  in  Japanese 
society.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  the  mothers  to  have  any  clear 
prospect.  Such  interpretation  will  be  endorsed  by  the  fact  that  class 
difference  is  only  exceptionally  noticed  regarding  occupational  aspira- 
tion, though  it  does  exist. 

III.  Nonacademic  Task  Achievement 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  mothers  reported  that  most  children  were  engaged  in  two  kinds 
(thirty-four  percent)  or  three  kinds  (thirty-five  percent)  of  activity 
when  they  were  not  in  school.  The  value  of  such  data  may  be,  however, 
quest ionable . 
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As  for  activities  carried  on  with  their  mothers,  forty- four  percent 
of  the  children  had  nonverbal  activities  with  positive  affect.  Thirty- 
one  percent  had  constructive  ones,  and  nineteen  percent  had  activities 
with  negative  affect.  As  for  activities  carried  on  with  their  fathers, 
fifty-five  percent  had  nonverbal  activities  with  positive  affect, 
twenty- five  percent  had  negative  affect  or  lacked  in  interaction,  and 
ten  percent  had  constructive  activities.  When  type  of  activity  was 
looked  at  there  were  differences  among  those  carried  out  with  the 
mother  and  those  carried  out  with  the  father.  Thirty-four  percent  of 
the  mother-child  activities  were  related  to  work  around  the  house  while 
only  five  percent  of  father-child  activities  came  in  this  category. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  father-child  activities  involved  outings  while 
only  five  percent  of  mother-child  activities  involved  this  type  of 
behavior.  The  closest  similarity  occurred  on  indoor  activities  inclu- 
ding homework  with  thirty-six  percent  of  the  fathers  and  twenty-eight 
percent  of  the  mothers  being  involved. 

The  main  activities  carried  on  with  other  family  members  were 
"watching  television"  (thirty-five  percent)  and  "visiting  with  rela- 
tives or  family  friends"  (fourteen  percent)  , and  thirteen  percent 
lacked  in  interaction  with  them.  As  for  the  membership  in  some  groups 
outside  of  school,  eighty-three  percent,  an  overwhelmingly  large  per- 
centage, did  not  belong  to  any  group,  which  is  quite  consistent  with 
out  daily  observation.  Even  when  we  asked  with  such  general  terms  as 
"any  group,"  only  sixteen  percent  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  and 
beside  them  only  one  child  belonged  to  a sport  club.  These  results 
reflect  the  Japanese  situation  where  very  few  organizations  of  this 
nature  exist  for  children.  On  the  contrary,  the  learning  of  academic 
subjects,  arts,  or  skills  from  a private  teacher  is  prevalent.  That 
is,  thirty-five  percent  received  lessons  of  cultural  nature,  thirty- 
one  percent  received  supplementary  lessons  in  academic  subjects,  six- 
teen percent  learned  skills  for  housekeeping  such  as  cooking  or  sewing, 
and  even  those  who  learned  sports  from  a private  teacher  were  as  many 
as  eight  percent.  In  doing  house-chores,  "general  help"  had  the  lar- 
gest percentage  (forty-six  percent)  and  many  other  chores  were  also 
listed.  But  the  detailed  information  will  be  omitted,  as  this  kind  of 
data  is  of  little  use.  When  asked  the  reason  why  the  children  did 
house-chores,  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  simply  replied  that 
the  work  "had  to  be  done,"  which  may  be  a real  fact.  Therefore,  in 
reply  to  whether  it  was  necessary  to  check  up  on  the  children's  work, 
thirty-one  percent  of  the  mothers  said  "never,"  which  was  followed  by 
twenty-nine  percent  answering  "seldom."  When  asked  if  their  children 
tried  to  make  other  people  do  what  they  had  to  do,  fifty-four  percent 
or  over  half  of  the  mothers  denied  it.  "Asks  his  (or  her)  parent"  was 
the  second  most  frequent  reply  which  was  given  by  twenty-five  percent. 
As  for  the  mother's  evaluation  on  the  way  the  children  did  their  work, 
"excellent"  was  fifteen  percent,  "good"  was  twenty-nine  percent, 
"satisfactory"  was  forty-six  percent,  and  only  five  percent  of  the 
mothers  gave  a negative  reply.  Considering  the  Japanese  mother's 
usual  attitude  or  manner  to  make  a rather  modest  evaluation  on  this 
kind  of  matter,  it  seems  the  children  are  doing  rather  well.  When 
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asked  if  they  helped  around  the  house  without  being  asked,  however, 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  filled  with  a strong  spirit  of  service.  That 
is,  thirty-four  percent  responded  "sometimes,"  "seldom"  twenty-five 
percent,  "frequently"  sixteen  percent,  and  "never"  nineteen  percent. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1-  Age 

No  significant  difference  upon  which  any  meaningful  discussion  can 
be  made  was  found. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

The  upper-middle  exceeded  the  upper-lower  in  receiving  private 
lessons  of  cultural  nature  while  the  latter  exceeded  in  learning  domes- 
tic skills.  As  for  the  necessity  of  follow-up  to  see  that  the  child 
did  his  (or  her)  work,  the  upper-lower  class  answered  "always"  more 
often  than  the  upper-middle.  In  child’s  getting  others  to  do  his  (or 
her)  work  for  him  (or  her),  the  upper- lower  had  more  replies  of  "no." 
That  is,  the  children  of  lower  class  were  less  dependent  on  others  in 
their  work,  and  the  upper-middle  children  depended  on  their  mothers 
more  often  than  the  upper-lower  children,  although  the  lower-class 
children's  way  of  doing  their  work  was  rather  sloppy.  No  other  dif- 
ferences observed  were  significant. 

3 . Sex 

More  girls  than  boys  had  constructive  and  household  activities  with 
their  mothers,  which  may  be  a reflection  of  Japanese  custom  that  girls 
help  around  the  house  more  than  boys.  As  for  the  activities  engaged  in 
with  their  fathers,  girls  made  more  replies  of  "absence  of  interaction" 
and  "no  activities,"  and  as  for  going  out  with  their  family,  the  boys 
exceeded  the  girls.  No  significant  difference  was  noticed  elsewhere. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  life  of  Japanese  children  seems  to  be  with  their  family  and  peer 
group  which  was  not  intentionally  organized  with  a certain  purpose  but 
rather  spontaneously  emerged.  They  do  house-chores  rather  well,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  tradition  to  consider  a child's  help  with  house-chores 
for  granted.  Especially  girls  serve  their  mothers  very  much  while 
they  seem  to  be  rather  alienated  from  their  fathers. 

IV.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

The  children's  reaction  to  the  advice  given  by  parent  when  they 
were  not  doing  a job  the  right  way  showed  neutral  acceptance  was 
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thirty-four  percent.  The  percentages  of  both  positive  and  negative 
responses  were  rather  small.  "Situational"  was  twenty-six  percent, 
and  "no  reaction"  was  as  much  as  nine  percent.  As  for  the  response  to 
the  punishment  given  by  mother,  desirable  responses  such  as  "obedient 
acceptance"  or  "talking  on  it"  were  thirty-one  percent,  and  undesirable 
responses  such  as  negative  and  rebellious  ones  were  altogether  only 
fifteen  percent.  No  conclusion  can  be  made,  however,  as  "other  respon- 
ses" amounted  to  forty-four  percent.  When  punished  by  father,  thirty- 
three  percent  showed  desirable  responses,  while  sixteen  percent  showed 
undesirable  responses,  which  means  the  effect  of  father's  punishment 
is  about  the  same  with  that  of  mother's.  As  other  responses  also 
amounted  to  fifty-six  percent  here,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
decisive  conclusions  here  either.  When  the  same  classification  was 
applied  to  their  reactions  to  their  mothers'  criticisms,  "desirable" 
was  twenty-five  percent,  "undesirable"  forty-three  percent,  but  "situ- 
ational" and  "other  responses"  was  thirty-one  percent.  As  for  their 
reactions  to  their  fathers'  criticisms,  "desirable"  was  thirty-three 
percent,  "undesirable"  thirty-nine  percent,  and  "situational"  and  "no 
criticism  given  by  father"  were  fourteen  percent,  respectively. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

No  significant  difference  was  noticed. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

No  significant  difference  was  noticed. 

3.  Sex 

As  a reaction  to  mother's  criticism,  significantly  more  boys  (thirty 
percent)  showed  "defensive  verbal"  than  girls  (ten  percent). 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  detailed  statement  on  their  attitudes, 
obedient  or  rebellious,  toward  the  authoritative  figure  called  parent, 
as  no  figure  useful  for  making  any  conclusion  was  obtained.  The  above 
described  sex  difference,  however,  may  suggest  that  at  the  ages  of  our 
sample,  fathers'  authority  is  not  yet  lost  while  mothers'  authority  is 
not  much  respected  by  sons. 

V.  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 

The  report  of  this  section  is  entirely  omitted  as  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  meaningful  conclusion  can  be  made  from  the  obtained  figures. 
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VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  criticized  by  their  siblings  or  some  other  children,  twenty- 
nine  percent  of  our  sample  made  a mild  reaction,  twenty-one  percent 
made  a strong  reaction,  and  only  four  percent  made  a positive  accep- 
tance. It  may  be  natural  for  children  to  argue  or  quarrel  when  criti- 
cized by  their  peers.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  mothers  also  reported 
that  their  children  were  never  criticized  by  other  children,  although 
this  report  of  mothers  sounds  somewhat  questionable.  When  asked  about: 
the  children's  interpersonal  relations  with  other  children  as  many  as 
eighty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  reported  "average,"  a noncommittal 
response.  Therefore,  the  information  cannot  be  considered  very  useful. 
As  for  the  influence  by  friends,  the  percentage  of  mothers  who  men- 
tioned some  specific  influence  was  the  largest  (twenty-nine  percent). 
These  mothers  may  be  the  ones  who  made  careful  observation  of  their 
children's  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty-five  percent  answered 
"nothing,"  which  seems  a rather  large  percentage.  There  was  only  one 
mother  who  reported  a bad  influence.  Nineteen  percent  said  that 
neither  good  nor  bad  influence  was  given,  and  fifteen  percent  reported 
a good  influence.  As  for  the  child's  reaction  at  the  time  when  his 
(or  her)  feelings  were  hurt,  forty-three  percent  showed  hostility. 
Frequencies  of  other  codes  are  omitted  here,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
make  meaningful  statements  on  them. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

When  criticized  by  siblings  or  other  children,  the  ten-year-olds 
(thirty- three  percent)  showed  a strong  reaction  more  frequently  than 
the  fourteen-year-olds  (ten  percent).  The  difference  maybe  attributed 
to  less  cultivation  of  self-control  among  the  ten-year-olds. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Relative  to  this  variable,  no  significant  difference  was  found.  It 
means  no  positive  statement  can  be  made  that  children's  interpersonal 
relationships  differ  by  socioeconomic  status. 

3.  Sex 

When  criticized  by  siblings  or  some  other  children,  girls  (forty 
percent)  made  a mild  reaction  more  frequently  than  boys  (eighteen  per- 
cent) . 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

As  stated  above,  the  possibility  is  slim  in  Japan  to  obtain  reliable 
replies  on  this  kind  of  question  because  subjective  judgment  means 
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much  in  answering  these  questions.  All  that  can  be  possibly  stated  in 
spite  of  such  limitation  has  already  been  concisely  described  in  pre- 
vious sections. 

VII.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Upon  being  asked  what  the  children  would  do  when  they  had  a worry, 
a large  percentage  (fifty-eight  percent)  of  the  mothers  reported  that 
they  "talked  about  it  to  someone  else."  Nine  percent  indicated  that 
their  children  attempted  to  cope  with  the  worry  by  goal-directed 
action  while  six  percent  became  depressed  or  hostile.  There  were 
sixteen  percent  who  replied  that  he  (or  she)  did  not  have  any  worry. 

As  for  the  kinds  of  worry,  "about  studies"  was  thirty-three  percent, 
the  largest  percentage.  There  is  some  contradiction  here  between  the 
number  reported  as  not  worrying.  On  this  question,  thirty  percent 
indicated  that  the  child  did  not  worry  while  on  the  previous  question 
only  sixteen  percent  gave  this  response.  Ten  percent  worried  about 
war,  death,  or  physical  health,  while  fourteen  percent  were  worried 
about  adolescent  problems.  As  for  the  person  to  whom  the  children 
would  turn  for  help  when  they  had  a worry,  the  most  frequent  answer 
was  "to  nobody,"  forty-one  percent.  Next  to  it  was  "to  his  (or  her) 
mother."  which  was  thirty-nine  percent.  The  frequencies  of  other 
answers  were  respectively  very  small. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1'.  Age 

No  significant  difference  was  noticed. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

As  for  the  kinds  of  worry,  the  upper-lower  class  had  youth  problems 
less  frequently  (three  percent)  than  the  upper-middle  (eleven  percent)  . 
It  may  be  that  the  upper-lower  class  children  are  more  mature. 

3 . Sex 

No  significant  difference  was  noticed. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

Here  again  it  may  be  dangerous  to  rely  too  much  on  the  obtained 
figures,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  children  worrying 
about  studies  is  large  in  Japan. 
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VIII.  Aggression 


a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Minor  grievance  was  given  by  the  largest  percentage  (fifty-nine 
percent)  as  the  cause  of  anger.  That  is,  children  easily  get  angry 
from  minor  dissatisfaction.  The  percentage  of  the  children  who  got 
angry  at  parent's  attitude  or  way  was  fifteen  percent.  There  were  two 
children  who  got  angry  at  their  own  behavior,  and  three  who  seldom  got 
angry.  As  for  the  children's  attitude  when  they  were  angry,  the  per- 
centages of  verbal  hostility  (thirty  percent)  and  hostile  affect 
(twenty-six  percent)  were  large,  though  the  separation  of  these  two 
categories  would  be  often  difficult.  Those  who  used  violence  were 
eleven  percent,  and  those  who  made  withdrawal  or  retreat  were  ten  per- 
cent, while  there  was  no  child  who  controlled  his  (or  her)  anger. 

Their  attitude,  when  they  were  angry  at  their  mothers  was  about  the 
same  as  the  above:  verbal  aggression,  forty-one  percent;  hostile  affect, 
twenty  percent;  withdrawal,  five  percent;  control  of  affect  and  other 
codes,  zero  percent.  There  were  thirteen  children  (sixteen  percent) 
who  were  classified  as  "withdrawal  plus  a need  of  affect."  As  for  the 
attitude  when  angry  at  their  fathers,  the  children  seemed  to  react 
differently  in  accordance  with  the  situation.  Therefore,  the  code  of 
specific  attitude  gained  the  largest  percentage  (thirty-one  percent). 
Verbal  aggression  was  sixteen  percent,  hostile  affect  twenty-one  per- 
cent, withdrawal  eight  percent,  and  control  of  affect  was  four  percent, 
though  some  responses  classified  under  these  categories  may  be  similar 
with,  or  overlapping,  those  classified  under  the  first-mentioned  code. 
When  some  friend  was  angry  at  the  sample  child,  sixteen  percent  of  the 
sample  children  expressed  hostile  affect  and  fifty  percent  tried  to 
find  other  friends.  Thirty-six  percent  of  mothers  did  not  know  what 
their  child  did  in  this  situation,  while  fifteen  percent  denied  that 
it  happens. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  was  nothing  special  to  be  described. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

When  the  child  was  angry  at  his  (or  her)  father,  and  when  a friend 
was  angry  at  him  (or  her),  a larger  percentage  of  the  upper-lower 
class  children  (thirty-three  percent  and  twenty-eight  percent)  expres- 
sed hostile  emotion  than  the  upper-middle  class  children  (ten  percent 
and  five  percent). 

3.  Sex 

Among  the  causes  of  anger,  the  girls'  frequency  of  minor  grievances 
(seventy-three  percent)  was  larger  than  the  boys'  (forty-five  percent). 
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c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

For  the  same  reason  as  stated  in  the  previous  section,  detailed 
discussion  was  omitted. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

No  meaningful  result  was  obtained  from  the  question  "How  do  you 
think  he  does  in  school?"  as  the  meaning  of  the  question  was  vague  and 
a large  number  of  mothers  did  not  directly  show  in  their  replies 
whether  they  were  satisfied  with  their  children  or  not.  As  for  the 
way  to  encourage  their  children  to  study,  "attitudinal"  was  forty-nine 
percent,  the  largest  percentage.  What  was  classified  under  this  code 
was,  for  example,  a simple  encouragement,  or  to  tell  the  child  that 
study  is  for  his  (or  her)  own  future.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
mothers  said  they  did  nothing.  When  asked  if  the  mothers  had  ever  met 
their  children's  homeroom  teachers,  the  percentage  of  the  mothers  who 
had  met  them  in  "a  formal  routine  occasion  such  as  a PTA  meeting"  was 
the  largest  (sixty-one  percent),  and  those  who  had  had  some  problems 
and  spontaneously  had  gone  to  see  them  in  a non-forma  1 occasion  was 
nineteen  percent.  Six  percent  had  never  met  them.  Item  Thirty-One 
was  omitted  as  there  was  a mistake  in  the  Japanese  translation  of  the 
question.  When  asked  their  views  on  the  role  of  the  school  about 
seventy  percent,  or  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mothers,  replied 
in  general  terms  such  as  "to  educate  children."  Therefore,  no  detailed 
analysis  seems  useful.  As  for  the  importance  of  school,  sixty-six 
percent  considered  it  most  important,  while  no  one  considered  it  unim- 
portant. The  reasons  why  they  considered  the  role  of  schools  important 
or  unimportant  varied  very  much.  Beside  the  thirty  percent  of  "prepa- 
ration for  life,"  specific  answers  amounted  to  as  many  as  thirty-three 
percent.  Such  a variety  of  answers  must  have  reflexively  come  out  as 
the  mothers  were  asked  what  they  had  not  thought  about  in  their  daily 
life.  "Personal"  or  "social"  development  was  mentioned  by  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  mothers. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

1.  Age 

There  were  no  significant  age  differences. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Regarding  the  role  of  school,  the  upper- lower  class  (twenty-eight 
percent)  exceeded  the  upper-middle  (eight  percent)  in  a somewhat  spe- 
cial reply  that  the  education  of  children  is  primarily  the  family's 
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responsibility  and  naturally  the  role  of  the  school  is  rather  limited. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  upper-middle  (thirty-eight  percent)  mentioned 
"the  development  of  an  individual  and  society"  as  the  reason  for  the 
importance  of  school  more  frequently  than  the  upper-lower  class  (thir- 
teen percent) . 

3.  Sex 

No  significant  difference  was  found  except  in  Item  Thirty-One. 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

All  the  above  described,  when  put  together,  clearly  depict  one  of 
the  Japanese  parents'  characteristics.  That  is  their  absolute  reliance 
on  school.  To  put  it  in  more  extreme  terms,  they  have  an  attitude 
that  education  may  be  left  to  school  and  one  need  not  think  about  it 
on  his  own. 

II.  Authority 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Being  asked  how  they  would  go  about  getting  their  children  to  do 
something  for  them,  seventy  percent  of  the  mothers  said  "mild  request" 
while  "strong  request"  and  "order"  together  were  fourteen  percent.  As 
for  the  kind  of  follow-up  needed  to  see  that  their  children  surely  did 
as  requested,  the  percentage  of  the  mothers  who  said  "no  follow-up  was 
needed"  was  forty-one  percent,  the  largest.  This  was  followed  by  the 
thirty  percent  of  "remind  or  explain."  In  thirteen  percent  of  the 
cases  the  mother  nagged  or  used  emotional  appeal.  When  mothers  found 
that  their  children  were  not  doing  a job  the  right  way,  fifty-eight 
percent  of  the  mothers,  the  largest  group,  demonstrated  the  right  way. 
Twenty-one  percent  went  for  a harsh  way  such  as  "bawling  out,"  or 
"punishing,"  while  sixteen  percent  gave  the  child  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  correct  solution  for  himself.  When  asked  how  they  usually 
disciplined  their  children,  forty-oue  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated 
they  used  mild  verbal  means,  while  only  one  mother  was  strongly  verbal. 
Twenty-eight  percent  used  physical  punishment.  Fifteen  percent  pre- 
ferred discussion  or  praise  while  ten  percent  reported  never  disciplin- 
ing or  punishing  their  child.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  repor- 
ted that  the  father  never  disciplined  the  child.  Of  those  fathers  who 
did  use  discipline,  twenty-six  percent  favored  mild  verbal  methods, 
sixteen  percent  used  discussion  or  praise,  and  fifteen  percent  used 
physical  punishment. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

By  any  demographic  variable,  no  significant  difference  was  found. 
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c.  Summary  and  Interprecation 

The  only  remark  which  can  be  forcibly  made  here  may  be  that  authori- 
ty relationships  between  parent  and  child  are  generally  maintained  in 
a moderate  way. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

Being  asked  what  they  did  to  help  their  children  get  along  with 
other  children,  thirty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers  answered  that  they 
encouraged  social  activity,  which  is  quite  understandable.  However, 
there  were  thirty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  who  did  nothing.  Sixteen 
percent  gave  some  training  either  of  a positive  or  negative  nature. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

By  any  demographic  variable  , no  significant  difference  was  found. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

It  may  be  said  that  left  to  themselves  children  of  any  age  or  any 
social  class  make  friends  and  are  happy. 

IV.  Anxiety 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

As  for  the  kind  of  advice  the  mothers  gave  their  children  when  the 
children  were  worried,  many  mothers  "gave  support"  or  advised  a means 
of  "tension  reduction."  These  two  codes  together  amounted  to  fifty- 
five  percent,  the  largest  percentage.  This  result  may  be  very  natural. 
Eighteen  percent  of  mothers  advised  direct  action  at  the  source  of  the 
worry,  fourteen  percent  of  mothers  indicated  their  child  did  not  worry. 

b.  Significant  Differences 

No- significant  difference  was  found  by  any  demographic  variable. 
Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 
a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

As  for  the  courses  of  training  taken  by  mothers  uince  they  left 
school,  twenty-eight  percent  listed  recreational  courses  and  another 
twenty-eight  percent  listed  domestic  ones.  Professional- intellectual 
was  twenty-four  percent,  and  thirteen  percent  did  not  take  any.  As 
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for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  course,  "personal  and  social"  was  fifty- 
six  percent.  But,  when  this  kind  of  classification  is  used,  the 
obtained  figures  seem  to  mean  very  little.  As  for  the  time  of  taking 
the  course,  sixty  percent  took  it  "shortly  after  school"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  nineteen  percent  of  "over  a long  period."  When  asked  if 
they  completed  the  course,  "no,"  "some  of  them,"  and  "yes,"  were  about 
the  same,  being  around  twenty-nine  percent,  respectively.  As  for  the 
gains  from  it,  affirmative  was  seventy- three  percent  and  negative  was 
fifteen  percent . 

II#  Occupational  Aspects 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  the  twenty-five  mothers  who  had  a job  were  asked  about  the 
reason  for  having  it  and  the  process  through  which  they  came  to  be  in 
their  particular  kind  of  job,  "family  trade"  and  "financial  returns" 
were  the  most  frequent  replies,  each  code  receiving  nine  replies.  JThe 
item  asking  the  type  of  work  mothers  did  is  omitted  here  as  the  classi- 
fication of  its  replies  cannot  be  considered  to  have  any  meaningful 
purpose.  To  the  question  of  how  they  feel  about  their  job,  inappropri- 
ate answers,  that  is,  the  answers  of  mothers  without  jobs,  amounted  to 
as  much  as  seventy-one  percent,  which  made  the  classification  of  little 
meaning.  Those  who  showed  positive  affect  about  their  job  were  six- 
teen percent  and  those  showing  negative  affect  were  two  mothers.  When 
asked  if  they  would  choose  the  same  kind  of  work  in  case  they  were  to 
choose  a job  again,  negative  answers  (eighteen  percent)  exceeded  posi- 
tive ones  (ten  percent),  though  inappropriate  answers  again  amounted 
to  as  many  as  seventy- three  percent.  These  results  seemingly  contra- 
dict each  other.  This  may  be  just  an  example  of  the  rule  that  answers 
change  in  accordance  with  the  way  of  phrasing  a question.  To  questions 
asking  what  they  will  do  when  they  are  on  the  job  and  problems  come  up 
about  the  work,  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  their  fellow 
workers,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  their  bosses,  inap- 
propriate answers  were  as  many  as  between  seventy-four  percent  and 
seventy-six  percent.  Therefore,  remarks  on  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  all  omitted. 

b.  Significant  Differences 


No  significant  difference  was  observed. 

2.  Socioeconomic  Status 

Though  significant  differences  were  found  in  many  categories  and 
items,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  meaningful.  Therefore,  the  details 
are  omitted. 


1.  Age 
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No  significant  difference  was  observed, 
c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

The  following  may  not  be  unique  to  Japan,  but  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  when  women  are  engaged  in  work  they  often  work  in  the  store 
or  the  small  factory  which  their  whole  family  runs.  The  nature  of 
their  work  in  this  case  is  different  from  the  genuine  paid  work  or  the 
work  which  is  supervised  by  an  entirely  unrelated  person. 

III.  Personal  Character  istics 

a.  Description  of  Frequencies 

When  asked  "What  do  you  think  or  do  when  criticized?"  the  percen- 
tage of  the  mothers  whose  replies  were  classified  under  the  category 
of  "rational  analysis"  was  fifty  percent.  The  mothers  who  made  nega- 
tive replies,  such  as  "ignores,"  "dislikes,"  and  "defensive  verbal," 
were  all  together  thirty- four  percent.  The  latter  kinds  of  answers 
may  be  honest  answers.  As  for  the  reaction  to  their  husbands'  criti- 
cism, rational  analysis  was  fifty-nine  percent  and  negative  reactions 
were  twenty-nine  percent.  In  case  of  friend's  criticism,  rational 
analysis  was  thirty-five  percent  and  negative  reactions  were  fourteen 
percent.  The  reason  the  percentages  of  these  two  categories  were 
small  with  regard  to  friend's  criticism  was  that  as  many  as  twenty- 
nine  percent  of  the  mothers  answered  that  it  would  never  occur.  When 
criticized  by  their  own  children,  rational  analysis  was  fifty  percent 
and  negative  reactions  were  twenty-four  percent.  The  ratio  of  negative 
reaction  is  smaller  when  criticized  by  closely  related  persons  than  by 
other  persons.  When  asked  what  they  get  angry  at,  forty-four  percent 
of  the  mothers  named  a child  as  the  source  of  anger.  That  is,  mothers 
often  get  angry  at  the  behavior  and/or  attitude  of  the  children  they 
have  the  closest  contact  with.  The  percentage  of  mothers  who  get 
angry  at  strong  annoyance  plus  unjust  accusation  was  twenty-three  per- 
cent, a quite  natural  figure.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  both 
"actions  originating  in  self,"  and  "petty  annoyance"  were  indicated, 
respectively,  by  eleven  percent  of  the  mothers.  Fifty-three  percent 
of  the  mothers  indicated  that  they  resorted  to  verbal  or  physical 
aggression  when  they  were  angry.  Eleven  percent  indicated  that  they 
coped  actively  with  anger. 

b.  Significant  Differences 
1.  Age 

More  mothers  of  the  ten-year-old  than  those  of  fourteen-year-old 
children  gave  the  reply  that  when  criticized  by  friends  they  used 
rational  analysis  in  coping  with  the  criticism. 
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2.  Socioeconomic  Status 


I 


i 


The  mothers  of  the  upper-middle  class  exceeded  those  of  the  upper 
lower  class  in  the  code  of  "never  criticized  by  children." 

3 . Sex 

More  mothers  of  girls  than  those  of  boys  made  rational  analysis 
responses  when  they  were  criticized  by  their  own  children.  This  may 
be  true. 

c.  Summary  and  Interpretation 

There  is  nothing  to  be  especially  noted. 


d 
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MOTHER  DESCRIPTION  - SCALE  SCORE  INTER-CORRELATIONS 


Child  Behavior 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  1 

There  was  only  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  thirty- 
six.  Engagement  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area  correlated 
positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Authority  - Table  2 

There  were  seven  significant  correlations  out  of  the  thirty  possi- 
ble, six  positive  and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  the  father.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the 
mother  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father. 
Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  criticized  by  the  mother,  while  Attitude  Toward  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  disciplined  by  the  mother  and  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  disciplined  by  the  father.  Persistence  also  correlated  with  this 
last-named  variable. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic.)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  3 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  the  eighteen,  one 
positive  and  one  negative.  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children  and  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations  when  the  problem 
was  that  of  being  criticized  by  other  children. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  4 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Aggression  - Table  5 

Three  out  of  the  twenty-four  correlations  were  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area  correlated  with 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends;  Engagement  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with 
Aggression  in  general,  while  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Authority  - Table  6 

Three  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant. 


Activity 


Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  disciplined  by  the  mother  and  Implementation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  also  correlated  with  this  variable.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the. mother. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Re  lations  - Table  7 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  the  eighteen  possible,  one 
positive  and  one  negative.  Activity  Level  defined  as  number  of  hobbies 
correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  feelings  were 
hurt  by  friends,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic)  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criti- 
cized by  friends. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  8 

Four  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant.  Implementa- 
tion in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  with  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness and  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  while  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  positively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  but  negatively  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Aggression  - Table  9 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  significant,  one  posi- 
tive and  one  negative.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacadem- 
ic) correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in 
general,  while  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  corre- 
lated positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends. 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  10 

Three  out  of  the  fifteen  correlations  were  significant,  two  negative 
and  one  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by 
the  mother  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
other  children.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother 
correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
other  children  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  mother  cor- 
related negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in 
general. 

Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  11 

Five  out  of  the  ten  correlations  were  significant,  three  of  them 
positive  and  two  of  them  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety 
area  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined 
by  mother  and  father  and  when  criticized  by  father,  while  Implementa- 
tion in  the  Anxiety  area  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  and  negatively  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father. 
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Authority  x Aggression  - Table  12 


Four  out  of  the  twenty  correlations  were  significant,  three  of  them 
negative  and  one  of  them  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to 
do  something  by  the  mother  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  angry  with  the  father.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined 
by  the  mother  correlated  positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
angry  with  friends.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the 
father  correlated  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with 
the  mother  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  mother  cor- 
related negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the 
father . 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  13 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  14 

Three  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  two  of  them 
positive  and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Rela- 
tions defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children  correlated 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  the  child* s feelings  were  hurt  correlated  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Anxiety  x Aggression  - Table  15 

One  out  of  the  eight  correlations  was  significant.  Implementation 
in  the  Anxiety  area  correlated  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry 
with  friends. 

Summary 

Forty  out  of  the  possible  two  hundred  seventy- five  correlations 
were  significant,  twenty-seven  of  them  positive  and  thirteen  of  them 
negative. 

Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends  had  the  highest  number 
of  correlations  with  other  variables,  seven  in  all.  It  correlated 
positively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Academic);  with  Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic); 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  mother  and  when  criti- 
cized by  father;  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  and 
negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  in  Interpersonal 
Relations  defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children. 

Both  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  and  when 
disciplined  by  the  father  correlated  with  six  other  variables. 
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Only  one  variable,  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  had  no 
significant  correlations  with  any  other  variable. 

Child  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  16 

Six  correlations  out  of  the  eighteen  were  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  with  amount  of 
Parental  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement,  Parental 
Initiation  in  contacting  school  and  Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 
Attitude,  Persistence  and  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  all 
correlated  with  amount  of  Parental  Satisfaction  with  Child's  Academic 
Task  Achievement. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  17 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  18 

Two  correlations  were  significant  out  of  the  eighteen  possible,  one 
negative  and  one  positive.  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major  function 
of  school,  indicating  that  those  children  whose  parents  saw  the  major 
function  of  school  as  being  more  than  just  Task  Achievement  were  more 
likely  to  engage  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  behavior.  Attitude 
Toward  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  positively  with  Parent's 
Attitude  toward  importance  of  school. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  19 

Four  correlations  out  of  the  eighteen  were  significant,  three  posi- 
tive and  one  negative.  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
as  assessed  on  two  different  questions  correlated  positively  with 
amount  of  parental  satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 
Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  negatively 
with  Parental  Academic  Aspiration,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  positively  with  the  same  variable. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  20 

Three  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
negative.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated 
with  reason  for  the  child  having  a job  around  the  house,  emphasis  on 
the  child's  personality  development  scoring  high.  Initiation  and 
Implementation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  both  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration. 
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Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  21 

One  out  of  the  eighteen  correlations  was  significant.  Initiation  in 
Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  with  Parental  Conception  of 
the  major  function  of  school,  Task  Achievement  and  socioeconomic 
reasons  receiving  the  higher  score. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  22 

Four  of  the  fifteen  possible  correlations  were  significant,  one 
negative  and  three  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do 
something  by  the  mother  correlated  with  Parental  Initiation  in  contac- 
ting school.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  cor- 
related negatively  with  amount  of  Parental  Satisfaction  with  child's 
Academic  Task  Achievement.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
the  father  correlated  with  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school 
and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  correlated  with 
amount  of  Parental  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  23 

Two  significant  correlations  out  of  the  possible  ten  were  signifi- 
cant, both  of  them  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
the  father  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Occupational  Aspiration, 
while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  mother  correlated  nega- 
tively with  the  reason  for  the  child  having  chores  around  the  house, 
emphasis  on  the  child's  personality  development  scoring  high. 

Authority  x School  - Table  24 

Two  out  of  the  fifteen  possible  correlations  were  significant,  one 
positive  and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
the  mother  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Conception  of  the  major 
function  of  school  with  Task  Achievement  and  socioeconomic  reasons 
scoring  high.  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  the  father  cor- 
related positively  with  Parental  Attitude  toward  importance  of  school. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  25 

One  out  of  the  nine  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  the  child  had  his  feelings  hurt  correlated  negatively  with 
amount  of  satisfaction  over  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  26 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  27 


One  out  of  the  nine  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness  in  Interpersonal  Relations  defined  as  getting  along  well  with 
other  children  correlated  with  Parent's  Conception  of  the  major  func- 
tion of  school. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  28 

Two  out  of  the  six  possible  correlations  were  significant,  one 
positive  and  one  negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area 
correlated  positively  with  amount  of  satisfaction  by  parents  over 
child ' s Academic  Task  Achievement  while  Implementation  in  Anxiety  cor- 
related negatively  with  the  same  variable. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  29 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x School  - Table  30 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  31 

Four  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant,  all  of  them 
negative.  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  correlated 
negatively  with  Parental  Satisfaction  at  child’s  Academic  Task  Achieve- 
ment, Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school  and  parental  Academic 
Aspiration,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends  had  a 
high  negative  correlation  with  Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's 
Academic  Task  Achievement. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  32 

One  out  of  the  eight  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  the  mother  correlated  with  the  reason  for  the 
child  having  jobs  around  the  house. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  33 

One  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  the  father  correlated  with  Parental  Conception 
of  the  major  function  of  school. 

Summary 

Thirty-four  out  of  the  two  hundred  eight  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant, fifteen  of  them  negative  and  nineteen  of  them  positive. 
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Parental  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  had  the 
greatest  number  of  correlations  with  other  variables,  thirteen  all 
told,  five  of  them  negative  and  eight  of  them  positive. 

It  correlated  positively  with  Attitude,  Coping  Effectiveness, 
Engagement  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  ; with  two 
assessments  of  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic);  negatively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother  and  positively 
when  criticized;  negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Interper- 
sonal Relations  area  when  the  child's  feelings  were  hurt;  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  but  negatively  with 
Implementation  in  the  same  area ; negatively  with  Coping  Effectiveness 
with  Aggression  in  general  and  when  angry  with  friends. 

Five  variables,  all  in  the  Child  Behavior  area,  had  no  significant 
correlations  with  other  variables.  These  were  Initiation  and  Engage- 
ment in  Task  Achievement  (Academic);  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achieve- 
ment (Nonacademic);  Coping  Effectiveness  in  Interpersonal  Relations 
defined  as  getting  along  well  with  other  children,  and  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  angry  with  the  mother. 

Child  Behavior  x parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  34 

One  correlation  was  significant  out  of  twelve.  Initiation  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  with  Parental  Implementation  In 
schoolwork. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  ■ Table  35 

Three  correlations  out  of  twelve  were  significant,  one  negative  and 
two  positive.  Initiation  In  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated 
negatively  with  Parental  Dlrectedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 
Both  Attitude  and  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated 
positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  In  Task  Achievement  (Non- 
academic). 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  36 

Four  correlations  out  of  the  thirty  were  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  Tack  Achievement  (Academic)  correlated  with  Activity 
Level  Father-Child  Interaction.  Engagement  correlated  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  given  by  the  parent  in  the  Interpersonal  Relations  area  while 
Persistence  correlated  with  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction 
and  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  In  Interpersonal  Relations. 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  37  1 

Two  out  of  the  six  correlations  were  significant,  one  positive  and 
one  negative.  Engagement  correlated  positively  and  Persistence  nega- 
tively with  Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  the  parent  in  an  Anxiety  situ- 
ation. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  38 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  39 

One  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  40 

Two  out  of  the  thirty  correlations  were  significant,  one  negative 
and  one  positive.  Activity  Level  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
correlated  positively  and  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) 
correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  41 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  42 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Authority  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  43 

Two  out  of  the  twelve  correlations  were  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  disciplined  by  mother  correlated  with  Parental  Directed- 
ness in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when 
criticized  by  the  father  correlated  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) . 

Authority  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  44 

Five  out  of  the  thirty  corre  la  t ions  were  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness when  disciplined  by  the  mother  correlated  with  Activity  Level 
Mother-Child  Interaction,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined 
by  the  father  correlated  with  Activity  Level  for  both  Mother-Child  and 
Father-Child  Interactions  and  with  Positive  Affect  for  Mother-Child 
and  Father-Child  Interactions. 
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Authority  x Anxiety  - Table  45 

Degree  of  Guidance  given  by  the  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area  corre- 
lated both  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the 
mother  and  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  46 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  47 

One  out  of  the  six  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  the  child's  feelings  were  hurt  correlated  negatively  with 
Parental  Directedness  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  48 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  49 

One  correlation  out  of  the  three  was  significant.  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  the  child's  feelings  were  hurt  correlated  negatively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  50 

Implementation  in  Anxiety  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Implementation  in  schoolwork.  None  of  the  other  correlations  were 
significant . 

Anxiety  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  51 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Anxiety  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  52 

Three  correlations  out  of  the  eight  possible  were  significant,  two 
of  them  negative  and  one  positive.  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety 
area  correlated  negatively  with  Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction 
and  positively  with  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction,  while 
Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area  correlated  negatively  with  Positive 
Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction. 

Anxiety  x Anxiety  - Table  53 

One  out  of  the  two  correlations  was  significant.  Implementation  in 
the  Anxiety  area  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by 
parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 
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Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  54 

One  out  of  the  eight  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effec- 
tiveness with  Aggression  in  general  correlated  negatively  with  Parental 
Implements t ion  of  schoolwork. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  55 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  56 

Three  correlations  out  of  twenty  were  significant,  all  of  them  nega- 
tive. Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Activity  Level  and  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction, 
while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  57 

One  out  of  four  correlations  was  significant.  Coping  Effectiveness 
when  angry  with  friends  correlated  negatively  with  Degree  of  Guidance 
by  parents  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Summary 

Thirty- four  out  of  the  two  hundred  thirty-five  correlations  were 
significant,  fifteen  of  them  negative  and  nineteen  positive. 

Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction  had  the  greatest  number  of 
correlations  with  other  variables,  seven  in  all,  three  positive  .and 
four  negative.  It  correlated  positive ly  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in 
the  Task  Achievement  (Academic)  area,  with  Activity  Leve  1 in  the  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area  and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when,  dis- 
ciplined by  the  father.  It  correlated  negatively  with  Initiation  in 
the  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  area,  with  Coping  Effectiveness  in 
the  Anxiety  area,  with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general 
and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  father. 

Degree  of  Guidance  by  Parents  in  the  Anxiety  area  also  correlated 
with  seven  variables,  three  positive  and  four  negative.  It  correlated 
positively  with  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  told  to  do  something  by  the  mother  and  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother.  It  correlated  negatively 
with  Persistence  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  with  Coping  Effective- 
ness when  feelings  are  hurt,  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area 
and  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  friends. 

Nine  variables  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables. 
Eight  were  in  the  Child  Behavior  area.  They  were  Initiation  in  Task 
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Achievement  (Academic),  Activity  Level,  Initiation  and  Implementation 
in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic),  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  the  mother,  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  getting  along  well  with  other  children  and 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  angry  with  the  mother. 

In  the  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  area  the  only  variable  that  did 
not  correlated  with  any  of  the  Child  Behavior  variables  was  Parental 
Impletation  in  homework. 

Parent  Behavior  x Child  Behavior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  58 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty  were  significant,  all 
positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband 
correlated  with  child's  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic),  this 
variable  being  assessed  on  two  different 'questions  in  the  interview 
schedule,  while  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  children  corre- 
lated positively  with  child's  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic). 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  59 

Four  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty  were  significant.  Coping 
Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general  correlated  positively  with 
child's  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic).  Mother's  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  correlated  positively 
with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  and  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement 
(Nonacademic),  while  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
friends  correlated  positively  with  the  child's  Activity  Level  in  Task 
Achievement  (Nonacademic)  . 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Authority  - Table  60 

Four  correlations  out  of  the  sixteen  were  significant,  all  of  them 
positive.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general 
correlated  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disc iplined  by  the 
mother.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband 
correlated  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the 
father,  while  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends 
correlated  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  both  when  disciplined  by 
father  and  by  mother. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  61 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  twelve.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general  correlated  with  child's 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  his  feelings  were  hurt  by  another  child. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  62 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  eight,  one  positive 
and  one  negative.  Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by 
her  husband  correlated  positively  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  in 
the  Anxiety  area,  while  mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized 
by  friends  correlated  negatively  with  child's  Implementation  in  the 
Anxiety  area. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  63 

Only  one  correlation  was  significant  out  of  the  sixteen  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  correlated 
negatively  with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  64 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  six  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  correlated  positively  with 
child's  Engagement  in  Task  Achievement  (Academic). 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  65 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Authority  - Table  66 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  five  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  correlated  with 
child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  mother. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  67 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  three  possible. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  correlated  posi- 
tively with  child's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other 
children . 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  68 

Two  correlations  out  of  the  two  possible  were  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  correlated  positively  with 
child's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area  and  negatively  with 
child's  Implementation  in  the  same  area. 

Aggression  x Aggression  - Table  69 

One  out  of  the  four  possible  correlations  was  significant.  Mother's 
Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  correlated  with  child's 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general. 
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Summary 


Of  the  one  hundred  thirty  possible  correlations  twenty-one  were 
significant,  three  of  them  negative  and  eighteen  of  them  positive. 

Two  variables  had  six  correlations  with  other  variables.  They  were 
mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  and 
mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area. 

The  first  variable  correlated  positively  with  Engagement  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic)  assessed  on  two  different  questions,  with  Coping 
Effectiveness  and  Initiation  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  and 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by  the  father  and  Coping 
Effectiveness  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

The  second  variable  correlated  positively  with  Engagement  in  Task 
Achievement  (Academic),  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  disciplined  by 
the  mother,  with  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  other  chil- 
dren, with  Coping  Effectiveness  with  Aggression  in  general  and  in  the 
Anxiety  area  and  negatively  with  Implementation  in  the  Anxiety  area. 

Twelve  variables  did  not  have  any  significant  correlations  with  the 
other  variables.  They  were  all  in  the  Child  Behavior  area. 

Parent  Behav ior 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Aggression  - Table  70 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  the  four  possible. 
Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  correlated  positively 
with  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Attitude 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  71 

There  were  four  significant  correlations  out  of  a possible  twelve. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  her  husband  correlated 
positively  with  Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task 
Achievement  and  with  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school.  Coping 
Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  correlated  significantly  with 
Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  and  with 
Parental  Academic  Aspiration. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  72 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Interpersonal  Relations  x School  - Table  73 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  74 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  75 
There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x School  - Table  76 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Only  four  out  of  a possible  forty  correlations  were  significant, 
all  coming  in  the  Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic) 
matrix. 

Parent  Behavior  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  77 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  eight. 
Coping  Effectiveness  with  criticism  in  general  correlated  positively 
with  Parental  Implementation  of  homework. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  78 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  79 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  twenty. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  when  criticized  by  friends  correlated 
positively  with  Activity  Level  Father-Child  Interaction. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  80 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  81 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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Aggression  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  82 


There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Aggression  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  83 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  five. 
Mother's  Coping  Effectiveness  in  the  Aggression  area  correlated  posi- 
tively with  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  Interaction. 

Aggression  x Anxiety  - Table  84 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Only  three  out  of  a possible  fifty  correlations  were  significant. 
Seven  of  the  Parent  Treatment  of  Child  variables  had  no  correlations 
with  other  variables  but  only  one  of  the  Parent  Behavior  variables  did 
not  correlate  significantly  with  any  other  variables. 

Parent  Attitude 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  85 

There  were  two  significant  correlations  out  of  a possible  six,  one 
positive  and  one  negative.  Parental  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic 
Task  Achievement  correlated  positively  with  the  reason  for  the  child 
having  jobs  around  the  house  with  child's  personality  development 
receiving  a high  score,  while  Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Aca- 
demic Task  Achievement  correlated  negatively  with  Parental  Occupational 
Aspiration. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x School  - Table  86 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  nine. 
Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  correlated 
positively  with  Parental  Attitude  toward  importance  of  school. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x School  - Table  87 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Three  correlations  out  of  a possible  twenty-one  were  significant, 
one  negative  and  two  positive.  Four  variables  did  not  have  any  sig- 
nificant correlations  with  other  variables. 
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Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  88 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  89 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  ten.  Par- 
ental Implementation  of  schoolwork  correlated  positively  with  Activity 
Level  Mother-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  90 

Parental  Implementation  of  schoolwork  correlated  positively  with 
Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in  an  Anxiety  situation. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  91 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  92 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Interpersonal  Relations  x Anxiety  - Table  93 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Summary 

Two  correlations  out  of  a possible  thirty-three  were  significant, 
both  of  them  positive.  Seven  of  the  ten  variables  had  no  significant 
correlations. 

Parent  Attitude  x Parent  Treatment  of  Child 


Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table- 94 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  six  was  significant.  Parent's 
Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task  Achievement  correlated  nega- 
tively with  Parental  Implementation  of  homework. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  95 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  six  was  significant.  Parental 
Academic  Aspiration  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of  Guidance  by 
parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic). 
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Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  96 


Seven  out  of  a possible  fifteen  c orre la t ions  were  significant,  all 
of  them  positive.  Parent's  Satisfaction  with  child's  Academic  Task 
Achievement  correlated  with  Activity  Level  Mother-Child  and  Father- 
Child  Interactions  and  Positive  Affect  Mother-Child  and  Father -Child 
Interactions.  Parental  Initiation  in  contacting  school  correlated 
with  Positive  Affect  Father-Child  Interaction  and  Parental  Academic 
Aspiration  correlated  with  Activity  Level  and  Positive  Affect  Father- 
Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Academic)  x Anxiety  - Table  97 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  98 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)x  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) -Table  99 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  100 

One  correlation  out  of  a possible  ten  was  significant.  Parental 
Occupational  Aspiration  correlated  positively  with  Activity  Level 
Father-Child  Interaction. 

Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  x Anxiety  - Table  101 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Academic)  - Table  102 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  a possible  six.  Par- 
ental Attitude  toward  importance  of  school  correlated  positively  Par- 
ental Implementation  of  schoolwork. 

School  x Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic)  - Table  103 

There  was  one  significant  correlation  out  of  six.  Parental  Attitude 
toward  importance  of  school  correlated  positively  with  Degree  of 
Guidance  by  parents  in  Task  Achievement  (Nonacademic) . 

School  x Interpersonal  Relations  - Table  104 

There  were  no  significant  correlations. 
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School  x Anxiety  - Table  105 

All  correlations  were  significant,  Degree  of  Guidance  by  parents  in 
the  Anxiety  area  correlating  positively  with  Parent's  Conception  of 
major  function  of  school  and  with  Parental  Attitude  toward  importance 
of  school.  It  correlated  negatively  with  Parent's  Conception  of  the 
major  function  of  school  when  the  information  was  obtainedby  asking 
the  parents  why  they  thought  school  was  important. 

Summary 

Fifteen  out  of  the  eighty  possible  correlations  were  significant, 
two  of  them  negative  and  thirteen  of  them  positive.  There  were  three 
variables  that  had  no  significant  correlations  with  other  variables. 
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MOTHER/FATHER  COMPARISONS  - MOTHER/FATHER  CHI-SQUARE 
Description  of  the  Sample 

At  the  beginning  of  Stage  II,  the  mothers  to  be  interviewed  were 
decided  with  the  following  procedure.  First,  the  hundred  pupils  of 
each  group  of  the  Stage  I sample  were  divided  into  high-score  and-  low- 
score  groups  (fifty  in  each)  by  the  median  of  their  achievement  test 
scores.  Then,  more  than  five  pupils  were  randomly  sampled  from  each 
of  sixteen  subgroups  obtained  in  the  above  manner;  their  mothers  were 
requested  to  co-operate  with  our  interview.  The  number  of  mothers 
whose  complete  data  were  actually  obtained  ranged  from  eleven  to  fif- 
teen in  each  of  eight  groups. 

When  these  mothers  were  interviewed,  our  desire  to  interview  their 
husband  was  told  to  them.  As  it  is  naturally  more  difficult  to  obtain 
the  father's  co-operation  with  the  interview,  the  number  of  fathers 
who  positively  responded  to  our  request  was  between  six  and  nine  in 
each  group,  only  a few  more  than  five  which  was  the  needed  number.  In 
none  of  the  sixteen  subgroups  was  the  number  of  the  interviewed 
fathers  less  than  two  or  three,  which  was  the  needed  number  in  each 
subgroup. 

After  all  the  data  were  collected  on  those  interviewees,  the  sample 
of  ten  mothers  and  five  fathers  who  were  the  husbands  of  the  sampled 
mothers  was  finally  decided  for  each  of  the  eight  groups  so  that  the 
sample  would  be  representative  as  much  as  possible  regarding  their 
social  status,  occupation  and  child's  academic  achievements.  Such 
consideration  was  made  in  the  selection  of  fathers  as  well  as  mothers. 
Therefore,  our  sample  of  eighty  mothers  and  that  of  forty  fathers  are 
considered  well  representative  of  the  original  sample  of  eight  hundred 
pupils.  It  was  also  considered  that  our  sample  of  fathers  well  repre- 
sented that  of  mothers. 

In  the  following  the  significant  differences  found  between  mother's 
responses  and  father's  will  be  described  on  each  item.  No  description 
will  be  given  on  the  items  where  no  significant  difference  was  found 
in  any  category  of  the  item. 

Child  Relevant  Items 

I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

When  asked  how  their  child  felt  about  school,  significantly  more 
mothers  (fifty-nine  percent)  than  fathers  (thirty-five  percent)  indi- 
cated that  their  child's  feelings  were  positive  ones. 

Concerning  homework,  more  fathers  (sixty- five  percent)  indicated 
that  their  child  did  it  but  gave  no  reference  as  to  when  it  was  done 
as  compared  to  forty  percent  of  mothers.  That  is,  more  fathers 
answered  only  in  a gross  term.  In  summary,  mothers  were  more  concerned 
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with  their  child  and  have  a more  favorable  view  than  fathers. 

11.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

The  only  significant  difference  here  concerned  the  type  of  work  the 
parent  thought  the  child  would  like  to  do  when  he  grew  up.  Only  eight 
percent  of  mothers  as  compared  to  twenty-three  percent  of  fathers  said 
they  did  not  know. 

VII.  Anxiety 

The  lack  of  knowledge  about  their  children  shown  in  the  Occupational 
area  appeared  also  in  the  Anxiety  area.  When  asked  what  their  children 
worried  about,  five  percent  of  mothers  said  they  did  not  know,  but 
thirty-five  percent  of  fathers  gave  this  response. 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

Significantly  more  mothers  (ninety-four  percent)  had  met  their 
child's  teacher.  Fifty-two  percent  of  fathers  said  they  had  not. 
Nineteen  percent  of  mothers  had  spontaneously  made  contact  with  the 
teacher  but  no  fathers  had  done  this.  Not  only  did  mothers  visit- 
their  child's  teacher  more  frequently  but  they  had  more  enthusiasm 
than  fathers. 

Although  some  significant  differences  did  occur  on  the  question 
asking  what  the  parent  did  to  see  that  the  child  got  his  homework  done 
this  had  to  be  omitted  from  discussion  as  the  Japanese  translation  of 
the  question  did  not  correctly  convey  the  original  meaning  to  the 
interviewees. 

Parents  were  asked  why  they  thought  school  was  important.  Fathers 
(forty-five  percent)  stressed  personal  and  social  development  much 
more  than  mothers  (twenty-five  percent).  Thirty-three  percent  of 
mothers  gave  reasons  which  were  not  readily  classifiable,  while  only 
five  percent  of  fathers  did  this. 

II.  Authority 

When  they  wanted  the  child  to  do  something,  thirty  percent  of 
fathers  made  a strong  request  whereas  only  eleven  percent  of  mothers 
would  adopt  this  method.  Fathers  are  more  oppressive. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

Parents  were  asked  if  they  did  anything  to  help  their  child  get 
along  with  other  children.  Fifty-eight  precent  of  fathers  said  they 
did  nothing  but  only  thirty-six  percent  of  mothers  gave  this  response. 
On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  mothers  encouraging  social  activity 
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was  much  larger  (thirty-eight  percent  as  compared  to  thirteen  percent). 
Mothers  were  eager  in  encouraging  their  child  to  have  good  relation- 
ships with  friends  but  fathers  were  not  quite  so  eager.  In  view  of 
their  respective  degree  of  contact  with  their  child  this  result  sounds 
quite  natural. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

In  response  to  the  question  "Have  you  taken  any  courses  or  training 
since  you  left  school?"  the  number  of  fathers  answering  "no"  was 
larger  than  that  of  mothers  (forty-three  percent  compared  to  thirteen 
percent).  Of  those  who  had  taken  courses,  seventy-eight  percent  of 
fathers  but  only  twenty-seven  percent  of  mothers  had  taken  those  of  a 
professional  and/or  intellectual  nature . However,  thirty-one  percent 
of  mothers  had  taken  recreational  courses  as  compared  with  thirteen 
percent  of  fathers  and  while  thirty-one  percent  of  mothers  had  taken 
domestic  courses  no  father  had  taken  a course  of  this  nature.  In 
Japan,  boys  usually  have  a job  right  after  graduation  from  school  and 
once  engaged  in  a- job  have  few  opportunities  to  take  any  courses  or 
training  because  of  the  shortage  of  leisure  time.  If  they  have  any 
opportunity,  they  mostly  take  a training  related  with  their  profession. 
On  the  other  hand,  girls  have  some  amount  of  leisure  time,  large  or 
small,  until  they  get  married,  which  they  often  spend  in  learning,  tea- 
ceremony,  flower-arrangement  and  cooking  so  that  they  will  make  good 
housewives . 

j 

Those  who  had  taken  courses  were  asked  their  reasons  for  taking 
them.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  fathers  but  only  fourteen  percent  of 
mothers  gave  economic  pressure  as  a reason.  Sixty-four  percent  of. 
mothers  as  compared  to  thirteen  percent  of  fathers  mentioned  personal 
or  social  reasons.  This  is  consistent  with  what  was  described  above. 

When  asked  when  they  took  these  courses  sixty-nine  percent  of 
mothers  said  shortly  after  leaving  school.  Only  thirty-five  percent 
of  fathers  came  in  this  category.  This  is  also  due  to  the  same  situ- 
ations as  described  above. 

When  asked  if  they  had  completed  the  courses,  thirty-four  percent 
of  fathers  but  only  nine  percent  of  mothers  gave  the  response  "some  of 
them." 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

In  Japan,  twenty-five  of  the  eighty  mothers  worked  and  all  forty 
fathers  worked.  When  asked  how  they  came  to  be  in  this  kind  of  work, 
eight  percent  of  mothers  said  they  wanted  it,  while  forty  percent  of 
fathers  gave  this  motivation,  a sizable  difference.  Ninety-two  percent 
of  mothers  gave  responses  classified  in  the  combined  rare  response 
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category  as  compared  to  sixty  percent  of  the  fathers. 

When  asked  what  their  job  was  like,  ninety-two  percent  of  mothers 
and  ninety-seven  percent  of  fathers  gave  purely  descriptive  responses. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  job,  fifty-two  percent  of 
mothers  and  fifty-five  percent  of  fathers  gave  positive  affective 
responses.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  mothers  and  forty-two  percent  of 
the  fathers  gave  neutral  or  ambivalent  responses. 

When  asked  what  they  liked  about  their  job,  sixteen  percent  of 
mothers  and  thirty-five  percent  of  fathers  mentioned  special  character- 
istics of  the  job,  a difference  which  is  most  likely  significant.  For 
the  combined  rare  response  category,  thirty-six  percent  of  mothers'.', and 
thirty-seven  percent  of  fathers'  responses  fell  in  this  category. 

When  asked  what  they  disliked  about  their  job,  sixteen  percent  of 
mothers  and  thirty-five  percent  of  fathers  said  they  disliked  nothing. 
Falling  into  the  combined  rare  response  category  were  thirty-six  per- 
cent of  mothers'  responses  and  thirty-seven  percent  of  the  fathers' 
responses. 

When  asked  if  they  would  choose  the  same  type  of  work  again  if  they 
had  another  choice,  fifty-six.  percent  of  mothers  and  sixty  percent  of 
fathers  said  no,  indicating  a sizable  amount  of  job  dissatisfaction. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  mothers  and  thirty-five  percent  of  the 
fathers  said  they  would  do  the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  chose  again. 

When  asked  what  they  did  when  problems  arose  on  the  job,  sixteen 
percent  of  mothers  and  sixty-two  percent  of  fathers  said  they  would  do 
the  same  kind  of  work  if  they  chose  again. 

When  asked  what  they  did  when  problems  arose  on  the  job,  sixteen 
percent  of  mothers  and  sixty-two  percent  of  fathers  said  they  would 
solve  it  themselves.  This  was  a sizable  difference  and  was,  without 
doubt,  significant.  Falling  in  the  combined  rare  response  category 
were  sixty-eight  percent  of  mothers'  responses  and  twenty  percent. of 
the  fathers'  responses. 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers, 
sixteen  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty-two  percent  of  fathers  mentioned 
good  social  relations  or  being  friendly,  the  percentage  of  fathers 
falling  in  this  category  being  twice  that  of  the  mothers.  Tolerance 
or  understanding  was  mentioned  by  forty  percent  of  both  mothers  and 
fathers . 

When  asked  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  along  with  the  boss  or 
supervisor,  forty- five  percent  of  mothers  and  thirty-seven  percent  of 
fathers  indicated  that  the  question  was  not  applicable,  since  they 
worked  alone.  Falling  into  the  combined  rare  response  category  was 
thirty- six  percent  of  the  mothers'  responses  and  twenty-seven  percent 

of  fathers'  responses. 
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III.  Personal  Characteristics 


When  asked  what  made  them  angry  forty-four  percent  of  mothers  said 
ten  percent  of  fathers  mentioned  their  child  as  a source  of  anger  while 
thirty-three  percent  of  fathers  but  only  nine  percent  of  mothers  men- 
tioned annoying  behavior  of  others  or  work-related  problems. 

IV.  Occupational  Values 

The  interviewees  were  asked  to  give  ranks  to  the  fifteen  occupation- 
al values  which  were  used  in  the  Occupational  Value  Test  of  Stage  I as 
well  as  Stage  III.  Among  the  fifteen,  a significant  difference  between 
mothers  and  fathers  was  found  only  in  the  fifth  Value:  Success.  The 
number  of  mothers  who  placed  it  at  the  bottom  was  nine  while  that  of 
fathers  was  fourteen  (x2) . Though  the  result  can  be  interpreted  in 
various  ways;  no  definite  conclusion  is  possible  here. 
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year  of 

birth 

BRAZIL 

16 

23 

26 

10 

5 

ENGLAND 

12 

22 

22 

16 

8 

GERMANY 

15 

24 

23 

9 

9 

ITALY 

4 

21 

28 

16 

11 

JAPAN 

15 

30 

15 

9 

11 

MEXICO 

19 

19 

20 

7 

14 

CHICAGO 

16 

23 

13 

15 

5 

AUSTIN 

15 

28 

16 

12 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

19 

24 

17 

8 

12 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

41.808  WITH 

32  OF, 

, P ■ 

.1154 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

BRAZIL 

16 

23 

26 

10 

5 

ENGLAND 

12 

22 

22 

16 

8 

GERMANY 

15 

24 

23 

9 

9 

ITALY 

4 

21 

28 

16 

11 

JAPAN 

15 

30 

15 

9 

11 

MEXICO 

19 

19 

20 

7 

14 

CHICAGO 

16 

23 

13 

15 

5 

AUSTIN 

15 

28 

16 

12 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

19 

24 

17 

8 

12 

CHI-SQUARE 

14.3 

5.1 

12.9 

11.3 

8.3 

PROB. 

•0750  , 

,7477  , 

1161  , 

1851  .4047 

0 

7 

16 

17 

2 

1 

4 

3 

l 

0 

62.9 

.0000 


Categories 


Original  Codes  In  Interview  Manual 


Same  Town 

Different  town,  same  state 
Rural  Area 
Adjacent  State 

Same  Country,  different  state 
Different  country 


(01 

102 
03 
04 
05) 

06  + 07) 


(93  + 99) 


4 

12 

3 

B 

B 

7 

5 
7 

13 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Original  Codes  In  Interview  Manual 


1 25-34 

2 35-39 

3 40-44 

4 45-49 

5 65  or  over 
9 50-64 


01  + 02) 

03) 

04 

05 
09) 

(06+07+08+99) 


-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


25-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-65  or  over 


Original  Codes  In  Interview  Manual 
iQl+02+03) 


(04) 


05 
06) 

07+0B+09+99) 


-456- 


: 468 


1 


!; 


ITEM  11  Mother's  Occupation 


BRAZIL 

0 

8 

2 

3 

3 

ENGLAND 

5 

15 

3 

13 

6 

GERMANY 

7 

2 

4 

3 

2 

ITALY 

3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

JAPAN 

1 

2 

5 

13 

3 

MEXICO 

0 

7 

2 

3 

1 

CHICAGO 

2 

3 

2 

7 

0 

AU5TIN 

2 

16 

13 

4 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

17 

lo 

10 

10 

TABLE  C2  * 

135. 5SB  WITH 

1 24  OF 

• P ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

2 

4 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

8 

3 

64 

5 

ENGLANO 

15 

13 

36 

16 

GERMANY 

2 

3 

62 

13 

ITALY 

3 

2 

66 

9 

JAPAN 

2 

13 

56 

9 

MEXICO 

7 

3 

66 

3 

CHICAGO 

3 

7 

58 

4 

AU5TIN 

16 

4 

42 

20 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17 

10 

27 

26 

CHI-5QUARE 

41.7 

27.1 

101.5 

46.6 

PROB. 

.0000 

• 0010 

.0000 

.0000 

ITEM  12  Father's  l 

BRAZIL  23 

Occupation 

7 13 

11 

26 

ENGLAND 

17 

23 

0 

32 

8 

GERMANY 

2 

36 

2 

40 

0 

ITALY 

19 

16 

10 

21 

14 

JAPAN 

12 

27 

4 

35 

2 

MEXICO 

26 

5 

18 

19 

11 

CHICAGO 

5 

34 

6 

2 

25 

AU5TIN 

11 

26 

14 

19 

12 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

12 

24 

19 

19 

TABLE  C2  « 

245.656  WITH  32  OF 

. P ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

BRAZIL 

23 

7 

13 

11 

26 

ENGLAND 

17 

23 

0 

32 

8 

GERMANY 

2 

36 

2 

40 

0 

ITALY 

19 

16 

10 

21 

14 

JAPAN 

12 

27 

4 

35 

2 

MEXICO 

26 

5 

18 

19 

11 

CHICAGO 

5 

34 

6 

2 

25 

AU5TIN 

11 

26 

14 

19 

12 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

12 

24 

19 

19 

CHI-50UARE 

46.6 

70.7 

55.6 

6B.3 

65.6 

PROB. 

• 0000 

• 0000 

.0000 

•0000  , 

.0000 

ITEM  13  Mother's 

BRAZIL  3 

Education 

6 24 

7 

25 

ENGLANO 

1 

9 

6 

25 

39 

GERMANY 

10 

6 

20 

16 

26 

ITALY 

6 

13 

10 

20 

25 

JAPAN 

2 

7 

38 

8 

20 

MEXICO 

3 

11 

17 

9 

12 

CHICAGO 

13 

22 

24 

11 

2 

AU5TIN 

13 

24 

27 

11 

4 

YUGOSLAVIA 

5 

4 

13 

15 

27 

TABLE  C2  * 

270.337  WITH 

40  OF 

• P « 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

BRAZIL 

3 

6 

24 

7 

25 

ENGLANO 

1 

9 

6 

25 

39 

GERMANY 

10 

6 

20 

16 

28 

ITALY 

6 

13 

10 

20 

25 

JAPAN 

2 

7 

36 

• 

20 

MEXICO 

3 

11 

17 

9 

12 

CHICAGO 

13 

22 

24 

11 

2 

AU5TIN 

13 

24 

27 

11 

4 

YUGOSLAVIA 

5 

4 

13 

IS 

27 

CHI-SQUARE 

31.9 

45.1 

51.4 

25.0 

74.5 

PROB. 

.0002 

•0000 

•0000 

.0019  . 

.0000  . 

64 

36 

t>£ 

66 

56 

66 

58 

42 

27 


-0 

-0 

-u 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


Categories 

1 

2 

3 

4 
9 


15 
0 
0 
6 
5 

27 

0 

3 

16 


6 

15 
0 
0 
6 
s 

27 

0 

3 

16 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
9 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

(Same  as  Demographic  code 
(country  specific) 

] University  Graduate 

2 Some  College 

3 High  School  Graduate 

4 Some  High  School 

5 Eighth  Gr.rV  Graduate 

9 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview  Manual 

101+02) 

03) 

04 

05 

06) 

08+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview  Manual 


01) 

02 

03 

04) 

05+06+99) 


-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-o 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview  Manual 


(01 

02) 

03) 

04) 


(05) 

(06+93+99) 


i. 

fERIC 


; 46S 


...  -457- 


f 


ITEM  14  Fatner's  Education 


BRAZIL 

ENGLAND 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 


23 

5 

10 

8 

19 

15 

0 

-0 

•0 

•8 

-0 

16 

II 

3 

9 

38 

8 

3 

•0 

•0 

• 0 

•0 

23 

8 

15 

20 

14 

0 

8 

•8 

-0 

•8 

-0 

18 

20 

5 

8 

27 

2 

0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

• 0 

27 

14 

3 

13 

16 

7 

0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

23 

8 

10 

4 

12 

21 

1 

•0 

-0 

• 0 

•0 

31 

2S 

12 


16 

8 


18 

12 

17 


II 

18 

23 


2 

5 

II 


TABLE  C2  * 

208.504  WITH 

40  or 

. P » 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

BRAZIL 

23 

S 

10 

8 

19 

15 

ENGLAND 

16 

11 

3 

9 

38 

0 

GERMANY 

23 

8 

IS 

20 

14 

0 

ITALY 

IB 

20 

s 

8 

27 

2 

JAPAN 

27 

14 

3 

13 

16 

7 

MEXICO 

23 

8 

10 

6 

12 

21 

CHICAGO 

31 

8 

18 

II 

1 

2 

AUSTIN 

25 

16 

12 

18 

S 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

8 

17 

23 

9 

11 

CHI-SQUARE 

20.3 

18.8 

31.8 

29.4 

79.4 

66*6 

PROB. 

.0095 

•0161  . 

0002  , 

•ooos  • 

0000  . 

0000 

-0 
•0 
• 0 


-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
• 0 


-0 

-0 

•8 

-0 
• 0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 


Categories 


-0 

•8 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


University  Graduate 
Some  College 
Hgh  School  Graduate 
Some  High  School 
Eighth  Grade  Graduate 
Leaf  than  Eighth  Grade 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 
(99) 


ITEM  15  Time  In  present  house 

BRAZIL 

2 

9 

12 

11 

8 

15 

11 

II 

ENGLAND 

3 

4 

a 

11 

8 

7 

17 

22 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

2 

8 

10 

8 

13 

7 

14 

17 

JAPAN 

4 

8 

3 

8 

3 

5 

10 

39 

MEXICO 

1 

S 

8 

8 

B 

11 

18 

20 

CHICAGO 

2 

2 

12 

2 

11 

12 

20 

II 

AUSTIN 

1 

8 

13 

18 

10 

6 

9 

17 

YUGOSLAVIA 
TABLE  C2  ■ 

3 

787.640 

S 7 

with  56  or 

9 

• P • 

14 

.0000 

7 

13 

22 

CATEGORY 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

BRAZIL 

12 

II 

a 

15 

11 

11 

1 

11 

ENGLAND 

8 

11 

8 

7 

17 

22 

0 

7 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

ITALY 

10 

a 

13 

7 

14 

17 

1 

10 

JAPAN 

3 

8 

3 

5 

10 

39 

0 

12 

MEXICO 

8 

8 

8 

II 

18 

20 

0 

6 

CHICAGO 

12 

2 

II 

12 

20 

11 

0 

4 

AUSTIN 

13 

18 

10 

6 

9 

17 

0 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

7 

9 

14 

7 

13 

22 

0 

8 

CHI-SQUARE 

21.5 

27.3 

22.3 

23.3 

30.1 

63.8 

693.6 

15.8 

PROB. 

•0063  • 

0009 

.0048 

,0034 

• 0004 

•oooo 

• 0000 

• 0451 

0 

80 

1 
O 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Less  than  one  year 
1-2  years 
3-4  years 
5-6  years 
7-B  years 
9*10  years 
11*14  years 
over  15  years 


•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

on  Mdnual 
02 

03 

04 

05 

06 
07 

1 00 
(93; 


ITEM  16 

Where  else  have 

you  lived  since 

X was  born? 

BRAZIL 

20 

27 

16 

16 

1 

-0 

ENGLAND 

29 

40 

9 

2 

0 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

-0 

ITALY 

35 

27 

9 

8 

1 

-0 

JAPAN 

40 

21 

12 

7 

0 

•0 

MEXICO 

27 

30 

13 

8 

1 

-0 

CHICAGO 

19 

42 

9 

2 

0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

23 

27 

14 

17 

1 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA  21 

36 

10 

3 

10 

-0 

TABLE  C2 

« 670 .657 

WITH 

32  DF. 

P ■ 

• 8000 

CATEGORY 


BRAZIL 

20 

27 

16 

16 

I 

ENGLAND 

29 

40 

9 

2 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

ITALY 

3S 

27 

9 

8 

1 

JAPAN 

40 

21 

12 

7 

0 

MEXICO 

27 

30 

13 

8 

1 

CHICAGO 

19 

42 

9 

2 

0 

AUSTIN 

23 

27 

14 

17 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

21 

36 

10 

3 

10 

CHI-SQUARE 

60.9 

74.9 

18.3 

44.7 

602.0 

PROB. 

• 0000 

• 0000 

• 0189 

.0000 

• 0000 

-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
• 0 


-0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
-0 


•0 
•0 
• 0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
• 0 
•0 


Categories 

1 None 

2 One 

3 Two 

4 Three  or  more 
9 90*s 


•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
mm  Manual 


JQ34044Q54Q64074QB4Q9) 


17 


O 

ERIC 


78 
80 

79 

75 
77 

76 
71 
82 
69 


INVALID. 

2 

0 

I 

5 

3 

I 

I 

0 

II 


Have  there  been  an^  occasion^  when  XJ^as  been  ajay  fromjjpme  for  sjx  months^ 

-0-0 
0 -0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•8 

•8 

-8 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


or  more? 


•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•8 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-458- 


,470 


0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0  -0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

*0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


IB 

INVALID. 

(If  Yes)  How  old  was 

X then? 

I 

0 

2 

77 

-0 

-0 

I 

0 

0 

79 

-0 

-0 

0 

0 

1 

79 

-0 

-0 

3 

2 

2 

73 

-0 

-0 

2 

1 

0 

77 

-0 

-0 

0 

1 

2 

76 

-0 

-0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

-0 

-0 

0 

0 

0 

02 

-0 

-0 

7 

2 

1 

70 

-0 

-0 

ITEM  19  Has  X ever  been 

In  the 

hospital? 

V 

BRAZIL 

SI 

24 

3 

2 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

29 

37 

14 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

A3 

20 

0 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

37 

31 

12 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

61 

17 

2 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

S3 

21 

5 

0 

-0’ 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

2* 

36 

12 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

S3 

10 

11 

. 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

33 

29 

10 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

69.727  WITH 

16  DF.**  P ■ .1 

0000 

category 

1 

2 

3 

BRAZIL 

SI 

24 

3 

ENGLAND 

29 

37 

14 

GERMANY 

43 

20 

0 

ITALY 

37 

31 

12 

japan 

61 

17 

2 

MEXICO 

S3 

21 

5 

CHICAGO 

24 

36 

12 

AUSTIN 

S3 

10 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

33 

29 

18 

CHI-SQUARE 

57.9 

20.3 

27.0 

PROB. 

• 0000 

• 0007 

.0000 

ITEM  20A  por  How  Long?  a, 

. Total 

time 

for  all 

admissions. 

BRAZIL 

4 

16 

5 

0 

1 

0 

54 

ENGLAND 

0 

8 

15 

14 

6 

0 

29 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

11 

13 

7 

s 

44 

ITALY 

3 

12 

7 

11 

6 

4 

37 

JAPAN 

0 

3 

4 

6 

4 

1 

62 

MEXICO 

3 

14 

3 

2 

1 

2 

S4 

CHICAGO 

3 

19 

9 

9 

4 

0 

20 

AUSTIN 

0 

13 

5 

S 

2 

1 

S6 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

1 

9 

13 

13 

11 

33 

TABLE  C2  - 

145.577  WITH 

32  DF « 

P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

2 

3 

4 

7 

0 

BRAZIL 

16 

S 

0 

54 

s 

ENGLAND 

B 

IS 

14 

29 

14 

GERMANY 

0 

11 

13 

44 

12 

ITALY 

12 

7 

11 

37 

13 

JAPAN 

3 

4 

6 

62 

S 

MEXICO 

14 

3 

2 

54 

6 

CHICAGO 

19 

9 

9 

20 

7 

AUSTIN 

13 

S 

S 

56 

3 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

9 

13 

33 

24 

CHI-SQUARE 

40.2 

17.6 

20.0 

60.S 

39.6 

PROB. 

• 0000 

•0240  , 

,0006  . 

0000 

• 0000 

ITEM  21A  How  old  1 

was  X then? 

BRAZIL 

12 

• 

7 

53 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

11 

13 

26 

30 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

3 

11 

22 

44 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

3 

17 

23 

37 

-0 

-0 

-0 

japan 

2 

6 

11 

61 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

3 

11 

12 

53 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

9 

16 

20 

27 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

9 

S 

13 

SS 

-0 

•0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

17 

10 

33 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

01.979  WITH  24  DF. 

P ■ 

• 0000 

category 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BRAZIL 

12 

a 

7 

53 

ENGLAND 

11 

13 

26 

30 

GERMANY 

3 

11 

22 

64 

ITALY 

3 

17 

23 

37 

JAPAN 

2 

6 

11 

61 

MEXICO 

3 

11 

12 

53 

CHICAGO 

9 

16 

20 

27 

AUSTIN 

9 

S 

13 

55 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

17 

10 

33 

CHI-SOUARC 

22.9 

10.6 

2S.0 

55.6 

PROB. 

• 0039 

■0169  . 

001S  . 

0000 

Categories 

1 No  admission 

2 One  admission 

3 More  than  one  admission 
9 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•o  -0  -0 

•0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -0 

-o  -o  • -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-6 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Less  than  one  day 

2 1-3  days 

3 4-7  days 

4 8-15  days 

5 16-30  days 

6 Over  30  days 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
• 0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


Categories 

1 0-2  years 

2 3-5  years 

3 G years  and  over 


•459- 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 


-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 


-o  -o  -0 
-o  -o  -0 
-0  '0  - o 
-o  -o  -o 
-o  -o  -0 


-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 


-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 


(00)  Hanua' 
01) 

02+03+04+05....) 

(99) 


-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  *0 

-0  -0  -o 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 


Manual 


-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

•0  -0  -0 

-0  «u  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

i00+01+02)ManUa1 
03+04+05) 

06  through  16) 
93+97+9?) 


1 


471 


ITEM  22A 


Have  there  been  any  occasions  when  either  parent  has  been  living  away  from  home  regularly  for  6 months  or  more?  A.  Both  parents 


BRA2IL 

69 

3 

7 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

73 

0 

6 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

67 

1 

11 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

65 

6 

9 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

67 

0 

13 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

65 

0 

12 

2 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

64. 

1 

7 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

69 

0 

13 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAV!* 

69 

0 

11 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

5.639 

WITH 

b or. 

p » 

.6194 

CATEGORY 

1 

3 

brazil 

69 

7 

englano 

73 

6 

GERMANY 

67 

11 

ITALY 

65 

9 

JAPAN 

67 

13 

MEXICO 

65 

12 

CHICAGO 

64 

7 

AUSTIN 

69 

13 

YUGOSLAV!* 

69 

11 

chi-square 

5.1 

6.1 

PROB. 

.7463  .6366 

22R 

INVALID. 

* Mother  onl 

y 

0 

0 

0 

2 

f 

0 

2 

76 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

79 

0 

1 

0 

( 

1 

0 

1 

78 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

( 

l 

0 

0 

80 

t 

0 

0 

C 

l 

0 

1 

77 

0 

0 

0 

( 

) 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

C 

l 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

c 

1 

0 

0 

80 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

**0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Ho  for  both 

2 Yes,  mother 

3 Yes.  father 

4 Yes,  both 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

*0 

•0 

•0 

*0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

!.  Manual 

on 

02) 

03) 

04) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0  -o 
-0  -o 

-0  -0 
•0  -o 
-0  -0 
-0  -0 
-o  -0 
-0  -0 
-0  -0 


ITEM  22C  Father  only 

BRAZIL 

2 

4 

0 

l 

0 

1 

ENGLANO 

2 

1 

1 

l 

0 

2 

GERMANY 

3 

6 

0 

l 

0 

2 

ITALY 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

MEMCO 

6 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CHICAGO 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

AUSTIN 

0 

3 

3 

5 

0 

2 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

TABLE  C2  - 

14.468 

with 

8 or. 

P ■ 

.0699 

CATEGORY 

2 

7 

brazil 

4 

72 

ENGLAND 

1 

73 

GERMANY 

6 

68 

ITALY 

9 

70 

JAPAN 

12 

66 

MEXICO 

B 

65 

CHICAGO 

5 

66 

AUSTIN 

3 

69 

YUGOSLAVIA 

7 

69 

CHI-SQUARE 

15.6 

7.0 

PROB. 

.0478  .5367 

72 

73 

68 

70 

66 

65 

66 
69 
69 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

-0 

-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 


Categories 

1 Marital  separation  or  divorce 

2 Travel  In  work 

3 Military  service 

4 Health 

5 Institutions,  e.g. , prisons 

6 Other  reason 
9 


•0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

•0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
k Manual 
i 01) 


Now  we  would  like  to  get  some  information  regarding  X. 
ITEM  23  terms  of  his  schoolwork. 


Please  give  me  some  words  or  phrases  which  you  feel  describe  X in 


BRAZIL 

31 

20 

6 

10 

6 

4 

2 

ENGLAND 

10 

5 

7 

6 

8 

5 

30 

GERMANY 

IS 

11 

29 

8 

14 

2 

1 

ITALY 

29 

16 

15 

10 

1 

0 

8 

japan 

13 

4 

34 

12 

5 

3 

2 

MEXICO 

17 

16 

14 

3 

7 

2 

20 

CHICAGO 

14 

2 

10 

5 

14 

2 

23 

AUSTIN 

24 

9 

9 

4 

12 

3 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

19 

8 

11 

7 

12 

5 

IS 

TABLE  C2  - 

223.716  WITH  48  Dr 

. P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

0 

BRAZIL 

31 

20 

6 

10 

6 

2 

5 

ENGLAND 

10 

S 

7 

6 

8 

30 

14 

GERMANY 

15 

11 

29 

8 

14 

1 

2 

ITALY 

29 

16 

15 

10 

1 

8 

1 

japan 

13 

4 

34 

12 

5 

2 

10 

MEXICO 

17 

16 

14 

3 

7 

20 

2 

CHICAGO 

14 

2 

10 

5 

14 

23 

4 

AUSTIN 

24 

9 

9 

4 

12 

1* 

8 

YUGOSLAVIA 

19 

8 

I| 

7 

15 
•2.4 
0000  , 

CHI-SQUARE 

PROB. 

28.0 
.0007  . 

33.2 

0002 

62.8 
•0000  . 

10.8 
2139  . 

1 c 

22.0 
0052  . 

8 

26.3 

>0013 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
• 0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Categories 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 


1 Positive  achievement 

2 Ambivalent  achievement 

3 Neutral  achievement 

4 Negative  achievement 

5 Positive  affect  ♦ positive  IPR 

6 Negative  ♦ neutral  affect  + negative  IPR 

7 Other 


01) 

02) 

03 

04) 

05*08) 

06+07+09) 

>91) 


Manual 


9 


-4G0- 


(93+97+99) 


I7EN  24  how  does  X feel  about  school 


BRAZIL 

29 

38 

7 

ENGLAND 

20 

27 

10 

GERMANY 

7 

50 

7 

I7ALY 

10 

23 

11 

JAPAN 

5 

47 

7 

MEXICO 

11 

30 

2 

CHICAGO 

11 

38 

7 

AU57IN 

14 

46 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

25 

45 

5 

7ABLE  CZ  • 

215.771 

M17H  40  DP. 

CA7EG0RY 

1 

2 

3 

BRAZIL 

29 

38 

7 

ENGLAND 

20 

27 

10 

GERMANY 

7 

50 

7 

I7ALY 

10 

23 

11 

JAPAN 

5 

47 

7 

MEXICO 

11 

30 

2 

CHICAGO 

11 

38 

7 

AUS7IN 

14 

46 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

25 

45 

5 

CHI-50UARE 

44.2 

37.0 

9.3 

PROB. 

•0000  • 

0001 

•3149  . 

I7EM  25  Ht,at  jnakes 

him  feel  that 

BRAZIL 

21 

14 

15 

ENGLAND 

11 

21 

10 

GERMANY 

30 

3 

17 

I7ALY 

17 

2 

10 

JAPAN 

13 

3 

33 

MEXICO 

25 

5 

8 

CHICAGO 

20 

7 

7 

AU57IN 

20 

15 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

29 

2 

3 

7ABLE  C2  « 

259.423 

MI7H  48  Dr. 

CA7EG0RY 

1 

2 

3 

BRAZIL 

21 

14 

15 

ENGLAND 

11 

21 

10 

GERMANY 

30 

3 

17 

ITALY 

17 

2 

10 

JAPAN 

13 

3 

33 

MEXICO 

25 

5 

8 

CHICAGO 

20 

7 

7 

AU571N 

20 

15 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

29 

2 

3 

CHI-50UARE 

22. S 

52.4 

53.2 

PROB. 

•0044  . 

0000 

•0000  • 

17EM  26a  How  do  you 

think  he  does 

BRAZIL 

14 

22 

13 

ENGLAND 

18 

8 

13 

GERMANY 

3 

30 

15 

I7ALY 

0 

19 

22 

JAPAN 

2 

6 

7 

MEXICO 

16 

27 

1 

CHICAGO 

22 

17 

5 

AU57IN 

24 

21 

7 

YUGOSLAVIA 

26 

21 

8 

7ABLE  CZ  • 

514.291 

MI7H  48  Dr. 

CA7EG0RY 

1 

2 

3 

BRAZIL 

14 

22 

13 

ENGLAND 

18 

8 

13 

GERMANY 

3 

30 

15 

I7ALV 

0 

19 

22 

JAPAN 

2 

6 

7 

MEXICO 

16 

27 

1 

CHICAGO 

22 

17 

5 

AU57IN 

24 

21 

7 

YUGOSLAVIA 

26 

21 

8 

CHI-5QUARE 

70.4 

33.9 

34.5  1 

PROB. 

•0000  • 

0001 

•oooi  •; 

I7EM  268  (B)  Concerns  the  parent* 

BRAZIL 

60 

16 

4 

ENGLAND 

41 

21 

18 

GERMANY 

44 

23 

13 

I7ALV 

28 

35 

17 

JAPAN 

71 

6 

3 

MEXICO 

30 

44 

5 

CHICAGO 

54 

7 

11 

AU57IN 

62 

9 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

36 

36 

8 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

131.928 

MI7H 

16  Dr. 

category 

1 

2 

3 

BRAZIL 

60 

16 

4 

ENGLAND 

41 

21 

18 

GERMANY 

44 

23 

13 

ITALY 

28 

35 

17 

JAPAN 

71 

6 

3 

MEXICO 

3ft 

44 

5 

CHICAGO 

54 

7 

11 

AU57IN 

62 

9 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

36 

36 

8 

chi-square 

97.6  < 

95.2 

27.2* 

PROB. 

• 0000  .1 

0080 

.0009- 

4 

1 

10 

7 

3 

17 

9 

6 

7 

2 

30*0 


11 


3 

11 

8 

a 

3 

a 

5 

6 
3 


1 

1 

0 

25 

1 

is 

2 

k 

0 


6 

1 

1 

0 

25 

1 

18 

2 

4 

0 

124.4 


1 

9 

2 

28 

0 

ia 

10 

3 

3 

.0000 

5 

1 

9 

2 

20 

0 

la 
10 
3 
3 


5 
2 

1 

6 

1 

14 

0 

5 

3 


8 

12 

18 

17 

4 

21 

6 

14 

12 

33 


0 

9 

2 

4 

12 

5 
16 

9 

8 

6 


8.6  95.8  47.7  21.2 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Strong  positive 

Positive 

Ambivalent 

Neutral  feelings 

Negative  + strong  negative 

Descriptive  statement 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

101) 

102 
03) 

04). 

05+06) 

07) 

(90, s)  / 

/ 


12 

18 

17 

4 

21 

6 

14 

12 

33 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-ft 

-ft 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Intrinsic  values  + academic  subjects 

2 Extracurricular  activities  + school 
environment 

3 Social  aspects 

4 Teacher  Interaction 

5 Personal- characteristics 

6 Self  Improvement 

7 Other 

9 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01+02) 


(03+06) 

(04) 


05 
07) 

OB 

91) 

93+95+99) 


This  question  has  a double  code. 


15 
19 
19 
19 
10 
24 

16 
16 
12 
P • 

4 

15 
19 
19 
19 
10 
24 

16 
16 
12 


6 

a 

a 

15 

4 
3 
2 

3 
10 

• 0000 

5 

6 
8 
a 

15 

4 
3 
2 
3 

10 


7 

14 

5 

5 

2 

4 

3 

4 
2 


7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

3 

0 

I 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

3 

0 

1 

0 


0 

10 

14 

5 

5 

2 

5 

10 

10 

3 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


The  first  (A)  Is  an  evaluation  of  the  child's  academic 
p performance. 


-0 

-.0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 


Excellent 

(01) 

Above  average 

02 

Barely  above  average 

03 

Average 

04 

Below  average 

(05) 

Poor  work 

(06) 

Behavior  rather  than  performance 

(07) 

(90's) 

-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
p » 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

• 0000 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 No  direct  Indication  of  either  satisfaction  or  lack  of  satisfaction 

2 Parent  Indicates  satisfaction  with  school  achievement,  positive  affect 

3 Parent  Indicates  disatisfaction  with  school  achievement,  negative  affect 
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ITEM  27  Do  you  do 

anything  to  encourage 

X in  hi: 

brazil 

16 

10 

4 

36 

12 

ENGLAND 

12 

21 

17 

23 

7 

GERMANY 

26 

35 

13 

6 

0 

ITALY 

19 

20 

3 

20 

10 

JAPAN 

20 

2 

11 

39 

1) 

MEXICO 

14 

13 

6 

26 

ir> 

CHICAGO 

10 

18 

21 

17 

6 

AUSTIN 

12 

17 

16 

26 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

13 

13 

9 

40 

5 

TABLE  C?  • 

134.525  WITH 

32  or 

. P • 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

BRAZIL 

lb 

10 

4 

30 

12 

ENGLAND 

12 

21 

17 

23 

7 

GERMANY 

26 

35 

13 

6 

0 

ITALY 

19 

20 

3 

20 

10 

JAPAN 

20 

2 

11 

39 

0 

MEXICO 

14 

13 

6 

20 

16 

CHICAGO 

10 

16 

21 

17 

6 

AUSTIN 

12 

17 

16 

26 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

13 

13 

9 

40 

5 

CHI-sQUARE 

15.2 

50.0 

32.9 

52*9 

22.3 

PROB, 

•0554  . 

0000  , 

.0002  , 

.0000  • 

0047 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

fO 

-0 

-0 


•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


No 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Yes  - Unspecified  + homework  only 
Yes-academic  support*  enriching  actions 
Yes  - attitudinal 

Oirect  actlon+materlal  support+other*- 
irrelevant 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

!.  Manual 
01)  4 
02+03) 

04+05) 

06+07) 


(08+09+91+95) 

(93+99) 


HEM  20  Have  you 

met  X *s 

teacher? 

Yes, 

No,  How  did 

brazil 

27 

0 

8 

22 

4 

10 

ENGLAND 

4 

1 

4 

63 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

0 

2 

11 

6 

5 

45 

JAPAN 

5 

0 

2 

49 

9 

15 

MEXICO 

22 

3 

4 

16 

3 

27 

CHICAGO 

11 

10 

12 

32 

0 

6 

AUSTIN 

17 

3 

2 

44 

0 

6 

YUGOSLAVIA 

4 

0 

2 

29 

32 

13 

TABLE  C2  • 

990.199  WITH 

40  or. 

P « 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

BRAZIL 

27 

22 

4 

10 

1 

0 

ENGLAND 

4 

63 

0 

a 

0 

5 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

ITALY 

0 

6 

5 

45 

1 

13 

JAPAN 

5 

49 

9 

15 

0 

2 

MEXICO 

22 

16 

3 

27 

4 

7 

CHICAGO 

11 

32 

0 

6 

1 

22 

AUSTIN 

17 

44 

0 

6 

2 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

4 

29 

32 

13 

0 

2 

CHI-SQUARE 

71.6 

176.3  127.0  118 

•0  633.3 

64.0 

PROB. 

• 0000 

•0000  . 

0000  .0000  . 

0000  • 

0000 

I 

0 

•0 

1 

0 

* 

1 

2 
0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


NO 

Yes-unspeclfl  ed 

5chool  Initiated 

Formal  routine  occasions 

Parent  initiated 

Parent  initiated  (non-formal) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

(on  Hanua1 

02) 

(03+04) 

05 

(06 

107) 

( 90  #s ) 


When  X has 

homework  what  does  he  usually  do? 

i 

BRAZIL 

0 

53 

8 

11 

2 

4 

2 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

i* 

ENGLAND 

0 

5 

19 

20 

21 

15 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

7 

32 

24 

9 

8 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

j 

ITALY 

0 

13 

33 

17 

2 

13 

2 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

j 

JAPAN 

3 

32 

18 

10 

7 

2 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

0 

24 

10 

31 

11 

3 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

i 

CHICAGO 

0 

24 

12 

21 

3 

10 

2 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

; 

AU5TIN 

2 

22 

15 

16 

10 

16 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

f 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

21 

20 

19 

4 

4 

4 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

\ 

TABLE  C2  • 

107.202 

WITH 

32  or 

• P « 

•0000 

i 

CATEGORY 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

j 

BRAZIL 

ENGLANO 

53 

5 

0 

19 

11 

20 

2 

21 

4 

15 

Categories 

t 

fc 

I 

i 

f 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AU5TIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 

7 

13 

32 

24 

24 

22 

21 

32 

33 

16 

10 

12 

15 

20 

24 

17 

10 

31 

21 

16 

19 

9 

2 

7 

11 

3 
10 

4 

0 

13 

2 

3 

10 

16 

4 

1 Does  not  have  any 

2 No  reference  to  when  done 

3 High  priority 

4 At  a regular  time 

5 Irregular  time 

6 Puts  off*  does  not  do  it  ♦ other 
□ 

} 

CHI-SQUARE 

103.7  46*6 

10.0 

41.6 

30«9 

PROB* 

•0000  .0000  . 

0211 

.0000  , 

.0003 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

' 02 1 ' 

I 03  i 
I 04) 

! 05  i 

i 06+07+91) 

I 93+95+99) 
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ITEM  30  How  does  he  go  about  It? 

BRAZIL 

31 

• 

6 

3 

0 

ENGLAND 

43 

15 

21 

0 

l 

GERMANY 

38 

14 

7 

15 

0 

ITALY 

36 

2t 

3 

1 

0 

JAPAN 

72 

? 

1 

0 

I 

MEXICO 

46 

9 

S 

2 

16 

CHICAGO 

21 

27 

7 

0 

10 

AUSTIN 

17 

41 

11 

1 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

42 

27 

3 

1 

0 

TABLE  C2  • 

211*237  WITH 

24  or. 

P • 

•oooo 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

0 

BRAZIL 

31 

• 

6 

35 

ENGLANO 

43 

15 

21 

1 

GERMANY 

3A 

14 

7 

21 

ITALY 

36 

28 

3 

13 

JAPAN 

72 

2 

1 

S 

MEXICO 

46 

9 

5 

19 

CHICAGO 

21 

27 

7 

17 

AUSTIN 

17 

41 

11 

13 

YUGOSLAVIA 

42 

27 

3 

• 

CHI -SOU ARE 

99*1 

43,3 

68,1 

PROB. 

• 0000 

•oooo  , 

,0000  , 

0000 

-0 

•0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-8 

-0 

-0 

-8 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-• 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Original  Codes  In  interview 


Self-Initiation 
Self-other  Initiation 
Other  Initiation 

Affect  (positive,  neutral,  negative) 

Conditions 

Other 


Manual 

02+03) 

04+05) 

06+07+08) 

09) 

91) 

{93+95+97+99J 


I TEN  31 


What  do  you  do  to  see  that  X gets  his  homework  don 


BRAZIL 

a 

32 

2 

7 

22 

6 

ENGLANO 

12 

16 

9 

2« 

7 

a 

GERMANY 

36 

10 

1 

20 

5 

i 

ITALY 

1 

4 

16 

5 

$2 

i 

JAPAN 

9 

13 

14 

36 

4 

i 

MEXICO 

2 

9 

12 

a 

44 

3 

CHICAGO 

a 

17 

0 

34 

4 

9 

AUSTIN 

9 

14 

7 

35 

4 

a 

YUGOSLAVIA 

29 

27 

1 

20 

0 

0 

TABLE  C2  • 

43$,aio  with  40  or 

• P « 

> ,8880 

CATEGORY 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

BRAZIL 

a 

32 

2 

7 

22 

9 

ENGLAND 

12 

14 

9 

2« 

7 

• 

GERMANY 

36 

18 

1 

2« 

5 

a 

ITALY 

1 

4 

16 

5 

52 

2 

JAPAN 

9 

13 

14 

36 

4 

4 

MEXICO 

2 

9 

12 

• 

44 

4 

CHICAGO 

a 

17 

0 

34 

4 

9 

AUSTIN 

9 

14 

7 

35 

4 

13 

YUGOSLAVIA 

• 29 

27 

1 

?• 

0 

3 

CH1-SOUARE 

104,5 

49,1 

47,4 

•3,5 

235.9 

17,1 

PROB* 

•oooo 

•0008 

••o«o 

•oooo 

•0880  * 

,0293 

ITEM  32  How  often  does  he  put  off  his  hoaiework 

to  do 

BRAZIL 

4 

8 

12 

13 

41 

2 

ENGLANO 

2 

6 

12 

31 

27 

0 

GERMANY 

1 

7 

15 

27 

29 

1 

ITALY 

1 

2 

16 

7 

53 

1 

JAPAN 

5 

14 

14 

27 

15 

5 

MEXICO 

13 

8 

17 

25 

16 

• 

CHICAGO 

4 

9 

12 

25 

21 

1 

AUSTIN 

2 

15 

17 

31 

16 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

4 

19 

21 

30 

5 

TABLE  C2  » 

85,617  WITH 

24  or 

, P • 

• OOOO 

CATEGORY 

2 

3 

4 

5 

BRAZIL 

8 

12 

13 

41 

ENGLANO 

a 

12 

31 

27 

GERMANY 

7 

IS 

27 

29 

ITALY 

2 

16 

7 

53 

JAPAN 

14 

14 

27 

IS 

MEXICO 

• 

IT 

25 

14 

CHICAOO 

9 

12 

25 

21 

AUSTIN 

15 

17 

31 

14 

YUGOSLAVIA 

4 

19 

II 

30 

CHI -SOU ARC 

18*1 

3.8 

32,5 

70,7 

PROB* 

• •205 

,•784 

,•••2 

.•••• 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-8 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 


Categories 


1 Nothing 

2 Hothlng  - not  necessary 

3 Nothing  - external  pressure 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

m 

(13+14+15) 


4 Verbal  reminder 

5 Check  or  observe 

8 Deprivation  ♦ active  help  ♦ other 

9 


(21+22+23) 

31+32+33) 

41+51+91) 

(93+95+97+99) 


things? 


-8 

-0 

-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-8 


-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

*0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-• 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-8 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Always 

Frequently 

SoaetlMs 

Seldom 

Never 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

21+22+23) 

31+32+33+34+35+36) 

41+42+43) 

(51)  , 

(90, s) 
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ITEM  33  What  would  he  do  If  he  were  nearly  .finished  with  his  homework  and  he  found  that  he  had  been  doing  it  the  wrong  way? 


BRAZIL 

37 

10 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

7 

ENGLAND 

31 

9 

5 

1 

2 

8 

17 

2 

GERMANY 

31 

14 

18 

1 

3 

7 

2 

3 

ITALY 

39 

11 

7 

4 

5 

4 

4 

1 

JAPAN 

43 

1 

0 

1 

2 

8 

5 

0 

MEXICO 

39 

3 

14 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 

CHICAGO 

31 

11 

9 

5 

3 

6 

5 

0 

AUSTIN 

32 

16 

10 

0 

4 

5 

3 

7 

YUGOSLAVIA 

61 

4 

3 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

TABLE  C2  = 

162.641  WITH  40 

OF. 

P * 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

7 

9 

0 

BRAZIL 

37 

10 

4 

3 

14 

12 

ENGLAND 

31 

9 

5 

17 

5 

13 

GERMANY 

31 

14 

18 

2 

1 

14 

ITALY 

39 

11 

7 

4 

5 

14 

JAPAN 

43 

1 

0 

5 

20 

11 

MEXICO 

39 

3 

14 

8 

6 

9 

CHICAGO 

31 

11 

9 

5 

2 

14 

AUSTIN 

32 

IB 

10 

3 

3 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

61 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

CHI-SQUARE 

35.6 

29.6 

36.6 

30.7 

51.9 

10.5 

14 

5 

1 

5 

20 

6 
2 
3 
3 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

■0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

■0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


PROS. 


.0001  .0004  .0001  .0003  .0000  .2321 


Categories 

1 Start  over 

2 Start  over  - unhappy 

3 Start  over  - angry 

4 Start  over  - pressure 

5 Situational 

6 Turn  to  others 

7 Would  not  start  over 
0 Anxiety 
9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(11) 

21+22 

31+32) 

(41) 

(51 

(61) 

(71) 

(81) 

(90's) 


ITEM  34-1  WHAT  DO  YOU  FEEL  THE  SCHOOL'S  JOB  OR  RESPONSIBILITY  IS? 


j BRAZIL 

10 

32 

12 

6 

9 

8 

0 

3 

-C  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

i ENGLAND 

2 

49 

13 

7 

5 

3 

0 

1 

-0  - -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

3 

55 

5 

7 

9 

1 

0 

0 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

6 

*5 

21 

4 

12 

6 

0 

6 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

3 

32 

25 

0 

5 

14 

0 

1 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

5 

13 

4 

1 

11 

2 

0 

43 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

12 

42 

5 

5 

4 

4 

0 

0 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

i AUSTIN 

10 

46 

1 

9 

3 

11 

0 

2 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

| YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

49 

5 

3 

21 

0 

0 

2 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

! TA0LE  C2  » 

t 

406.201  WITH  40  DF. 

P « 

.0000 

! CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

0 

j BRAZIL 

10 

32 

12 

9 

3 

14 

Categories 

Original  Codes 

In  Interview 

! ENGLAND 

2 

49 

13 

5 

1 

10 

Manual 

j GERMANY 

3 

55 

5 

9 

0 

8 

1 Sfchool 

subjects  + 

teach  culture  (01+03) 

ITALY 

6 

25 

21 

12' 

6 

10 

2 To  educate 

(u2Y 

j JAPAN 

3 

32 

25 

5 

1 

14 

3 Instil 

valuesneach  c1sc1pl1ne+ 

i'ilaICu 

5 

13 

4 

11 

43 

3 

yuliiauce+tjull 

u Cuardlter 

(o4+u5+08+u*j  / 

j CHICAGO 

12 

42 

5 

4 

0 

9 

4.  Learning 

(06+07) 

S AUSTIN 

10 

46 

1 

3 

2 

20 

5 Preparation  for  Ufa  and  job 

(io+m 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

49 

6 

21 

2 

3 

..  6 Home  role+llmlted 

1 contribution 

! CHI-SQUARE 

26. 1 

74.9 

61.2 

31.2  259.2 

25.3 

+other 

(12+13+91) 

i PROS. 

.0007.0000 

.0000 

.0003 

.0000 

.0017 

7 

(89) 

I 

9 

(93+95+99) 

I ITEM  34-2 

Same  as  Item  34-1 

! BRAZIL 

2 

6 

12 

1 

7 

12 

9 

31 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

i ENGLAND 

0 

4 

25 

4 

4 

12 

0 

31 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

| GERMANY 

1 

5 

9 

8 

12 

3 

7 

35 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

! ITALY 

6 

9 

21 

3 

11 

1 

0 

29 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

I JAPAN 

0 

3 

18 

0 

1 

10 

2 

46 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

j MEXICO 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

3 

4 

63 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

| CHICAGO 

0 

0 

Id 

0 

7 

9 

1 

45 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

: AUSTIN 

3 

2 

19 

4 

6 

15 

0 

33 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

! YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

6 

17 

2 

7 

2 

0 

46 

-0  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  =, 

128.669  WITH  32  DF. 

P « , 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

3 

5 

6 

8 

0 

BRAZIL 

12 

7 

12 

31 

IB 

ENGLAND 

25 

4 

12 

31 

8 

GERMANY 

9 

12 

3 

35 

21 

ITALY 

21 

11 

1 

29 

IB 

JAPAN 

IB 

1 

10 

46 

5 

MEXICO 

4 

3 

3 

63 

6 

CHICAGO 

10 

7 

9 

45 

1 

AUSTIN 

19 

6 

15 

33 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17 

7 

2 

46 

B 

CHI-SQUARE 

27.6 

16.9 

31.9 

54.6 

40.1 

PROS. 

.0008 

.0306 

.0002 

.0000 

.0000 

T 

i 

r 

t 


-464- 


) 

} 


I 


r 


ITEM  34-3 

Same 

as  34- 

BRA2IL 

2 

0 

ENGLANO 

0 

1 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

ITALY 

1 

0 

japan 

0 

1 

MEXICO 

0 

0 

CHICAGO 

0 

0 

Austin 

0 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

0 

IAoLE  C2  * 

*2,567  WITH 

CATEGORY 

8 

0 

BRAZIL 

63 

13 

t NoLANO 

o5 

13 

• jEMMANi 

76 

4 

ITALY 

63 

17 

JAPAN 

73 

6 

MEXICO 

76 

3 

CHICAGO 

65 

6 

AUSTIN 

59 

23 

YUGOSLAVIA 

76 

4 

CM  I -SQUARE 

42.6 

42.6 

PROB. 

•oooo  • 

OOOO 

ITEM  35  How  important  do  j 

BRA2IL 

30 

42 

ENGLANO 

22 

54 

GERMANY 

49 

25 

ITALY 

32 

34 

JAPAN 

53 

19 

MEXICO 

34 

41 

CHICAGO 

26 

44 

AUSTIN 

28 

50 

YUGOSLAVIA 

28 

44 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

66.419 

WITH  ; 

4 

4 

0 

a 

2 

1 

3 

11 

3 

« or. 


p » .00 


5 

6 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
8 
0 


63 

65 

7* 

63 

73 

76 

65 

59 

76 


-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-ft 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


CATEGORY 

BRA2IL 

ENGLANO 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 


1 

30 

22 

49 

32 

53 

34 

26 

2B 

28 


2 

42 

54 

25 

34 

19 

41 

44 

50 

44 


7 

4 

6 

14 

6 

4 

2 

3 

a 


3 
7 

4 
6 

14 

a 

k 

2 

3 

a 


CHI -SQUARE 

43.B 

53.5 

17,7 

PROB. 

• OOOO 

• OOOO 

•0233 

ITEM  36  Hhy? 

BRA2IL 

7 

9 

13 

40 

ENGLANO 

21 

4 

16 

28 

GERMANY 

0 

IS 

7 

43 

ITALY 

16 

5 

27 

25 

JAPAN 

5 

4 

20 

24 

MEXICO 

1 

2 

17 

54 

CHICAGO 

21 

7 

6 

29 

AUSTIN 

24 

3 

17 

31 

YUGOSLAVIA 

22 

7 

3 

30 

TABLE  C2  a 199.002  WITH  32  Of.  P 


7 

6 

3 
2 

26 

0 

4 
3 
1 

• 0000 


CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

BRA2IL 

7 

9 

13 

40 

7 

ENGLANO 

21 

4 

16 

28 

6 

GERMANY 

6 

15 

7 

43 

3 

ITALY 

16 

5 

27 

25 

2 

JAPAN 

5 

. 4 

20 

24 

26 

MEXICO 

1 

2 

17 

54 

0 

CHICAGO 

21 

7 

6 

29 

4 

AU5TIN 

24 

3 

17 

31 

3, 

YUGOSLAVIA 

22 

7 

3 

30 

1 

CHI-SQUARE 

53.5 

22.0 

36,0 

39.7 

92.1 

PROB. 

•oooo 

• 0052 

• 0001 

• OOOO 

•oooo 

Categories 


School  subjects  + teach  culture 
To  educate 

Instil  values+teach  dlscfpllne+gul dance* 

build  character 

Learning 

Preparation  for  1 Ife  and  Job 

Home  role+llml  ted  contrfbutlon+other 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01-03) 

(02) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

• 0000 


-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


4 
3 
A 

5 
I 
5 
3 
A 
9 


Categories 

1 Most  Important 


Very  important 
Important 
Unimportant 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

•0 


Categorl  es 


1 Socioeconomic  reasons 

2 Academic  reasons 

3 Personal+soclal  development 

4 Preparation  for  life 

5 Other 


-0 

-0 . 


! 04+05+08+09) 
06+07) 

10+1 1) 

12  + 1 3+91 ) 
(89) 

(93+95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

.0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

(01)  ,bnua1 

(02) 

(Q3, 


-o 
-o 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-o 
-0 
.0 


-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

(oi) 

02) 

03+04) 

05 

91) 

(93+95+99) 


f 

O 

ERIC 


ITEM  37  H0W  far  Koyld  y0J  like 

your  child  to  go 

In  school? 

BRAZIL 

47 

0 

17 

5 

11 

0 

-0 

ENGLANO 

24 

5 

23 

17 

11 

0 

-0 

GERMANY 

31 

29 

6 

9 

3 

0 

-0 

ITALY 

43 

23 

5 

1 

6 

2 

-0 

JAPAN 

S3 

6 

16 

3 

2 

0 

-0 

MEXICO 

52 

8 

10 

2 

6 

1 

-0 

CHICAGO 

51 

5 

7 

0 

9 

0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

70 

5 

3 

0 

4 

0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

44 

1 

16 

10 

6 

1 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

204,109  WITH  32  Of 

. p • 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

5 

0 

BRAZIL 

47 

0 

17 

11 

5 

ENGLANO 

24 

5 

23 

11 

17 

GERMANY 

31 

29 

6 

3 

9 

ITALY 

43 

23 

5 

6 

3 

japan 

53 

6 

16 

2 

3 

MEXICO 

52 

• 

10 

6 

3 

CHICAGO 

51 

* 5 

7 

• 

0 

AUSTIN 

70 

5 

3 

4 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

44 

1 

16 

0 

II 

CHI— SQUARE 

73.2 

97.6 

34.5 

15.1 

47.3 

PROB. 

•oooo 

• OOOO 

• 0001 

.0507  « 

>0010 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 


-o 
-o 
•0 
-0 
• 0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


University  Graduate 
Some  college 
High  School  graduate 
Remaining  educational  groupings 
Child's  preference  and  development 


-465- 


-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-ft  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

(on  Mln“41 

02) 

03) 

04+05+06+91) 

(07+08) 

(93+95+99) 


477 


L 


r 


v : 
*Y' 
\r~ 
V"' 


ITEM  3B  how  far  do 

you 

think  he  reilly  will  go  In  school? 

BRAZIL 

29 

A 

16 

ia 

6 

7 

-0 

ENGLAND 

17 

2 

10 

26 

1 

16 

-0 

GERMANY 

20 

21 

7 

10 

7 

7 

-0 

ITALY 

35 

23 

7 

A 

9 

2 

-0 

JAPAN 

AS 

5 

21 

a 

1 

2 

-0 

ME  A I CO 

38 

II 

13 

A 

9 

A 

-0 

CHICAGO 

w0 

5 

13 

2 

1 

11 

-0 

AUST  IN 

57 

12 

9 

I 

0 

3 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

28 

1 

19 

17 

13 

2 

-0 

I ABLET  C2  * 

196.55* 

WITH  32  OF 

. P • 

• 0000 

i «fc  GORY 

1 

2 

1 

A 

6 

See 

Item  37 

hM*  / 1 1 

29 

*» 

16 

ia 

7 

ENGLAND 

17 

2 

10 

26 

16 

GERMANY 

20 

21 

7 

ia 

7 

ITALY 

35 

23 

7 

6 

2 

JAPAN 

AS 

S 

21 

a 

2 

HEX  ICO 

36 

11 

13 

4 

A 

CHICAGO 

AO 

5 

13 

2 

11 

AU5T  IN 

57 

12 

9 

1 

3 

YUGOSLAVIA 

28 

1 

19 

17 

2 

CHI-SQUARE 

50*0  63.0 

19*3 

7A.4 

35,  A 

PROB. 

•0000  .OOOO 

• 013A 

•oooo  • 

0001 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


•0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Both  these  questions  have  the  same  oroginal  codes  as  the  demographic 
and  are  therefore  country  specific, 

Categories  urlglnal  Codes  In  Interview 

Manual 


University  graduate 
Some  college 
High  School  graduate 
Remaining  educational  groupings 
Child's  preference  and  development 


01 
02 
03; 

04*05+06+91 ) 
07+08) 
93+95+99) 


He  are  also  Interested  In  what  children  do  outside  of  school;  ho*  they  spend  their  time,  their  activities,  how  much  time  they 
they  spend  around  adults,  how  much  with  the  family  , etc. 


HEM  3<j  when  he  is  not  in  *bat  j^nds  0f  things  does  X do? 


BRAZIL 

0 

10 

13 

19 

17 

21 

0 

England 

0 

3 

5 

13 

18 

25 

16 

GERMANY 

1 

9 

15 

2S 

16 

12 

0 

MALY 

1 

13 

26 

20 

9 

10 

1 

JAPAN 

0 

10 

27 

28 

12 

3 

MEXICO 

1 

13 

21 

24 

16 

A 

0 

CHICAGO 

1 

10 

IA 

27 

11 

9 

0 

AUSTIN 

1 

2 

7 

22 

17 

32 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

11 

23 

24 

11 

10 

0 

TABLE  C2  * 

112*700 

WITH 

32  OF 

• P * 

• oooo 

category 

2 

3 

A 

S 

6 

brazil 

10 

13 

19 

17 

21 

England 

3 

5 

13 

la 

25 

GERMANY 

9 

15 

25 

IB 

12 

MALY 

13 

26 

20 

9 

10 

JAPAN 

10 

27 

20 

12 

3 

MEXICO 

13 

21 

2A 

16 

A 

CHICAGO 

10 

IA 

27 

11 

9 

AUST IN 

2 

7 

22 

1 7 

32 

YUGOSLAVIA 

11 

23 

2A 

11 

10 

CHI-SQUARE 

16*  1 

38.0 

12.A 

7.7 

63.0 

PROS* 

•0A01  • 

oooo  • 

1319 

•5375  • 

oooo 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-O 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-0 

-o 

-o 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


No  activities 

One  activity 

Two  activities 

Three  activities 

Four  activities 

FI ve  or  more  act  1 vl  ties 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

00) 

01 

02 

°3 

04) 

05*06+07+08*09* 
93+99)  10*11) 


ITEM  4QA-1 

What 

kinds  of  things  does 

he  do  with  you? 

brazil 

8 

22 

3A 

4 

7 

0 

s 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

6 

37 

21 

15 

0 

0 

1 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

19 

39 

10 

2 

0 

0 

2 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

7 

14 

IS 

16 

6 

0 

17 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

5 

35 

25 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

MEXICO 

11 

19 

33 

3 

10 

0 

3 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

6 

3* 

12 

a 

2 

0 

10 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

AU5TIN 

6 

41 

2A 

6 

2 

0 

3 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

15 

5 

51 

3 

5 

0 

1 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

TABLE  C2  * 

201.119  WITH 

32  or. 

, P * .0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

brazil 

0 

22 

3A 

4 

12 

Categories 

Original 

England 

6 

37 

21 

15 

1 

GERMANY 

19 

39 

IS 

2 

2 

1 Verbal  activity 

ITALY 

7 

14 

10 

16 

25 

2 Non* 

•verbal  actlvl ty+posltlve  affect 

JAPAN 

5 

35 

25 

IS 

0 

3 Constructive  activity 

MEXICO 

11 

19 

33 

3 

13 

4 Negative  affect 

CHICAGO 

6 

34 

12 

a 

12 

5 Neutral  responses+other 

AUSTIN 

6 

41 

2A  • 

6 

5 

6 

YUGOSLAVIA 

15 

S 

51 

3 

6 

9 

CHI— SQUARE 

22.A 

73.0 

59.1 

37,0 

67.9 

PROB. 

• 00A5 

•oooo  , 

,0000  . 

,0001 

• 0000 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


101) 

02*03) 

04) 

05) 

06*91 

B9) 

(93*95  * 99) 


Manual 


*466- 


O 

ERIC 


J 


f: 

& 

»: 

«• 

I 

| 


I 

f 

l 

I 

f. 

}■ 

!' 

V 

t 

1' 

f 

r 

1 

i 


S 

i* 

5 

4‘ 

fc 

I: 


ERIC 

hmmffaHaaaaa 

iV. 


ITEM  40A -2 

See 

Item  40A-1 

BRA2IL 

* 

« 

6 

0 

1 

21 

40 

ENGLAND 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

17 

49 

GERMANY 

8 

17 

3 

0 

0 

27 

25 

ITALY 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

72 

JAPAN 

S 

14 

6 

0 

0 

10 

45 

MEXICO 

1 

9 

7 

0 

1 

13 

40 

CHICAGO 

3 

10 

6 

1 

0 

13 

39 

AUSTIN 

<• 

IS 

7 

0 

0 

21 

3$ 

YUGOSLAVIA 

7 

3 

11 

0 

0 

11 

41 

TABLE  C2  * 

92*363  WITH  2k  OF 

• p ■ 

•0100 

category 

2 

3 

6 

7 

BRAZIL 

8 

« 

21 

40 

ENGLAND 

6 

« 

17 

49 

GERMANY 

17 

3 

27 

25 

ITALY 

3 

2 

0 

72 

JAPAN 

14 

« 

If 

45 

MEXICO 

9 

7 

13 

48 

Chicago 

to 

« 

13 

39 

AUSTIN 

IS 

7 

21 

35 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

II 

11 

48 

chi-square 

9#6 

39.9 

66.8 

PROS* 

• 0023 

• 2939 

•oooo 

• OOOO 

ITEM  40B-I 

What 

kinds  of  things  does 

he  do  with  you? 

BRAZIL 

37 

8 

7 

12 

6 

3 

ENGLAND 

27 

6 

10 

19 

2 

IS 

GERMANY 

11 

20 

26 

18 

Jl 

2 

ITALY 

21 

S 

16 

5 

e 

19 

JAPAN 

27 

5 

22 

7 

4 

IS 

MEXICO 

41 

10 

11 

1 

l 

10 

CHICAGO 

20 

8 

15 

11 

2 

5 

AUSTIN 

35 

6 

7 

23 

2 

7 

YUGOSLAVIA 
TABLE  C2  * 

51  IS 

2D1.90S  WITH 

S 

40  DF 

1 

• P « 

0 

> .oooo 

a 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

37 

1 

7 

12 

3 

13 

ENGLAND 

27 

6 

10 

19 

15 

3 

GERMANY 

11 

20 

26 

18 

2 

3 

ITALY 

21 

5 

16 

5 

19 

14 

JAPAN 

27 

5 

22 

7 

15 

4 

MEXICO 

41 

10 

11 

1 

10 

6 

CHICAGO 

20 

1 

15 

11 

5 

13 

AUSTIN 

35 

6 

7 

23 

7 

4 

YUGOSLAVIA 

51 

IS 

5 

1 

8 

0 

CHI-SQUARE 

61.2 

25.5 

37.9 

53*2 

3i.9 

38.  1 

PROB. 

• OOOO 

•0016  « 

.oooo 

• OOOO 

•0002  « 

.oooo 

ITEM  40B-2 

Same  as  Item  40B-1 

brazil 

2 

3 

9 

5 

0 

0 

20 

ENGLAND 

7 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

II 

GERMANY 

2 

8 

18 

16 

0 

0 

10 

ITALY 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

t> 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

18 

MEXICO 

9 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

14 

CHICAGO 

4 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14 

AUSTIN 

5 

3 

8 

10 

0 

0 

?i 

YUGOSLAVIA 

10 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

9 

TABLE  C2  « 

133 • 1 59  WITH  32  DF 

• P ■ 

•oooo 

CATEGORY 

3 

4 

7 

8 

0 

BRAZIL 

9 

5 

20 

41 

5 

ENGLAND 

7 

S 

U 

50 

7 

GERMANY 

18 

16 

10 

26 

to 

1 TALY 

5 

6 

0 

69 

0 

JAPAN 

7 

1 

18 

45 

9 

MEXICO 

2 

3 

14 

48 

12 

CHICAGO 

0 

12 

14 

40 

6 

AUSTIN 

a 

10 

21 

35 

8 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

0 

9 

44 

15 

CH1-S0UARE 

31.8 

38.8 

30.7 

56.4 

20.2 

prob. 

•0002 

• oooo 

.0113  < 

,0000  . 

.0098 

• 0 -0  »0 

•0  -0  -0 

• 0 -0  »0 

•I  •«  *0 

-0  *0  *0 

-0  -0  *0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

•0  -0  »0 


• 8 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Categories 

1 Verbal  Activity 

2 Non-verbal  act  1 vlty+posltive  affect 

3 Constructive  activity 

4 Negative  affect 

5 Neutral  responses+other 

6 
g 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

(02+03) 

(04) 

(05) 

(06+91) 

(89) 

(93+95+99) 


5 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

1 

• 0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

2 

-0 

-0 

m 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

14 

-0 

•0 

• 0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

0 

-0 

•0 

• 0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

5 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

11 

-0 

•0 

• 0 

-0 

• 0 

-0 

•0 

2 

-0 

*0 

• 0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Household  activities 

2 Conversation 

3 Indoor  activltl  es+homevork 

4 Church+outings 

5 Everything  +other 

6 Absence  of  Interaction 

7 
9 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

(01)  ,Unua1 

(02) 


(03+06+07) 

(04+05) 


(89) 

(95+99) 


41 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

50 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

26 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

69 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

45 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

*0 

-0 

48 

-0 

•0 

—0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

40 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

• 0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

35 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

44 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-467- 


4’# 


1 

* 


f 


ITEM  40B-3 
BRAZIL 

Same  as  40B- 

0 1 

1 

ENGLAND 

0 

1 

GERMANY 

1 

2 

8 

ITALY 

0 

1 

0 

japan 

0 

1 

3 

MEXICO 

2 

1 

1 

CHICAGO 

1 

0 

3 

AUSTIN 

3 

3 

4 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

2 

5 

1AHLE  C2  • 

42,815  WITH 

a or 

• p ■ 

CATEGORY  9 0 

BWA21 L 62  18 

ENGLAND  76  4 

GERMANY  56  24 

ITALY  78  2 

JAPAN  68  12 

MEXICO  -A6  13 

CHICAGO  60  12 

AUSTIN  56  26 

YUGOSLAVIA  65  15 

CHI-SQUARE  42,8  42.8 

PROB.  .0000  .0000 

ITEM  40C  What  kinds  of  things  does  he  d 

BRAZIL 

10 

28 

18 

20 

ENGLAND 

IS 

33 

24 

6 

GERMANY 

2 

20 

28 

28 

ITALY 

24 

41 

11 

4 

JAPAN 

IS 

30 

24 

11 

MEXICO 

12 

32 

19 

13 

CHICAGO 

& 

23 

20 

13 

AUSTIN 

8 

24 

22 

27 

*v 

YUGOSLAVIA 

8 

21 

24 

27 

■V 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

87.026  WITH 

24  Dr 

• P « 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BRAZIL 

10 

28 

18 

20 

f 

EHGLANO 

IS 

33 

24 

6 

GERMANY 

2 

20 

28 

28 

ITALY 

24 

41 

11 

4 

JAPAN 

15 

30 

24 

11 

V . 

MEXICO 

12 

32 

19 

13 

CHICAGO 

6 

23 

20 

13 

AUSTIN 

8 

24 

22 

27 

YUGOSLAVIA 

8 

21 

24 

27 

V 

CHI-SQUARE 

33.2 

19.5 

?.2*  1 

50.3 

PROS. 

• 0002 

•0125  < 

.1477 

• 0000 

f < 

ITEM  41A-1 

What 

kinds  of  things  does 

BRAZIL 

32 

T 

12 

17 

v . 

ENGLANO 

33 

S 

20 

19 

i: 

GERMANY 

48 

14 

12 

3 

K 

ITALY 

23 

IT 

4 

27 

1;. 

JAPAN 

44 

6 

6 

20 

A 

MEXICO 

16 

11 

16 

26 

V; 

CHICAGO 

43 

3 

? 

7 

AUSTIN 

51 

3 

15 

S 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17 

18 

27 

16 

>/* 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

163*922  WITH 

32  or 

• P ■ 

i- 

£ 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i'l 

BRAZIL 

32 

7 

12 

17 

ENGLAND 

33 

S 

20 

19 

GERMANY 

48 

14 

12 

3 

r [' 

ITALY 

23 

17 

4 

27 

jjrj 

JAPAN 

44 

6 

8 

20 

MEXICO 

16 

11 

16 

26 

tf/ . 

n.. 

CHICAGO 

43 

3 

7 

7 

if  . 

AUSTIN 

51 

3 

15 

5 

y::*' 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17 

It 

27 

16 

'$* 

f: 

CHI-SQUARE 

73«9 

32.3 

34*4 

48«2 

PROB. 

• 0000 

•0002  , 

0001  , 

.0000 

62 

76 

56 

78 

*8 

•6 

68 

56 

65 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
• 0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
* -0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
/- 0 
-0 


-0 
• 0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Categories 


Household  activities 
Conversation 

Indoor  activltles+homework 
Church  + outings 
Everything  + other 
Absence  of  Interaction 


4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

10 

1 

0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

I 

• 0000 


12 


-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
• 0 
•0 
• 0 
-0 
• 0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


No  activities  • 

One  activity 

Two  activities 

Threo  or  more  activities 


12 


Categories 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01 1 

10  2) 

03+06+07) 

04+05) 

08+91 > 

09) 

89) 

(95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
• 0 
•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

I Manual 

00 
01 
02 
03 
99) 


-0 

-0 

-c 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Non-verbal  actlvlty+posltlve  affect 

Verbal  activity 

Constructive  activity 

Negative  or  lacl;  of  Interaction 

Neutral+other 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
. Manual 
01+03) 

02) 

04) 

05+06) 

.07+91 ) 

>89) 

93+95+99) 


& 

I 

fc 


$ 

£• 


-468- 


6 

ERIC 


:A8  m 


ITEM  41A-2 


Saw  as  Item  41A-1 


BRAZIL 

11 

4 

4 

2 

1 

17 

41 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

6 

1 

6 

0 

0 

15 

52 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

19 

5 

3 

0 

0 

21 

32 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

75 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

4 

5 

1 

0 

1 

23 

46 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

63 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

4 

1 

5 

0 

0 

17 

45 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

4 

3 

7 

0 

0 

32 

36 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-u 

> UGOSl  AVIA 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

55 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

lAdLE  C?  = 

128,400  WIT* 

24  OF 

. p ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

HRA2IL 

1 

11 

6 

17 

7 

41 

0 

11 

Categories 

Original  Codes  in  Inter 
view  Manual 

ENGLAND 

GERMANY 

ft 

19 

15 

21 

1 

52 

32 

7 

1 

2 

Non-verbal  actlvlty+posltl ve 
Verbal  activity 

affect 

(01+03) 

(02) 

ITALY 

2 

75 

i. 

3 

Constructive  activity 

(04) 

japan 

4 

23 

46 

7 

4 

Negative 

1 or  lack  of  interaction 

(05+G6) 

MEXICO 

4 

7 

63 

5 

5 

Neutnl+other 

(07+91) 

(89) 

CHICAGO 

4 

17 

45 

6 

5 

AUSTIN 

4 

32 

36 

10 

9 

(93+95+99) 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

1 

55 

12 

CHI-SQUARE 

36,1 

60.9 

79.4 

10.9 

PRO0, 

• 0001 

•0000  . 

.0000 

,2003 

ITEM  418-1 

What  kinds  of  things 

does 

he  do  with  his 

father/mother? 

BRA2IL 

5 

11 

0 

22 

21 

3 

10 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-6 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

13 

5 

13 

26 

2 

10 

3 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

GERMANY 

2 

14 

20 

31 

1 

2 

2 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

5 

12 

14 

14 

0 

26 

9 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

6 

6 

29 

10 

2 

19 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

12 

11 

7 

14 

0 

29 

7 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

a 

3 

10 

32 

1 

6 

12 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

13 

3 

9 

43 

2 

5 

7 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

13 

16 

20 

4 

3 

15 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  e 

207,029  WITH 

40  OF, 

P ■ 

1 *0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

Categories 

Orlj 

tjitiol 

Codes  In 

BRAZIL 

5 

11 

0 

22 

3 

10 

•Same 

as  Item  40B-1 

interview  Manual 

ENGLAND 

13 

5 

13 

26 

19 

3 

GERMANY 

2 

14 

20 

31 

2 

2 

1 

Household  activities 

on 

ITALY 

5 

12 

14 

14 

26 

9 

2 2Conversat1on 

02) 

JAPAN 

6 

6 

29 

19 

19 

0 

3 

Indoor  actlvltles+homework 

03+06+07) 

MEXICO 

12 

11 

7 

14 

20 

7 

4 

Church  + outings 

[04+05) 

CHICAGO 

0 

3 

10 

32 

6 

12 

5 

Everything  + other 

1 

[08+91) 

AUSTIN 

13 

3 

9 

43 

5 

7 

6 

Absence  of  Interaction 

! 

09 

YUGOSLAVIA 

13 

16 

28 

4 

15 

1 

7 

1 

(09) 

chi-square 

10,9 

22.7 

52.7 

69.0 

ft9,4 

30,2 

9 

1 

(95+99) 

PROB, 

• 0162 

•0041  , 

,0000  • 

0000 

• 0000 

.0004 

ITEM  410-2 

What 

kinds  of  things  does  1 

he  do  with  his 

father/mother? 

BRAZIL 

0 

3 

0 

5 

5 

1 

13 

45  -0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAnO 

5 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10 

52  -0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

2 

4 

18 

14 

0 

0 

10 

32  -0 

-c 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

73  -0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

japan 

1 

4 

9 

5 

0 

0 

15 

46  -0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

0 

5 

2 

4 

0 

0 

5 

63  -0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

0 

15 

42  -0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

9 

4 

6 

7 

0 

0 

20 

36  -0 

-0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

10 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

53  -0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

124.667  WITH 

32  DF 

• P ■ 

1 • 0000 

CATEGORY 

3 

4 

7 

a 

0 

BRAZIL 

8 

5 

13 

45 

9 

ENGLAND 

8 

1 

10 

52 

9 

Categories 

GERMANY 

10 

14 

10 

32 

6 

ITALY 

3 

3 

1 

73 

0 

Same  as  Item 

JAPAN 

9 

5 

15 

46 

5 

MEXICO 

2 

4 

5 

63 

5 

CHICAGO 

5 

6 

15 

42 

4 

AUSTIN 

6 

7 

20 

36 

13 

YUGOSLAVIA 

9 

5 

0 

S3 

13 

CHJ -SQUARE 

24,8 

20.0 

42.5 

70.6 

21 ,5 

PROc. 

• 0020 

•0104  , 

,0000 

• 0000 

• 0063 

-469* 


48* 


ITCM  *1C  what  kinds  of  things  does  he  do  with  his  f 


ther/piother? 


BRAZIL 

17 

18 

21 

14 

10 

• 0 

* j 

ENGLAND 

IB 

31 

17 

11 

3 

-0 

•0 

GERMANY 

3 

26 

26 

24 

1 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

2fl 

3S 

16 

1 

0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

19 

27 

28 

S 

1 

-0 

-0 

MCA  ICO 

27 

28 

10 

7 

7 

-0 

• 0 

CHICAGO 

7 

25 

IS 

14 

11 

-0 

•0 

AUSTIN 

9 

22 

32 

14 

S 

-0 

•0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

16 

33 

20 

10 

1 

-0 

' -0 

TABLE  C2  * 

89.292  WITH  2*  Of.  P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

HRAZIL 

17 

IB 

21 

14 

ENGLAND 

18 

31 

17 

11 

GERMANY 

3 

26 

26 

24 

ITALY 

28 

3S 

16 

1 

JAPAN 

19 

27 

28 

S 

MCA  ICO 

27 

28 

10 

7 

CHICAGO 

7 

2S 

15 

14 

AUSTIN 

9 

22 

32 

14 

YUGOSLAVIA 

16 

33 

21 

10 

CHI-SQUARE 

44.1 

12.7 

23,2 

36«9 

PRO®* 

.0000 

.1212 

.OHS 

• 0001 

ITEM  42  yhat  kinds  of  things  does  he  do  with  the 

family? 

BRAZIL 

8 

14 

10 

4 

3 

32 

0 

ENGLAND 

1 

S 

14 

6 

30 

22 

1 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

10 

28 

10 

3 

0 

13 

13 

JAPAN 

4 

9 

20 

11 

2 

11 

10 

HER  ICO 

10 

5 

17 

5 

0 

22 

17 

CHICAGO 

2 

2 

5 

5 

14 

30 

4 

AUSTIN 

2 

3 

6 

9 

8 

52 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

S 

38 

10 

2 

1 

24 

5 

TABLE  C2  • 

624.893  WITH  48  Of 

. P « 

.0080 

CATEGORY 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

BRAZIL 

14 

10 

3 

32 

0 

7 

14 

ENGLAND 

5 

14 

30 

22 

1 

1 

7 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

08 

0 

ITALY 

20 

18 

0 

13 

13 

11 

13 

JAPAN 

9 

28 

2 

11 

18 

3 

17 

MEXICO 

S 

17 

0 

22 

17 

3 

15 

CHICAGO 

2 

5 

14 

38 

4 

2 

7 

AUSTIN 

3 

6 

8 

52 

8 

2 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

30 

10 

1 

24 

S 

3 

7 

CHI-SQUARE 

89.2 

53.2 

136.6 

117.1 

62«3  490 

.0 

25. 1 

PROB. 

.0000 

• 0000 

•0000 

.0800  , 

.0800  .0080 

• 0019 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-8 

•8 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


Categories 


No  activities 

One  activity 

Two  activities 

Three  or  morj  activities 


7 

1 

•0 

11 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 


-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•II 

•0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


• 0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 


-0 

•0 

-D 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(00) 

01 
02 
03) 

(99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


Categories 


1 Household  actlvltl es+nothlng  In  particular 

2 Indoor  activities 

3 T.V.  Listening  to  music 

4 Rellglous+vlsltlng  relatlves+other 

5 Vacations 

6 Outings 

7 Absence  of  Interaction 
9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
. Manual 

oi+oa) 

02) 

03) 

,04+07+91 ) 

05) 

06) 

09) 

95+99+97) 


ITCH  43*1  Does  he  belong  to  any  clubs,  organizations,  or  groups? 


BRAZIL 

3 

36 

5 

31 

s 

-0 

• 0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

• 0 

ENGLAND 

34 

S 

II 

30 

0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

9 

30 

4 

37 

0 

-8 

•0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•D 

ITALY 

24 

S 

4 

46 

1 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

JAPAN 

3 

1 

10 

64 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

MEXICO 

2 

23 

1 

S3 

8 

-0 

•8 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

29 

7 

IS 

21 

8 

-8 

•8 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-8 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

30 

18 

19 

21 

2 

-8 

•8 

-0 

•8 

-0 

•0 

•8 

•0 

•0 

-8 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

II 

12 

51 

0 

•8 

•8 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-8 

-0 

•8 

-0 

TABLE  C2  » 

258.222  WITH  24  Df 

• P ■ 

•8800 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ORAZIL 
C NGLAND 

3 

34 

36 

5 

5 

11 

31 

38 

Categories 

Original  Codes  In  Interview 

GERMANY 

9 

38 

4 

37 

1 Organized  groups 

1 

(01) 

ITALY 

24 

S 

4 

44 

2 Sports  Clubs 

02) 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

3 

2 

1 

23 

10 

1 

66 

53 

3 Other  groups  and  clubs 

4 None 

03+04+05+06+07+91) 

08) 

CHiCAGO 

29 

7 

IS 

21 

5 

89) 

AUSTIN 

30 

18 

19 

21 

g 

[95+99) 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

II 

12 

SI 

CHI-SOUARE 

117.6 

103.3 

35,9 

92,4 

PROB. 

• 0000 

• 0000 

• 0001 

• 0000 

-470- 


> 


HEM  0-2 


Same  as  Item  43-1 


BRAZIL 

1 

2 

7 

0 

9 

ENGLAND 

1 

s 

10 

0 

5 

GERMANY 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

ITALY 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

0 

0 

1 

• 

0 

MEXICO 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

CHICAGO 

S 

s 

12 

0 

S 

AUSTIN 

s 

7 

20 

0 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

12^*072  MITh 

16  or. 

p ■ 

.0009 

CATEGORY 

3 

A 

0 

BRAZIL 

7 

*1 

12 

ENGLAND 

10 

59 

11 

GERMANY 

1 

73 

6 

ITALY 

0 

•0 

0 

JAPAN 

1 

79 

0 

MEXICO 

0 

73 

6 

CHICAGO 

12 

AS 

IS 

AUSTIN 

20 

AS 

17 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

75 

A 

CHI-SQUARE 

73.7 

119.2 

AA.6 

PROB. 

• 0000 

•0000  , 

,0000 

61 

•0 

•0 

• 0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

59 

•0 

-0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

73 

-0 

-0 

-« 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

10 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

• 0 

-0 

•0 

79 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

• 0 

73 

-0 

•0 

-0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AS 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AS 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

75 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

Categories 

1 Organized  groupsi 

2 Sports  clubs 

3 Other  groups  and  clubs 

4 None 

5 
9 


-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -o  -o 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -o 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

02) 

(03+04+05+06+07+91 ) 
(OB 
89) 

(95+99) 


ITEM  AA-1 

Does  he 

have 

any  hobbles,  lessons, 

or  classes? 

BRAZIL 

21 

12 

6 

7 

3 

28 

ENGLAND 

16 

11 

21 

9 

5 

18 

GERMANY 

2S 

10 

13 

8 

5 

19 

ITALY 

1A 

3 

S 

11 

1 

AS 

JAPAN 

28 

25 

6 

A 

13 

A 

MEXICO 

10 

11 

19 

A 

3 

32 

CHICAGO 

37 

0 

8 

11 

2 

13 

AUSTIN 

2S 

0 

12 

IS 

7 

21 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2A 

s 

11 

9 

6 

2A 

TABLE  C2  « 

179.908 

WITH  AO  or 

. P ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

A 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

21 

12 

6 

7 

28 

6 

ENGLAND 

16 

11 

21 

9 

18 

S 

GERMANY 

2S 

10 

13 

8 

19 

S 

ITALY 

1A 

3 

S 

11 

*5 

2 

JAPAN 

28 

25 

6 

A 

A 

13 

MEXICO 

10 

11 

19 

A 

32 

3 

CHICAGO 

37 

0 

8 

11 

13 

3 

AUSTIN 

25 

0 

12 

15 

21 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2A 

s 

11 

9 

2A 

7 

CHI-SQUARE 

3B.S 

62.5 

26. B 

12.8 

65.  6 

16.5 

PROB. 

•0000  • 

0000 

• 0011 

.1196 

.0000 

.0352 

Categories 

1 Cultural 

2 Academic 

3 Sport 

4 Intellectual  recreation 

5 Domestic  vocatlonal+other 

6 None 

7 
9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 


(03) 

(04) 
(05+91) 

(w) 

(93*95+99) 


ITEM  A4-2 

Same  as 

Item  44-1 

BRAZIL 

A 

1 A 

1 

S 

0 

9 

56 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

6 

10  s 

S 

6 

0 

17 

31 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

9 

2 7 

3 

6 

0 

8 

AS 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

2 

0 A 

2 

0 

0 

0 

72 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

6 

12  9 

12 

6 

0 

16 

19 

-0 

•0 

MEXICO 

3 

S 6 

1 

1 

0 

a 

SS 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

S 

0 A 

1 

3 

0 

11 

AB 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

6 

0 8 

A 

7 

0 

6 

SI 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

A 

A 3 

A 

2 

0 

1 

62 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  • 

126. A17 

WITH  2A  or 

* 9 ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

3 

7 8 

0 

BRAZIL 

A 

9 56 

11 

ENGLAND 

S 

17  31 

27 

GERMANY 

7 

8 AS 

20 

ITALY 

A 

0 72 

A 

JAPAN 

9 

16  19 

36 

MEXICO 

6 

9 SS 

10 

CHICAGO 

A 

11  A8 

9 

AUSTIN 

8 

6 SI 

17 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

1 62 

1A 

CHI-SQUARE 

6.2 

36 .A  |08.2 

58*8 

PROS. 

•6302  , 

0001  .0000 

.0000 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


• 0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 


-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 


-471- 


483 


o 


f 


ITEM  45 

When  you 

want  X 

to  do  something, 

, how  do  you 

BRAZIL 

17 

41 

5 

1* 

1 

-0 

ENGLAND 

5 

62 

9 

4 

0 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

44 

5 

23 

0 

-0 

ITALY 

0 

54 

14 

4 

0 

-0 

JAPAN 

13 

56 

2 

9 

0 

-0 

MEXICO 

0 

41 

1 

37 

0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

7 

30 

3 

23 

1 

-0 

AU5TIN 

7 

37 

11 

24 

3 

*0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

30 

9 

20 

2 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

116*572  WITH 

24  Of 

. P ■ . 

0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BRAZIL 

17 

41 

5 

16 

ENGLAND 

5 

62 

9 

4 

GERMANY 

0 

44 

5 

23 

ITALY 

0 

54 

14 

4 

JAPAN 

13 

56 

2 

9 

MEXICO 

0 

41 

1 

37 

CHICAGO 

7 

30 

3 

23 

AU5TIN 

7 

37 

11 

24 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

30 

9 

20 

CHI -SQUARE 

29.5 

33*1 

24.0 

73.0 

PROB. 

• 0005 

• 0002 

• 0020 

• 0000 

*0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


i do  It? 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


1 Si  mi 


Imple  presentatlon+ratlonal 
<planat1on+other 


Mild  request 
Strong  request 
Order  or  demand 


.0  -0  -o 

•0  *0  -o 

.0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

.0  -0  -o 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 


01+02+91) 

03} 

04) 

,05+06) 

,93+95+99) 


ITEM  *6  ^ow  jQgj  respond  to  this? 


BRAZIL 

34 

9 

15 

14 

5 

3 

-0 

ENGLANO 

22 

33 

17 

5 

2 

1 

-0 

GERMANY 

45 

0 

13 

14 

0 

0 

-0 

ITALY 

30 

22 

13 

10 

5 

0 

-0 

JAPAN 

40 

11 

14 

7 

0 

0 

•0 

MEXICO 

30 

15 

17 

3 

5 

1 

-0 

CHICAGO' 

22 

24 

12 

3 

10 

1 

•0 

AUSTIN 

24 

29 

15 

6 

5 

3 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

30 

4 

26 

15 

4 

1 

-0 

TABLE  C2  • 

109.399  WITH 

32  DF. 

P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

brazil 

34 

9 

15 

14 

0 

ENGLAND 

22 

33 

17 

5 

3 

GERMANY 

45 

0 

13 

14 

0 

ITALY 

30 

22 

13 

10 

5 

JAPAN 

40 

11 

14 

T 

0 

MEXICO 

30 

15 

17 

3 

6 

CHICAGO 

22 

24 

12 

3 

11 

AUSTIN 

24 

29 

15 

6 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

30 

4 

26 

15 

5 

CHI-SQUARE 

6.7 

62.3 

10.5 

23.4 

16.6 

PROB* 

. /Oil 

•0000  , 

.2322  . 

0033  < 

.0339 

ITEM  47  What  follow-up  Is  needed 

to  see 

that  he  does 

It? 

BRAZIL 

46 

19 

6 

O 

7 

2 

-0 

ENGLAND 

30 

16 

16 

2 

3 

5 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

-0 

ITALY 

29 

22 

5 

15 

5 

4 

*0 

JAPAN 

33 

24 

10 

5 

6 

2 

-0 

MEXICO 

20 

50 

2 

2 

2 

3 

-0 

CHICAGO 

23 

26 

10 

3 

7 

3 

-0 

AU5T1N 

14 

35 

17 

6 

3 

T 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

32 

9 

22 

12 

I 

4 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

625.632  WITH 

32  DF. 

P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

46 

19 

6 

2 

7 

ENGLAND 

30 

16 

16 

5 

5 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

ITALY 

29 

22 

5 

4 

20 

JAPAN 

33 

24 

10 

2 

11 

MEXICO 

' 20 

50 

2 

3 

4 

CHICAGO 

23 

26 

10 

3 

10 

AU5TIN 

14 

35 

17 

7 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

32 

9 

22 

4 

13 

CHI -SQUARE 

05.0 

105.1 

49.6  495.7 

34.3 

PROB. 

•0000 

.0000  . 

0000  .0000  • 

0001 

-0 


*0 

*0 

*0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


*0 
-0 
*0 
-0 
•0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 


•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

*0 

*0 

*0 


Categories 


Does  it 

Does  it  eventually 
Situational 

Complalns+emotlonal  response 
Procrastl nates+refus  es 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


*0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


• 0 


-0 

*0 

•0 

-0 

*0 

*0 

-0 

*0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

;02 

04+05) 

06+07+08+91) 

193+95+99) 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
*0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Nothing 

Remind  or  explain 
Nag  + emotional  appeal 
Reward  or  punishment 
Other 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
. Manual 

(01+02 
1 (03+04) 

(05+06) 

(07+00) 

91) 

(93+95+99) 


-472- 


ERJCI 


f 


t 

fy 

t; 


ERiC 


ITEM  48  if  yOU  see  that  he  Is  not  doing  a job  the  right  way,  what  do  you  do? 


BRAZIL 

S 

28 

13 

20 

10 

4 

-0 

ENGLANO 

6 

65 

3 

4 

1 

1 

-0 

GERMANY 

1 

59 

12 

6 

2 

0 

-0 

ITALY 

2 

47 

a 

20 

2 

1 

-0 

japan 

4 

46 

13 

14 

3 

0 

-0 

MEXICO 

1 

36 

4 

32 

4 

2 

-0 

CHICAGO 

4 

52 

a 

1 

5 

2 

-0 

AUSTIN 

7 

41 

17 

4 

7 

6 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

63 

3 

9 

4 

0 

-0 

I ABLE  Ci?  * 

146.433  WITH  24  OF 

. P » 

.0000 

category 

2 

3 

4 

0 

HNaZIL 

28 

13 

20 

19 

ENGLAND 

65 

3 

4 

8 

GERMANY 

59 

12 

6 

3 

ITALY 

47 

8 

20 

5 

JAPAN 

46 

13 

14 

7 

MEXICO 

36 

4 

32 

7 

CHICAGO 

52 

8 

1 

11 

AUSTIN 

41 

17 

4 

20 

YUGOSLAVIA 

63 

3 

9 

5 

CHI-SQUARE 

69.2 

24.5 

79.0 

35.3 

PRO0. 

• 0000 

.0023 

.0000 

.0001 

ITEM  49  How  does 

he  react  to  this? 

BRAZIL 

17 

5 

19 

2 

13 

0 

ENGLANO 

25 

7 

6 

8 

6 

2 

GERMANY 

17 

22 

11 

1 

10 

3 

ITALY 

20 

10 

20 

4 

a 

3 

JAPAN 

4 

27 

3 

3 

4 

4 

MEXICO 

IS 

7 

6 

1 

22 

3 

CHICAGO 

10 

14 

20 

2 

9 

4 

2 

AUSTIN 

21 

11 

a 

0 

9 

7 

5 

YUGOSLAVIA 

27 

5 

15 

6 

4 

2 

3 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

140.S16  WITH 

40  OF 

. P ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

5 

a 

0 

brazil 

17 

5 

19 

13 

9 

17 

ENGLANO 

25 

7 

6 

6 

20 

16 

GERMANY 

17 

22 

11 

10 

10 

10 

ITALY 

20 

10 

20 

8 

9 

13 

JAPAN 

4 

27 

3 

4 

22 

20 

MEXICO 

16 

7 

a 

22 

11 

13 

CHICAGO 

10 

14 

20 

9 

8 

11 

AUSTIN 

21 

11 

a 

9 

11 

22 

YUGOSLAVIA 

27 

5 

15 

4 

16 

13 

CHI-5QUARE 

27.5 

'".5 

35.1 

29.7 

ia.7 

9.4 

PROB. 

• 0006 

. jG  0 

•0001 

.0004 

.0165  • 

3061 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Doesn't  happen 
Demonstrate 

Haintainance  of  standard  of  performance 
Bawl  out 

Punish  or  parent  does  It+other 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

!qjj  Manual 

02 
03 
04) 

(05+06+91) 
(93+95+99) 


9 

20 

10 

9 

22 

It 

a 

11 

16 


a 

6 

5 

1 

5 

t 

3 

10 

2 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


1 Positive  acceptance 

2 Neutral  acceptance 

3 Negative  acceptance 

4 Refusal 

5 Emotional  reaction  only 

6 Rationalizes 

7 No  reaction  + other 

8 Situational 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

(02 

103 
04  1 
05 
06) 

07+91) 

08) 

(93+95+97+99) 


ITEM  50A-1 

What 

jobs  or 

chores 

does  he  have  around  the  hous 

BRAZIL 

5 

12 

13 

5 

3 

9 

13 

ENGLANO 

11 

16 

11 

7 

0 

a 

16 

GERMANY 

1 

30 

13 

5 

6 

14 

6 

ITALY 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

70 

JAPAN 

2 

2 

10 

0 

5 

37 

6 

MEXICO 

9 

1 

7 

13 

5 

28 

15 

CHICAGO 

2 

10 

38 

0 

17 

1 

4 

AUSTIN 

7 

13 

34 

7 

20 

0 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

10 

IS 

11 

2 

17 

10 

TABLE  C2  « 

540.212  WITH  48  OF 

• P • 

•0000 

A.  Job  or  chores.  Demographic  code,  score  first  two  responses, 


20 

3 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 


• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-a 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

*0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


CATEGORY 

BRAZIL 

ENGLANO 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 

CHI-5QUARE 

PROB. 


5 

12 

13 

5 

3 

9 

13 

1 1 

16 

11 

7 

a 

B 

16 

1 

30 

13 

5 

6 

14 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

70 

2 

2 

IS 

a 

5 

37 

6 

9 

1 

7 

13 

5 

28 

15 

2 

10 

30 

0 

17 

1 

4 

7 

13 

34 

7 

20 

0 

0 

12 

10 

15 

11 

2 

17 

10 

20.  7 

72.5 

95.3 

20.0 

57.4 

1 16.2 

280.7 

0006 

• 0000 

• 0000 

.0106 

• 0000 

•0000 

•0000 

Categories 


•1 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 
99 


Bed  making 
Dishwashing 
Cleaning  house 

Washing  windows,  laundry,  shoe  cleaning 
cooking,  caring  for  children 
Car  washing,  gardening,  pets 
General  help  (shopping) 

Seldom  or  never  helps 
Other 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

! Manual 


(03+05+07+1 0*11) 
(06+08+09) 

12+16) 

13+14+15) 

91) 

89) 

93+95+99) 


-4T3- 


485,-5; 


w 


o 

ERIC 


ITEM  50A-2  Same  as  Item  50A-1 


BRAZIL 

ENGL*NO 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIN 

rUUOSLAvJA 


LJTI  copy 

mRAZIL 

tNGLANO 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 

CHI-SQUARE 

PROB. 

ITEM  SOB 


0 

1 

9 

10 

2 

2 

0 

10 

6 

9 

11 

6 

5 

0 

3 

11 

8 

7 

6 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

J 

1 

0 

6 

12 

4 

19 

0 

3 

1 

7 

16 

2 

7 

1 

0 

12 

21 

U 

12 

0 

0 

4 

16 

24 

15 

14 

3 

0 

4 7 

150.939  WITH 

14 

<•0  or 

21 

. P * 

1 

• 0000 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

10 

0 

I 

V 

10 

2 

13 

27 

la 

6 

9 

11 

5 

0 

31 

18 

11 

6 

7 

11 

7 

23 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

78 

0 

0 

6 

12 

19 

0 

29 

6 

1 

7 

16 

7 

13 

29 

6 

12 

21 

11 

0 

7 

9 

12 

16 

24 

IS 

3 

2 

4 

18 

7 

19 

21 

6 

0 

25 

7 

49.1 

50.8 

20.1 

49.9 

44.3 

106.6 

35.5 

• 0000 

• 0000 

.0007 

.0000 

• 0000 

• 0000 

• 0001 

16 

2 

4 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 


13 

0 

7 
0 

8 
13 

7 

2 

0 


27 

31 

23 

70 

29 

29 

9 

4 

2S 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


/ What  jobs  or  chores  does  he  have  around  the  house?  Context  In  which  chore  Is  performed. 


BRAZIL 

4 

S3 

14 

9 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

7 

20 

40 

13 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

V GERMANY 

2 

S7 

16 

S 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

» ITALY 

0 

5 

2 

73 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

; JAPAN 

4 

61 

9 

6 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

/•  MEXICO 

6 

SI 

10 

12 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

1 

20 

47< • 

4 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

t AUSTIN 

4 

23 

S4 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

! YUGOSLAVIA 

7 

38 

29 

6 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  • 

962.472  WITH 

16  or 

CATEGORY 

2 

3 

4 

BRAZIL 

S3 

14 

9 

ENGLAND 

20 

40 

13 

GERMANY 

57 

16 

5 

ITALY 

5 

2 

73 

JAPAN 

61 

9 

6 

MEXICO 

51 

10 

12 

CHICAGO 

20 

47 

4 

AUSTIN 

23 

54 

l 

YUGOSLAVIA 

38 

29 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

159.6 

169.4 

335.2 

PROB. 

• 0000 

.0000 

.0000 

Categories 


Personal  items  only 
Family  only 
Personal  and  family 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

02 

03) 

(90,s) 


ITEM  51  What  are  the  reasons  for  his  having  them? 


BRAZIL 

37 

a 

3 

4 

15 

1 

1 

11 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

23 

8 

12 

10 

3 

3 

s 

16 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

-0 

-0 

•0 

ITALY 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

74 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

11 

30 

1 

6 

11 

I 

0 

20 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

6 

2 

25 

21 

1 

7 

4 

13 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

19 

9 

20 

5 

0 

9 

0 

10 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

13 

7 

27 

12 

1 

13 

3 

6 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

25 

7 

6 

27 

5 

0 

3 

7 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  * 

600. 17S  M17H  40  Dr 

. P * 

> .0000 

category 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

0 

BRAZIL 

37 

8 

3 

4 

11 

17 

Cateaorles 

ENGLANO 

23 

8 

12 

10 

16 

11 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

74 

0 

2 

1 Help  parents 

2 Has  to  be  done 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

11 

6 

30 

2 

1 

25 

6 

21 

20 

13 

12 

12 

3 Teach  responsibility 

4 Learns  skills 

CHICAGO 

19 

9 

20 

S 

10 

9 

5 Wants  to  do  It 

AUSTIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 

chi-square 

13 

25 

90.) 

7 

7 

91.1 

27 

6 

IO7.0 

12 

27 

81.6 

6 

7 

378.4 

17 

8 

31.3 

6 Share  with  family 

7 Keep  child  occupied 
0 

PROB. 

• 0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

• 0000 

.0003 

-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
• 0 
*0 
-0 
-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


ITEM  52  now  Qften  see 

BRAZIL 

3 

0 

9 

11 

43 

14 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGL  AND 

10 

8 

13 

17 

17 

15 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

10 

21 

24 

7 

6 

4 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

70 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

japan 

10 

8 

11 

23 

25 

3 

-1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

18 

14 

II 

13 

10 

13 

•0 

-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

6 

IS 

13 

19 

15 

4 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AU57IN 

10 

13 

18 

31 

8 

2 

-0 

-» 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

23 

23 

27 

1 

0 

6 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  • 

5)8.032  W!7H 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

BRAZIL 

ENGLAND 

3 

:o 

0 

e 

9 

13 

11 

17 

43 

17 

14 

15 

Categories 

Original 

GERMANY 

18 

21 

24 

7 

6 

4 

1 Always 

ITALY 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

70 

2 Frequently 

JAPAN 

10 

• 

11 

23 

25 

3 

3 Sometimes 

MEXICO 

18 

14 

II 

13 

10 

13 

4 Seldom 

CHICAGO 

6 

IS 

13 

19 

15 

4 

5 Never 

AUS7IN 

10 

13 

18 

31 

8 

2 

g 

YUGOSLAVIA 

23 

23 

27 

1 

0 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

47.5 

SS.5 

39.7 

63.0 

118.0 

304.2 

-474- 

PROB. 

• 0000 

.0000  , 

,0000 

.0000 

.0000 

• 0000 

Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

(02 

101 

04 

105 

06 

07) 

(90, s) 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


'•'4 


Karudl 


f 


I 


ITEM  57-1  what  does  he  do?  (fn  response  to  punishment  mentioned  in  56) 


& 

ERIC 


BRAZIL 

ENGLAND 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

iUbl IN 

lUGOSLAvIA 


12 

22 

23 

20 

25 

27 

?? 

25 

19 


13 

0 

2 

13 

3 

15 

3 

2 

9 


10 

15 

26 

13 

A 

1 

11 

22 

12 


TABLE  C2  ■ 209.227  WITH  AO  OF. 


CAUwOPt 

Bha/il 

ENGLAND 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

japan 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 


I 

12 

22 

23 

20 

25 

27 

22 


13 

0 

2 

13 

3 

15 

3 


3 

10 

15 

26 

13 

A 

1 

11 


16 

12 

7 

10 
2 
10 
7 
0 
19 
P B 

A 

16 

12 

7 

10 

2 

10 

7 


16 

6 

11 

A 

6 

2A 

13 

10 

7 

•0000 

5 

16 

0 

11 

A 

6 
2A 
13 


0 

7 

20 

7 

7 

35 

1 

9 


7 

20 

7 

7 

35 

I 

9 

7 

6 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 


-0 

•0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


AUSTIN 

25 

2 

22 

0 

10 

7 

YUGOSLAVIA 

19 

9 

12 

19 

7 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

10*2 

63*0 

66*6 

26«0 

32.5 

00*6 

PROB* 

• 2500 

• 0000 

• 0000 

• 0011 

• 0002 

• 0000 

ITEM  57-2 

Same  as 

Item  57-1 

BRAZIL 

5 

3 

12 

10 

7 

1 

5 

37 

ENGLANO 

9 

0 

5 

1 

5 

1 

0 

59 

GERMANY 

19 

2 

11 

6 

2 

2 

6 

36 

ITALY 

B 

0 

5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

61 

JAPAN 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

70 

MEXICO 

10 

7 

2 

6 

10 

3 

3 

32 

CHICAGO 

6 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

59 

AUSTIN 

13 

1 

6 

5 

11 

1 

0 

65 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

3 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

66 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

116*155  WITH 

16  0F«  P ■ 

• oooo 

CATEGORY 

1 

0 

0 

BRAZIL 

5 

37 

38 

ENGLANO 

9 

59 

12 

GERMANY 

19 

36 

25 

ITALY 

8 

61 

11 

JAPAN 

6 

70 

6 

MEXICO 

10 

32 

29 

CHICAGO 

6 

59 

7 

AUSTIN 

13 

65 

26 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

66 

13 

CHl-SQUARC 

30,3 

92*0 

71,3 

PROS, 

•0006  , 

.0000  , 

• 0000 

ITEM  50 

How  aoes  nis  Fatner/nutner  usually  discipline  or  punish  X 

BRAZIL 

15 

9 

14 

15 

5 

5 

12 

5 

ENGLANO 

25 

6 

13 

16 

10 

7 

3 

6 

GERMANY 

a 

12 

17 

16 

10 

3 

11 

3 

ITALY 

15 

3 

30 

10 

6 

1 

6 

3 

JAPAN 

29 

13 

21 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

MEXICO 

7 

15 

26 

6 

12 

2 

9 

6 

CHICAGO 

16 

B 

9 

11 

12 

9 

5 

2 

AUSTIN 

9 

11 

12 

0 

13 

9 

11 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

16 

2 

22 

15 

16 

2 

9 

0 

TABLE  C2  > 

167*565  WITH 

60  OF 

• P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

7 

0 

BRAZIL 

15 

9 

16 

15 

5 

12 

10 

ENGLAND 

25 

6 

13 

16 

10 

3 

11 

GERMANY 

0 

12 

17 

16 

10 

11 

6 

ITALY 

15 

3 

30 

10 

6 

6 

6 

JAPAN 

29 

13 

21 

. 5 

0 

12 

0 

MEXICO 

7 

15 

26 

6 

12 

9 

6 

CHICAGO 

16 

0 

9 

11 

12 

5 

11 

AUSTIN 

9 

11 

12 

0 

13 

11 

10 

YUGOSLAVIA 

16 

2 

22 

15 

16 

9 

2 

chi-square 

36«2 

22#  7 

26,0 

1 7 • 1 

26«2 

1 0 • 3 

35*5 

PROB, 

•0001  • 

0061  , 

,0020 

•0291  , 

,0013  i 

,2665 

• 0001 

ITEM  59-1 

What  due>  X d«? 

(in  response  to  punishment  mentioned 

BRAZIL 

19 

13 

3 

13 

11 

3 

a 

10 

ENGLANO 

20 

6 

6 

15 

6 

2 

0 

29 

GERMANY 

32 

2 

20 

6 

5 

5 

0 

10 

ITALY 

19 

11 

7 

19 

6 

2 

0 

16 

JAPAN 

26 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

65 

MEXICO 

25 

11 

2 

16 

12 

4 

0 

9 

CHICAGO 

25 

4 

0 

5 

9 

4 

• 

17 

AUSTIN 

21 

3 

10 

10 

7 

12 

0 

19 

YUGOSLAVIA 

25 

15 

B 

12 

4 

5 

0 

11 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

163*005 

> with  60  or 

. P • 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

0 

BRAZIL 

19 

13 

3 

13 

11 

10 

ENGLAND 

20 

6 

6 

15 

6 

29 

GERMANY 

32 

2 

20 

6 

5 

10 

ITALY 

19 

11 

7 

19 

6 

16 

JAPAN 

26 

l 

1 

0 

3 

45 

MEXICO 

25 

11 

2 

16 

12 

9 

CHICAGO 

25 

6 

0 

5 

9 

17 

AUSTIN 

21 

3 

10 

10 

7 

19 

-a; 

YUGOSLAVIA 

25 

15 

8 

12 

4 

II 

chi-square 

9,7 

36.5 

30.9 

30.6 

16.2 

•9,5 

PROB. 

•2076  • 

0001  • 

0000 

•0003  . 

0753  . 

oooo 

Takes  well+apoiogize+discuss 
No  overt  reaction 
Sulks  + withdraws 
Cry 

Hostile  verbal  +non-verbal  behavior 
Situational  +other 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

! 01+02*10) 

03) 

04+05) 

06) 

07+08+09) 

(11+91) 

89) 

(93+95+97+99) 


*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


\i 

.n 


-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-G 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


n 58) 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Is  not  disciplined 
Discussion  + praise 
Mild  verbal 

Strong  verbal  + threat 
Deprivation  of  privilege 
Deprivation  of  movement 
Physical  punishment  + other 


Original  Codes  in  Interview  Manual 

(01) 

(02+03) 

(04) 

(05+06) 

07 
(08) 

(09+10+91) 

(93+95+99) 


•0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


*0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

*0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Categories 

Same  as  57-1 


Original  Codes  in  Inte*view  Manual 


ITEM  53  Does  he  try  to  get  others  to  do  them  for  him? 


BRAZIL 

52 

9 

3 

6 

10 

-0 

*0 

englami 

AS 

IA 

3 

2 

13 

-• 

-0 

GERMAN' 

SO 

16 

A 

6 

A 

•0 

•0 

ITALY 

9 

1 

1 

0 

69 

-• 

-0 

JAPAN 

A3 

12 

20 

2 

3 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

A2 

IB 

0 

8 

11 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

39 

19 

A 

6 

A 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

A3 

29 

1 

5 

A 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

A3 

23 

5 

1 

8 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  » 

3a3«09|  WITH 

2A  or 

. P • 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

5 

0 

BRAZIL 

52 

9 

10 

9 

ENGLAND 

AB 

1A 

13 

5 

GERMANY 

50 

16 

A 

10 

ITALY 

9 

1 

69 

1 

, 

JAPAN 

A3 

12 

3 

22 

MEXICO 

A2 

16 

11 

6 

CHICAGO 

39 

19 

A 

10 

AUSTIN 

A3 

29 

A 

6 

YUGOSLAVIA 

A3 

23 

0 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

6A,6 

Al.A 

100*2 

35,A 

PROS. 

• 0000 

.0000 

,0000 

.0001 

I TEN  5A  How  wej  j 

does  he 

do  them? 

BRAZIL 

2A 

32 

15 

0 

9 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

16 

32 

13 

6 

13 

-0 

•0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

•0 

-0 

ITALY 

3 

2 

A 

0 

71 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

12 

23 

37 

A 

A 

•0 

-0 

MEXICO 

2 

25 

33 

8 

II 

•0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

u 

35 

15 

1 

S 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

is 

it: 

30 

A 

3 

•0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

51 

16 

1 

6 

-0 

-0 

l 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

515.170  tflTB  2A  OF 

• P ■ 

.0000 

category 

1 

2 

3 

5 

BRAZIL 

2A 

32 

IS 

9 

j 

ENGLAND 

16 

32 

13 

13 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

90 

ITALY 

3 

2 

A 

71 

+ 

JAPAN 

12 

23 

37 

A 

r 

MEXICO 

2 

25 

33 

11 

• 

CHICAGO 

16 

35 

15 

5 

t 

AUSTIN 

IS 

30 

30 

3 

f 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

51 

16 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

58.7 

121.2 

91.1 

A50.9 

\ 

PROB. 

.0000 

•0000 

.0000 

• 0000 

\ 

ITEM  55  how  often  does  X help  around  the  house 

without  being 

i 

BRAZIL 

17 

12 

10 

17 

19 

5 

-0 

ENGLANO 

7 

17 

17 

16 

22 

1 

-0 

• 

GERMANY 

3 

II 

32 

21 

12 

1 

•0 

ITALY 

6 

28 

17 

IA 

IA 

1 

-0 

*• 

JAPAN 

5 

13 

27 

20 

15 

0 

•0 

MEXICO 

9 

16 

19 

21 

IA 

0 

•0 

t 

CHICAGO 

A 

11 

2A 

19 

IA 

0 

•0 

AUSTIN 

3 

17 

32 

20 

10 

0 

-0 

: 

YUGOSLAVIA 

5 

16 

36 

20 

3 

0 

-0 

Sj 

TABLE  C2  » 

81.502  WITH 

32  or 

• P ■ 

• 0000 

\ 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

BRAZIL 

17 

12 

10 

17 

19 

*■> 

ENGLAND 

7 

17 

17 

16 

22 

GERMANY 

3 

II 

32 

21 

12 

I TALV 

6 

28 

17 

IA 

IA 

JAPAN 

5 

13 

27 

20 

15 

MEXICO 

9 

16 

'9 

21 

IA 

CUCAGO 

A 

II 

2A 

19 

IA 

\ 

AUSTIN 

3 

17 

32 

20 

10 

YUGOSLAVIA 

5 

16 

36 

20 

3 

CHI-SQUARE 

2A.9 

16. A 

35,3 

3*7 

20,6 

PROS. 

• 0020 

•0369  , 

,0001 

•80A3  , 

,0005 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Excellent 

Good 

Satisfactory 
Poor  ♦very  poor 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


*0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

«0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 
1 Always 


Frequently 

Soinetlmes 

Seldom 

Never 


J • 

ITEM  56  How  do  you  usually  discipline  or  punish  X? 

BRAZIL 

5 

12 

10 

12 

2A 

2 

IA 

ENGLAND 

19 

3 

10 

15 

17 

10 

5 

‘ 

GERMANY 

5 

8 

IA 

13 

IA 

10 

15 

ITALY 

6 

A 

29 

15 

12 

3 

10 

V ’ 

JAPAN 

0 

12 

33 

1 

3 

0 

22 

.v 

MEXICO 

I 

17 

2A 

6 

19 

A 

8 

r?:‘ 

CHicr,u 

9 

7 

2 

7 

25 

18 

A 

il 

AliSZfN 

6 

10 

12 

3 

30 

IS 

8 

t'X 

YUGOSLAVIA 
T Apl E C2  ■ 

8 6 18 
*I3,A26  WITH  AS  or 

9 

• P • 

26 

.0000 

5 

• 

yj ' 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

£;/ 

BRAZIL 

5 

12 

10 

12 

2A 

2 

IA 

Sfi. 

ENGLAND 

19 

3 

10 

15 

17 

10 

5 

1 »J. 

GERMANY 

5 

a 

IA 

13 

IA 

10 

15 

[\\ . 

ITALY 

6 

A 

29 

15 

12 

3 

10 

:*■ 

JAPAN 

0 

12 

33 

1 

3 

0 

22 

-r.  ■ 

MEXICO 

1 

17 

2A 

6 

19 

A 

• 

*•£  ’ 

CHICAGO 

9 

7 

2 

7 

25 

18 

A 

■**-* 

AUSTIN 

A 

10 

12 

3 

30 

IS 

• 

‘‘‘r. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

8 

6 

18 

9 

26 

5 

• 

si  '■ 

CH1-50UARE 

31.3 

20.0 

58.6 

25,9 

AO, 3 

AS. 5 

27,0 

PROB. 

• 0003 

• 0106 

,0000 

•OOIA  , 

.0000  < 

,0000 

,0010 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


Ho 

Yes  - siblings 
Yes  - parents 
Yes  - non-relative 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•I 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Is  not  disciplined 

2 Dlscusslon+pralse 

3 Mild  verbal 

4 Strong  verbal  +threat 

5 Deprivation  of  privilege 

6 Deprivation  of  movement 

7 Physical  punishment  ♦ other 
9 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01 ♦02) 

03) 

04) 

05+06) 

(90, s) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01 

102' 

03 

04 

05 

90  ,s) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

*0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

(ou  Hanual 

(02+03) 

(04) 
i 05+06) 

07) 

(08) 

109+10+91) 

(93+95+99 


o 

ERIC 


-475- 


487 


ITEM  59-2 

What  does  X 

do?  (in  response  to  punishment  mentioned 

BRAZIL 

3 

4 

4 

3 

6 

52 

ENGLAND 

d 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

66 

GERMANY 

11 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

57 

ITALY 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

71 

JAPAN 

0 

w 

1 

0 

1 

0 

78 

NEUCO 

9 

3 

1 

6 

7 

3 

49 

CHICK, 0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

62 

AUSTIN 

9 

0 

3 

1 

5 

1 

60 

vugoslavia 

4 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

67 

TABLE  C2  * 

67.271  WITH 

16  OF.  P « 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

I 

6 

0 

HHAZIL 

4 

52 

24 

LNGLAND 

A 

46 

6 

GERMANY 

11 

57 

12 

ITALY 

2 

71 

7 

JAPAN 

0 

76 

2 

MEXICO 

9 

49 

21 

CHICAGO 

3 

62 

7 

AUSTIN 

9 

60 

13 

YUGOSLAVIA 

4 

67 

9 

CHI-SQUARE 

21.4 

52.4 

42.3 

PROS. 

• 0065 

• 0000  .0000 

ITEM  60  How  does 

he  react  when 

you  criticize  him? 

BRAZIL 

4 

5 

17 

4 

7 

7 

21 

11 

ENGLANO 

16 

3 

16 

12 

6 

3 

16 

6 

GERMANY 

17 

3 

17 

11 

4 

6 

16 

2 

ITALY 

24 

4 

4 

7 

9 

2 

9 

21 

JAPAN 

20 

1 

6 

4 

3 

5 

16 

25 

MEXICO 

22 

3 

12 

Q 

16 

12 

5 

2 

CHICAGO 

11 

3 

13 

4 

I 

7 

13 

14 

AU5TIN 

13 

2 

26 

3 

4 

6 

12 

14 

YUGOSLAVIA 

11 

9 

29 

12 

0 

4 

II 

3 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

210.359  WITH 

56  Of 

. P « 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

4 

17 

4 

7 

7 

21 

11 

9 

ENGLAND 

16 

16 

12 

6 

3 

IB 

6 

3 

GERMANY 

17 

17 

11 

4 

6 

IB 

2 

5 

ITALY 

24 

4 

7 

9 

2 

9 

21 

4 

JAPAN 

20 

6 

4 

3 

5 

16 

25 

1 

MEXICO 

22 

12 

0 

10 

12 

5 

2 

0 

CHICAGO 

11 

13 

4 

1 

7 

13 

14 

9 

AU5TIN 

13 

26 

3 

4 

6 

12 

14 

4 

YUGOSLAVIA 

11 

29 

12 

0 

4 

11 

3 

10 

CHI-SQUARE 

24.9 

41.3 

25.6 

43.0 

13.1 

17.6 

60.3 

15.0 

PROS, 

• 0020 

•0000  • 

.0014 

.0000  , 

.1072  , 

,0220 

.0000 

• 0442 

ITEM  61  How  does 

he  react 

when  his  father/mother  criticizes 

him?  5 

BRAZIL 

5 

16 

14 

4 

4 

9 

12 

4 

ENGLANO 

15 

0 

16 

8 

5 

5 

13 

4 

GERMANY 

19 

4 

23 

11 

2 

6 

7 

2 

ITALY 

20 

11 

17 

5 

5 

4 

5 

9 

JAPAN 

26 

7 

3 

6 

1 

2 

12 

11 

MEXICO 

0 

13 

11 

0 

12 

7 

4 

3 

CHICAGO 

12 

7 

14 

1 

1 

7 

10 

11 

AUSTIN 

9 

6 

21 

5 

4 

3 

7 

13 

YUGOSLAVIA 

10 

15 

25 

10 

3 

4 

4 

3 

TABLE  CZ  « 

176*509  WITH 

56  OF 

. P • 

,0000 

category 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

B 

9 

0 

BRAZIL 

5 

16 

14 

4 

12 

4 

6 

17 

ENGLAND 

15 

0 

16 

0 

13 

4 

9 

13 

GERMANY 

19 

4 

23 

11 

7 

2 

1 

13 

ITALY 

20 

11 

17 

5 

5 

9 

3 

10 

JAPAN 

26 

7 

3 

6 

12 

11 

11 

4 

MEXICO 

8 

13 

11 

0 

6 

3 

17 

23 

CHICAGO 

12 

7 

14 

1 

10 

11 

7 

10 

AUSTIN 

9 

6 

21 

5 

7 

13 

6 

IS 

YUGOSLAVIA 

10 

15 

25 

10 

6 

3 

1 

12 

CHI-SQUARE 

31.0 

32.2 

26.9 

20.5 

14.5 

24.6 

34.1 

19.0 

PROB. 

• 0002 

.0002  . 

0010 

.0008  . 

0696  • 

0022 

.0001 

• 0112 

ITEM  62  How  does 

he  react 

when  his  brothers  and 

sisters  or  other  chi 

brazil 

3 

2 

21 

39 

0 

1 

10 

4 

ENGLANO 

4 

5 

19 

46 

0 

0 

0 

6 

GERMANY 

3 

7 

19 

25 

5 

2 

4 

14 

ITALY 

4 

3 

26 

21 

5 

4 

3 

12 

JAPAN 

3 

6 

23 

17 

4 

13 

6 

6 

MEXICO 

1 

5 

10 

56 

3 

2 

1 

1 

CHICAGO 

4 

2 

21 

19 

12 

2 

6 

6 

AUSTIN 

6 

9 

40 

19 

3 

0 

3 

2 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

10 

29 

21 

5 

3 

2 

7 

TABLE  CZ  • 

121.963  WITH  24  OF. 

■ P • 

•0000 

-0 

-0 

-• 

•I 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Takes  well  ♦ apologize  ♦ discuss 
No  overt  reaction 
Sulks  ♦ withdraws 
Cry 

Hostile  venal  ♦ nonverbal  behavior 
Situational  ♦ other 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01  ♦02*10) 

06J 

(07+08+09) 

11+91) 

(89) 

(93+95+97+93) 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 
Ql 


Positive  acceptance,  apologize, 
verbal  rational 

02  Quiet 

03  Gets  hurt  +cries 

04  Sulks  + withdraws 

05  Gets  mad 

06  Laughs  it  off  +-tgnores 

07  Defensive  verbal 

08  Situational  + other 

09  I don't  criticize 
99 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 


Same  as  Item  60 

4 

3 

5 

1 
1 

4 

2 
0 

5 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


1 01+02+1 1 ) 
03) 

04+07) 

05+06) 

08) 

,09+12) 

1°)  % 

,13+91) 

14) 

(93+95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


CATEGORY 

3 

4 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

21 

39 

4 

16 

ENGLANO 

19 

46 

6 

9 

GERMANY 

19 

25 

14 

22 

ITALY 

28 

21 

12 

19 

JAPAN 

23 

17 

6 

34 

MEXICO 

10 

56 

1 

12 

CHICAGO 

21 

19 

6 

26 

AUSTIN 

40 

19 

2 

21 

YUGOSLAVIA 

29 

21 

7 

23 

chi-square 

31.4 

86.0 

24.2 

31.4 

PROB. 

• 0003 

•0000 

.0025 

• 0003 

Categories 

1 Positive  acceptance 

2 Doesn't  react 

3 Mild  reaction 

4 Strong  reaction 

5 Withdrawal  + defensive  reaction 

6 Is  not  criticized 

7 Other 
9 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

i 01) 

02 
03 
04) 

05+06) 

08) 

91) 

93+95+99) 


489 


-477- 


f 


ITEM  63  Coes  X have  a regular  job  or  work  outside  the  home? 


I 

t 

ERIC 


BRAZIL 
ENGLANO 
GERMANY 

1 talt 

JAPAN 
MEXICO 
CHICAGO 
AUSTIN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


79 

63 

59 

ao 

39 

72 

52 

31 

76 


0 

15 

5 

0 

3 
5 

19 

32 

4 


TABLE  C2  » 312.558  WITH  16  OF, 


1 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

16 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

O 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

37 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

O 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

O 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

14 

-0 

-0 

- ) 

-0 

-0 

•0 

O 

P • 

-0 

.0000 

•0 

• 0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


CAI  tuORf 

1 

2 

4 

BRAZIL 

19 

0 

1 

ENGLANO 

63 

IS 

0 

GERMANY 

59 

5 

16 

ITALY 

00 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

39 

3 

37 

MEXICO 

72 

5 

0 

CHICAGO 

52 

19 

0 

AUSTIN 

31 

3Z 

14 

YUGOSLAVIA 

76 

4 

0 

CHI-SQUARE 

179,0 

112.7 

188,1 

PROB. 

.0000 

• 0000 

.0000 

I TEN  6A  now  (joes 

he  feel 

about 

BRAZIL 

0 

0 

80 

ENGLANO 

16 

3 

63 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

80 

ITALY 

0 

0 

60 

JAPAN 

3 

1 

76 

MEXICO 

4 

3 

72 

CHICAGO 

11 

7 

54 

AUSTlk 

26 

8 

46 

YUGOSLAVIA 

A 

0 

76 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

106,116  WITH 

8 OF 

CATEGORY 

1 

3 

BRAZIL 

0 

80 

ENGLANO 

14 

63 

GERMANY 

0 

80 

ITALY 

0 

80 

JAPAN 

3 

76 

MEXICO 

4 

72 

CHICAGO 

11 

54 

AUSTIN 

26 

48 

YUGOSLAVIA 

4 

76 

CHI -square 

94.4 

128.3 

PROB, 

•0000 

• OOOO 

-0 
-o 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
p ■ 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

• 0000 


ITEM  65  yhy  does  he  work? 


BRAZIL 
ENGLAND 
GERMANY 
ITALY 
JAPAN 
MEXICO 
CHICAGO 
AUSTIN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


O 

16 

O 

0 

A 

A 

18 

2A 

3 


TABLE  C2  « 103,617  WITH 


80 

63 

80 

80 

76 

72 

53 

51 

76 

8 OF, 


-O 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-o 

p * 


•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

,oooo 


CATEGORY 

BRAZIL 

ENGLANO 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 


I 

O 

16 

0 

0 

A 

A 

18 

tA 

3 


3 

80 

63 

80 

AO 

76 

72 

S3 

SI 

76 


CHI-SQUARE  98,0  117.3 
PROB.  .0000  .OOOO 


INVALIO. 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Jow  did  Je  get  his 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
n 
o 
o 


63 
60 
60 
76 
72 
5A 
A9  . 
76 


Categories 

1 No 

2 Yes 

3 Other 
9 


-0 

•6 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

*0 

•0 

*0 

*0 

*0 

*0 


Categories 

1 Positive  feelings 

2 Neutral+negatlve  feelings 
9 


-0 

-O 

-O 

•O 

-O 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-o 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•o 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-o 


•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Categories 

1 Economic  reasons 

2 Likes  It  ♦parental  Influence 
9 


•O 

-O 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


•6 

•0 

•I 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•I 

•0 

•0 


-478- 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

(oi)  Manual 
02  *03.'  94 +05+06*  07*  OB) 
91) 

(93*95+99) 


-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
• 0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 
•0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
• 0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

(01)  Manu*' 

02*03) 

(93*95+97+  99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

01*02) 

03*04) 

(90, s) 


-O 

-o 
-o 
-o 
•o 
•8 
•o 
• 0 
•0 


-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


: ISO 


ITEM  67 


How  hard  does  ho  work  at  his  job? 


BRAZIL 

0 

0 

00 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

12 

2 

66 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

00 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

0 

0 

00 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

A 

0 

76 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

0 

7 

72 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

16 

0 

SO 

-0 

-0 

• 0 

AUSTIN 

27 

6 

SI 

-0 

-0 

-0 

tUGQSL*V|* 

4 

0 

76 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  CZ  * 

113.123  WI7H 

a or. 

p • 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

3 

UWAZIL 

0 

00 

ENGLAND 

12 

66 

GERMANY 

0 

00 

ITALY 

0 

00 

JAPAN 

4 

76 

MEXICO 

0 

72 

CHICAGO 

14 

ss 

AUSTIN 

27 

si 

YUGOSLAVIA 

4 

76 

CH  ("SQUARE 

109.0 

1 10.0 

PR08. 

.0000 

.0000 

ITEM  60  (toes  he 

ask  for 

help  when  he  runs  Into  probl 

BRAZIL 

0 

0 

00 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

9 

6 

67 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

3 

1 

76 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

0 

Q 

00 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

3 

1 

76 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

0 

6 

73 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

11 

0 

S3 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

13 

10 

51 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

l 

76 

-0 

4.0 

•0 

TABLE  C2  • 

106.254  WITH 

i 8 OF. 

p - 

•0000 

CATEGORY 

3 

0 

brazil 

00 

c 

ENGLAND 

67 

13 

GERMANY 

76 

6 

ITALY 

00 

0 

JAPAN 

76 

6 

MEXICO 

73 

6 

CHICAGO 

S3 

19 

AUSTIN 

si 

31 

YUGOSLAVIA 

76 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

106.3 

106.3 

PROS. 

•0000 

.0000 

Categories 

1 Hard 

2 Not  very  hard 


or  difficulties  on  the  job? 


•0  -0 

• 0 -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

-0  -0 

*0  -0 

•0  *0 

-0  -0 

•0  -0 


-0  -0 
-0  -0 
-o  «0 
-0  *0 
-0  -0 
-0  -0 
-0  -0 
-0  -0 
-0  -0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 No 

2 Yes 
9 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


• 0 -0 

•0  -0 

• 0 -0 

• 0 *0 

• 0 -0 

• 0 -0 

-0  -0 

•0  -0 

•0  -0 


-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

.0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

.0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -O 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

02) 

90. s) 


-0  -o  -o 

•0  -0  -o 

-0  -ft  -0 

-0  -t  -0 

-0  -o  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -o 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

01)  "a"ual 
02+03) 

90's) 


ITEM  69  What  particular  type  of  job  or  occupation  would  you  like  to  see  X take  up  when  he  is  grown? 


BRAZIL 

30 

9 

10 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

S 

0 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

19 

4 

6 

0 

2 

*0 

-0 

GERMANY 

7 

19 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

6 

3 

16 

0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

22 

10 

26 

0 

0\ 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

1 

5 

0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

7 

12 

19 

5 

z 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

•0 

-0  . 

MEXICO 

32 

6 

17 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

-0 

-6  , ' 

CHICAGO 

10 

16 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

7 

& 

0 

10 

2 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

0 

11 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

7 

5 

6 

2 

0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

29 

19 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

3 

6 

1 

•0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  • 

167.726  WITH  32  OF 

. P * 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

9 

0 

Categories 

Original  Codes  in  Interview 

BRAZIL 

30 

9 

10 

11 

20 

01 

i 

Oil  it.—...  t 

ENGLAND 

5 

0 

11 

14 

62 

02 

Manual 

GERMANY 

7 

19 

12 

16 

20 

03 

03) 

ITALY 

22 

10 

26 

4 

20 

04 

04) 

JAPAN 

7 

12 

19 

10 

32 

05 

05) 

MEXICO 

32 

6 

17 

13 

11 

06 

06) 

CHICAGO 

10 

16 

12 

13 

21 

07 

07) 

AUSTIN 

0 

il 

23 

16 

26 

OB  Housewife 

08) 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

29 

19 

4 

22 

09  Child’s  preference 

09) 

CHI  "SQUARE 

00.6 

37-0 

15.0 

16.1 

35.1 

10  Child’s  welfare+anythina 

decent 

10+12) 

PROB. 

.0000 

• 0001 

.0666 

.0607  , 

>0001 

11  No  preference 

11) 

91  Other 

91 

93  Don 1 

't  know 

93) 

99 

195+99) 

491 


-479- 


o 

ERIC 


ITEM  70  What  type  of  job  or  occupation  would  you  not  like  to  see  X take  up  when  he  Is  grown? 


BRAZIL 

17 

9 

23 

11 

ENGLAND 

11 

1 

35 

8 

GERMANY 

6 

14 

19 

15 

ITALY 

13 

13 

12 

16 

JAPAN 

21 

11 

3 

13 

MEXICO 

7 

15 

16 

22 

CHICAGO 

12 

5 

22 

9 

Austin 

H 

2 

24 

17 

JUGOSLAVIA 

H 

12 

28 

24 

TABLE  C2  * 

213.27ft 

WITH 

w8  OF. 

P ■ 

2 

13 

2 

4 

0 

a 

6 

6 

3 


5 

9 

0 

I 

23 

5 

7 

a 

l 


3 

2 

21 

16 

2 

3 
10 

7 

4 


-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
•0 

• 'J 
-0 
-0 

• 0 


•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-9 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


♦•4  A.1  Jt 

17 

9 

23 

11 

s 

3 

12 

englano 

11 

1 

35 

6 

9 

2 

14 

GERMANY 

6 

14 

19 

15 

0 

21 

5 

ITALY 

. 13 

13 

12 

16 

1 

16 

9 

JAPAN 

21 

11 

3 

13 

23 

2 

7 

MEXICO 

7 

15 

16 

22 

5 

3 

11 

CHICAGO 

12 

5 

22 

9 

7 

10 

7 

AUSTIN 

8 

2 

24 

17 

8 

7 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

a 

12 

28 

24 

1 

4 

3 

CHJ-SQUARE 

20.4 

26.7 

4S.7 

ia.6 

64.0 

54.9 

16.7 

PROS. 

• 0091 

.0011 

• 0000 

•0172 

•0000 

• 0000 

.0329 

Categories 


No  restrictions 
Particular  profession 
Low  status  job 
Specific  occupation 
Job  not  suited  to  child 
Immoral  or  Illegal 
Other 


8 Don’t  know 

9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

(on  ' *"ual 

(02) 

103 
04 
05 
06 
91 
93) 

95+99) 


ITEM  71  | 

((hat  type  of  work  do  you  feel  X would 

like  to 

BRAZIL 

33 

5 

20 

3 

4 

0 

ENGLANO 

7 

21 

10 

9 

1 

0 

GERMANY 

6 

42 

KS 

6 

0 

0 

ITALY 

18 

15 

23 

5 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

12 

12 

19 

6 

3 

0 

MEXICO 

21 

8 

26 

9 

0 

0 

CHICAGO 

11 

22 

13 

4 

0 

0 

AUSTIN 

7 

18 

31 

1 

3 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

29 

17 

19 

2 

0 

TABLE  C2  * 

227.142  WITH 

40  OF, 

. P ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10 

0 

BRAZIL 

33 

5 

20 

3 

8 

11 

englano 

7 

21 

10 

9 

25 

8 

GERMANY 

6 

42 

15 

6 

9 

2 

ITALY 

18 

15 

23 

5 

4 

15 

JAPAN 

12 

12 

19 

6 

6 

25 

MEXICO 

21 

0 

26 

9 

9 

6 

CHICAGO 

11 

22 

13 

4 

15 

7 

AUSTIN 

7 

18 

31 

1 

9 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

29 

17 

19 

2 

10 

CHI-SQUARE 

64.9 

71.0 

21.5 

34.2 

45.2 

37.1 

PROB. 

•oooo 

.0000  , 

,0063  . 

,0001  , 

.0000  , 

.0001 

ITEM  72  yhat  type  of  work  do  you 

feel  X probably  will  < 

BRAZIL 

20 

5 

9 

2 

0 

0 

englano 

4 

6 

9 

a 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

4 

13 

7 

3 

0 

0 

ITALY 

8 

13 

22 

5 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

4 

12 

24 

5 

1 

0 

MEXICO 

20 

2 

18 

4 

0 

0 

CHICAGO 

5 

16 

8 

2 

0 

0 

AU5TIN 

6 

10 

20 

5 

4 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2 

16 

20 

17 

t 

K 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

179.687  WITH  40  OF*. 

P ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

0 

BRAZIL 

20 

5 

9 

2 

32 

12 

ENGLANO 

4 

6 

9 

8 

46 

7 

GERMANY 

4 

13 

7 

3 

48 

5 

ITALY 

8 

13 

22 

5 

27 

3 

JAPAN 

4 

12 

24 

5 

19 

16 

MEXICO 

20 

2 

10 

4 

29 

6 

CHICAGO 

S 

16 

0 

2 

32 

9 

AU5TIN 

6 

10 

20 

S 

20 

21 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2 

16 

20 

17 

19 

6 

CHI-SOU  ARE 

52.4 

23.1 

29.0 

31.7 

51.3 

31.2 

PROB. 

•0000  , 

.0029  . 

0005  . 

0002  . 

0000  . 

0003 

3 

0 

1 

8 

6 

3 

0 

2 

6 


2 

7 

0 

4 

1$ 

1 

6 

3 

2 


a 

25 

9 

4 

6 

9 

15 

9 

2 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-o 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

o 

•c 

•n 

-.t 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


Categories 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 
07 


Housewife 
Ho  preference 
Other 

Don't  know 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
, Manual 

(Oil 
(02 
03 
(04) 

(05 
(06 
(OB 
09 
91 
.93) 

(95+99) 


ie  grows  up? 

32  6 

1 

-0 

-0 

46 

7 

0 

-0 

-0 

48 

2 

2 

-0 

-0 

27 

1 

2 

-0 

•0 

19 

9 

2 

-0 

-0 

29 

0 

4 

-0 

-0 

32 

7 

1 

-0 

•0 

20 

9 

1 

-• 

•0 

19 

3 

1 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-O 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 

-o 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07  Housewife 

08  No  preference+don't  know 
91  Other 

99 


Orig'-ial  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

© 


-480- 


i 


ii 

4 

4 


1 

•3 


ITEM  73*  Children  are  different  In  how  they  get  along  with  other  children.  How  does  X get  along  with  other  children? 


A,  Parent's  evaluation, 


BRAZIL 

29 

37 

6 

6 

•0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

41 

32 

7 

0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

GERMANY 

13 

55 

9 

3 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

36 

26 

11 

7 

*0 

-0 

-0 

.JAPAN 

ft 

70 

2 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

16 

*9 

11 

1 

-0 

-0 

•0 

CHICAGO 

41 

28 

2 

1 

•0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

31 

36 

10 

5 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

33 

42 

4 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  * 

93.616  WITH 

16  Of 

. P • 

• OOOO 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

BRAZIL 

29 

37 

6 

ENGLAND 

41 

32 

7 

GERMANY 

13 

55 

9 

ITALY 

36 

26 

11 

JAPAN 

B 

70 

2 

MEXICO 

iS 

49 

11 

CHICAGO 

el 

28 

2 

AUSTIN 

:u 

36 

10 

YUGOSLAVIA 

J3 

42 

4 

CHI-SQUARE 

69.2 

77. S 

15.3 

PRO0. 

.0000 

• OOOO  4 

.0533 

ITEM  738  How  does 

X get  along  with  other 

children?  B. 

Child's  I 

BRAZIL 

7 

2 

26 

1 

\t 

3 

6 

ENGLAND 

5 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

1 

GERMANY 

22 

2 

6 

3 

10 

2 

1 

ITALY 

13 

14 

30 

1 

10 

3 

A 

JAPAN 

1 

0 

49 

0 

15 

12 

3 

MEXICO 

21 

5 

22 

2 

22 

2 

0 

CHICAGO 

2 

9 

8 

1 

1 

4 

12 

AUSTIN 

15 

7 

16 

2 

A 

4 

3 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

0 

27 

3 

9 

2 

2 

TABLE  C2  « 

251.069  WITH 

32  Of 

. P • 

*0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

3 

5 

e 

0 

BRAZIL 

7 

28 

17 

16 

12 

ENGLAND 

5 

19 

7 

42 

7 

GERMANY 

22 

a 

10 

32 

0 

ITALY 

13 

30 

10 

5 

22 

JAPAN 

1 

*9 

15 

0 

15 

MEXICO 

21 

22 

22 

5 

9 

CHICAGO 

2 

8 

1 

35 

26 

AUSTIN 

15 

16 

4 

31 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

B 

27 

9 

29 

7 

CHI-SQUARE 

51.5 

75. A 

36.6 

123.0 

37.7 

PROB. 

.0000 

.0000  , 

,0001 

•OOOO  , 

,0000 

ITEM  7*  what  do  you  do  to 

help  X get  along  with  other  children? 

BRAZIL 

26 

5 

15 

13 

16 

5 

-0 

ENGLAND 

29 

42 

4 

1 

A 

0 

•0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

-0 

ITALY 

37 

6 

16 

11 

A 

4 

-0 

JAPAN 

29 

30 

7 

6 

8 

0 

•0 

MEXICO 

12 

1 A 

17 

12 

24 

0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

19 

15 

10 

10 

16 

2 

• 0 

AUSTIN 

16 

18 

16 

6 

21 

1 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

24 

5 

36 

11 

3 

1 

-0 

TABLE  C2  * 

609,966  WITH 

ao  or 

. P » 

• OOOO 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

BRAZIL 

26 

5 

15 

13 

16 

5 

ENGLAND 

29 

A2 

4 

1 

A 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

ITALY 

37 

6 

16 

11 

A 

4 

JAPAN 

29 

30 

7 

6 

8 

0 

MEXICO 

12 

1A 

17 

12 

2A 

0 

CHICAGO 

19 

15 

10 

10 

16 

2 

AUSTIN 

10 

18 

16 

6 

21 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

24 

5 

36 

11 

3 

1 

CH1-50UARE 

59. S 

119.7 

75.B 

26.9 

67*0 

603.6 

PROB. 

• 0000 

•OOOO  , 

OOOO 

.0010  , 

oo  :o 

•OOOO 

ITEM  75  Jn  Hhat  w4yS  do  x 

's  friends  Influence  his  behavior? 

BRAZIL 

36 

9 

13 

6 

10 

4 

•0 

ENGLAND 

34 

6 

10 

7 

21 

2 

•0 

GERMANY 

43 

5 

13 

7 

5 

7 

-0 

ITALY 

45 

6 

15 

5 

6 

5 

• 0 

JAPAN 

20 

12 

15 

1 

23 

9 

•0 

MEXICO 

45 

9 

13 

3 

6 

5 

•0 

CHICAGO 

21 

5 

17 

1 

22 

6 

•0 

AUSTIN 

21 

A 

20 

5 

22 

10 

•0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

10 

A7 

0 

9 

0 

6 

•0 

TABLE  C2  « 

252.042  WI7H 

32  OF 

. P * 

*0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

BRAZIL 

36 

9 

13 

10 

6 

ENGLAND 

34 

6 

10 

21 

2 

GERMANY 

43 

5 

13 

5 

7 

ITALY 

4S 

6 

15 

4 

S 

JAPAN 

20 

12 

15 

23 

9 

MEXICO 

45 

9 

13 

4 

S 

CHICAGO 

21 

5 

17 

22 

6 

AUS7IN 

21 

A 

20 

22 

10 

YUGOSLAVIA 

10 

47 

• 

0 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

70.3  146*3 

9*5 

71.0 

• •3 

PROS. 

.0000 

•0000  . 

3007 

•0010  • 

AO  1 A 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 


*0 

*0 

*0 

*0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Very  well 
Average 
Hot  very  well 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-p 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

*0 

•0 


• 0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
• 0 
• 0 
-0 
•0 
• 0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

•I 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

—0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

(Manual 
01 
02 

03)  4 
90, s) 


-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Bossy  doml natl ng^has  a temper 

2 Shy.  follower 

3 Gregarlous+changes  friends  often 

4 Independent 

5 Very  few  friends  ♦ no  friends 

6 Long  term  friends 
1 Other 

9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
...  Manual 
I0WO3) 

02) 

(04406) 

05) 

07+09) 

OB) 

91 ) 

93+95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


1 Nothing 

2 Encourage  social  activity 

3 Training,  positive  approach 

4 Training,  negative  approach 

5 Training  unspecified  4 anything  possible 

6 Punishment 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-e 

•o 

-0 

•0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
• 0 
•0 
•0 
•0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


•0 
• 0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
-0 
•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


01 
02 

03 

04 

05+06+91  ) 
(07+95+99) 


•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


Categories 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
9 

-481- 


No  influence 
General  Influence,  good 
Influence  neither  good  nor  bad 
General  influence.bad 
Specific  Influences 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

..  . . Manual 

(01+06) 

02) 

03+91) 

i04j 

05) 

(93+95+99) 


ERIC 


493 


o 

ERIC 


ITEM  76  What  do  you  think  about  this?  {Friends  Influences  described  In  75) 


BRAZIL 

12 

16 

5 

4 

4 

39 

-0 

ENGLAND 

9 

1 

19 

13 

25 

13 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80  . 

-0 

ITALY 

6 

6 

7 

13 

33 

IS 

-0 

JAPAN 

37 

2 

13 

7 

5 

16 

-0 

MEXICO 

15 

11 

6 

6 

14 

25 

-0 

CHICAGO 

13 

11 

7 

10 

14 

17 

*0 

AUbUN 

IS 

17 

6 

10 

16 

16 

-0 

YUGOSLAV  1 A 

49 

8 

2 

6 

6 

7 

-0 

TABLE  C2  * 

*27.634  WITH 

40  OF 

. P ■ 

.0006 

category 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

BRAZIL 

12 

lb 

5 

4 

4 

39 

ENGLAND 

9 

1 

19 

13 

25 

13 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

ITALY 

6 

6 

7 

13 

33 

15 

JAPAN 

37 

2 

13 

7 

5 

16 

MEXICO 

15 

11 

6 

8 

14 

25 

CHICAGO 

13 

11 

7 

10 

14 

17 

AUSTIN 

15 

17 

6 

10 

16 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

49 

6 

2 

8 

6 

7 

CHI-SQUARE 

141.6 

43.6 

37.6 

19.4 

03.9 

229.4 

PROB. 

• 0000 

.0000  , 

.0000 

.0130  , 

.0000 

• 0000 

ITEM  77  when  X gets  worried  what  does  he  do  about  it? 

BRAZIL 

14 

33 

0 

5 

6 

17 

4 

ENGLAND 

IS 

15 

3 

12 

21 

0 

4 

GERMANY 

64 

6 

I 

4 

1 

1 

3 

ITALY 

13 

26 

4 

4 

17 

6 

7 

JAPAN 

46 

5 

7 

2 

1 

3 

13 

MEXICO 

16 

19 

12 

6 

4 

11 

3 

CHICAGO 

25 

11 

4 

» 

14 

0 

3 

AUSTIN 

27 

14 

3 

12 

11 

2 

4 

YUGOSLAVIA 
TABLE  C2  * 

24  20 

256.975  MI?H 

5 

40  OF, 

2 

. P « 

12 

• 0000 

11 

4 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

14 

33 

5 

6 

17 

5 

ENGLAND 

16 

15 

12 

21 

0 

14 

GERMANY 

64 

6 

4 

1 

1 

4 

ITALY 

13 

26 

4 

17 

6 

12 

JAPAN 

46 

5 

2 

1 

3 

23 

MEXICO 

16 

19 

6 

4 

11 

21 

CHICAGO 

25 

11 

9 

14 

0 

13 

AU5TIN 

27 

14 

12 

11 

2 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

24 

20 

2 

12 

n 

11 

CHI-50UARE 

124.0 

51.6 

21.4 

46.4 

54.7 

29.3 

PROB. 

• 0000 

*0000  . 

0064  , 

,0000  . 

OOOO 

• 0005 

ITEM  76 


What  kinds  of  things  does  he  worry  about? 


hMAZIL 

12 

35 

5 

8 

10 

ENGLAND 

5 

35 

13 

4 

14 

* 

GERMANY 

5 

53 

10 

5 

2 

V 

ITALY 

6 

55 

1 

4 

5 

JAPAN 

6 

26 

11 

5 

2 

1 

MEXICO 

4 

51 

5 

15 

3 

CHICAGO 

11 

32 

11 

2 

4 

AUSTIN 

9 

27 

20 

1 

9 

} 

YUGOSLAVIA 

5 

67 

1 

2 

2 

; 

TABLE  C2  » 

164.542  VIIH 

32  OF 

• P « 

.0000 

i 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

5 

0 

BRAZIL 

12 

35 

5 

10 

10 

ENGLAND 

5 

35 

13 

14 

13 

Germany 

5 

53 

10 

2 

10 

i 

ITALY 

6 

55 

1 

5 

13 

f 

JAPAN 

e 

26 

II 

2 

33 

MEXICO 

4 

51 

5 

3 

16 

CHICAGO 

11 

32 

II 

4 

14 

} 

AU5TIN 

9 

27 

20 

9 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

5 

67 

1 

2 

5 

CHI -SQUARE 

1 1.3 

82.6 

63.2 

27.7 

42.2 

PROB. 

.1870 

•0000  a 

,0000  , 

.0006  i 

0000 

6 

] 

3 

S 

2* 

1 

3 

3 

I 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Positive 

2 Ambivalent 

3 Neutral  ♦ other 

4 Negative 

5 Approves  lack  of  Influence 
9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

. {oil  , . 

03*91) 

04) 

05) 

(93*95*99) 

\ 


Categories 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
• 0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

*0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


*0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

1 Talks  with  someone  (01*91) 

2 Depressed  + loses  control  + hostile  affect  (02*05*10) 

3 Goal  directed  action  (03) 

4 Tries  to  remain  calm* prevents  display  of  feeling 

♦ mention  of  outcome  (04*11*12) 

5 Hithdraws+speclflc  behavioral  response  (06*07*08) 

6 Lack  of  action  or  affect  (09) 

7 Doesn't  worry  (13) 

9 (93*95*99) 


-0 

*0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


-0 
-0 
*0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
•0 


Categories 


Death*war*1nst1tut1ons*health+other 

Academic  problems 

Youth  problems 

Family  problems 

Sel  f-concem 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

|01*02*03*08*91 ) 
04) 

05 

06 

07 

97) 

93*95*99) 


•482- 


ITEM  79  dQ  y0u 

BRAZIL  3 

tell  when  X 

19  24 

Is  worried? 

20  7 

5 

2 

ENGLAND 

7 

6 

19 

23 

22 

3 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

ITALY 

3 

14 

20 

10 

9 

7 

1 

JAPAN 

10 

a 

42 

10 

0 

10 

• 

MEXICO 

1 

21 

28 

21 

6 

1 

1 

CHICAGO 

11 

26 

4 

17 

11 

3 

0 

AUSTIN 

10 

11 

12 

34 

7 

2 

6 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

9 

12 

40 

10 

1 

2 

lAHLi:  C2  * 

751.715 

with  40  or 

• P » 

.0000 

C*  tflRY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

3 

19 

24 

20 

7 

2 

rNt’LANU 

7 

6 

19 

23 

22 

0 

GtW.WNT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

ITALY 

3 

14 

20 

10 

9 

1 

JAPAN 

10 

a 

42 

10 

0 

0 

MEXICO 

1 

21 

20 

21 

6 

1 

CHICAGO 

11 

26 

4 

17 

11 

0 

AUSTIN 

10 

11 

12 

34 

7 

6 

YUGOSLAVIA 

6 

9 

12 

40 

10 

2 

CHI-SQUARE 

27.1  55. A 

95.1 

71.5 

40.3 

611.2 

PROS. 

• 0009  .1 

DO  0 0 

.0000 

.0000 

• 0000 

• 0000 

iYem  ao-i  Hhcn  he 

has  worries  does  he  turn  to  others  for  help? 

BRAZIL 

26 

35 

0 

6 

0 

3 

2 

ENGLAND 

19 

23 

29 

4 

2 

3 

0 

GERMANY 

a 

53 

15 

2 

1 

1 

0 

ITALY 

33 

24 

7 

6 

5 

4 

1 

JAPAN 

33 

31 

0 

2 

4 

9 

1 

MEXICO 

25 

20 

10 

10 

5 

1 

0 

CHICAGO 

19 

20 

10 

1 

2 

3 

1 

AUSTIN 

13 

25 

19 

5 

14 

3 

3 

YUGOSLAVIA 

20 

19 

19 

9 

4 

1 

0 

TABLE  C2  • 

117.073  WITH  24  OF 

. P • 

.0000 

category 

1 

2 

3 

0 

brazil 

26 

35 

0 

11 

ENGLAND 

19 

23 

29 

9 

GERMANY 

8 

53 

IS 

4 

ITALY 

33 

24 

7 

16 

JAPAN 

33 

31 

0 

16 

MEXICO 

25 

20 

10 

16 

CHICAGO 

19 

20 

10 

7 

AUSTIN 

13 

25 

19 

25 

YUGOSLAVIA 

28 

19 

19 

14 

CHI-SQUARE 

36.3 

42.6 

51.9 

26.0 

PR08. 

.0001 

• 0000 

•0000  , 

.0014 

ITEM  el  What  (j0  yOU  USually  advise  X to  do  when  he  Is  worried? 


BRAZIL 

32 

12 

4 

16 

1 

3 

12 

ENGLAND 

42 

9 

6 

9 

7 

3 

4 

GERMANY 

37 

19 

4 

3 

3 

1 

13 

ITALY 

45 

10 

2 

0 

5 

5 

5 

japan 

44 

14 

1 

0 

3 

11 

7 

MEXICO 

39 

21 

3 

10 

4 

1 

1 

CHICAGO 

27 

17 

3 

8 

6 

3 

6 

AUSTIN 

21 

16 

5 

23 

S 

3 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

55 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

12 

TABLE  C2  « 

121.260  WITH  32  OF, 

► P • 

•oooo 

category 

1 

2 

4 

7 

0 

BRAZIL 

32 

12 

16 

12 

0 

ENGLAND 

42 

9 

9 

4 

16 

GERMANY 

37 

19 

3 

13 

0 

ITALY 

45 

10 

0 

5 

12 

JAPAN 

44 

14 

0 

7 

15 

MEXICO 

39 

21 

10 

1 

0 

CHICAGO 

27 

17 

0 

0 

12 

AUSTIN 

21 

16 

23 

9 

13 

YUGOSLAVIA 

55 

3 

3 

12 

7 

CHI-SQUARE 

40.1 

22.4 

63.6 

10.5 

9.6 

PROS. 

• 0000 

• 0046 

•0000  • 

0179  • 

2923 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 
• 0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 Can't  tell  + other  + don't  know 

2 Discussion 

3 Talks  more  + appearance 

4 Talks  less 

5 Losses  his  temper  + nervous 

6 
9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 
(01*91*93) 

(02) 

(03*05) 

(04) 

06+07) 

(97) 

(95+99) 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0  *0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -0 

-0  -0  -o 

-0  *0  -o 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

1 No 

2 Yes  * Mother 

3 Yes  - father*-  yes-parents 

4 Yes-other  relations  + yes-siblings 

5 Yes-others 

6 
9 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 


(04+05) 

06+07) 

(O8+O9+10+02+91) 

(97) 

(93+95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 
•0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 


Categories  Original  Codes  In  Interview 


1 Support*rel Iglous  solace+tenslon  reduction  (01  )+04+0^fnUa1 

2 Olrect  action  (02) 

3 Accept  situation  (03) 

4 /knbiguous  response  (06) 

5 No  advice  given  jo7) 

5 ??> 


(91+93+95+99) 


-483- 


495 


ITEM  82 


What  kinds 


of  things  make  X angry? 


BRAZIL 

37 

9 

22 

1 

0 

ENGLANO 

49 

2 

12 

0 

10 

GERMAN* 

27 

22 

7 

6 

0 

ITALY 

36 

11 

13 

6 

0 

JAPAN 

47 

0 

12 

2 

0 

HEX  ICO 

51 

a 

13 

1 

0 

rtlcAGO 

34 

10 

3 

6 

7 

a«:.i  in 

a 

17 

1 

2 

i OuUSL A V 1 A 

21 

7 

23 

7 

3 

\ ABLE  C2  * 

85*076  WITH 

24  or 

• P » 

• 0000 

CAU.MTRV 

1 

2 

3 

0 

■l«AZIL 

3? 

9 

22 

12 

t SUL  AND 

•*** 

2 

12 

17 

GERMANY 

27 

22 

7 

24 

ITALY 

36 

11 

13 

16 

japan 

47 

« 

12 

13 

MEXICO 

51 

a 

13 

7 

CHICAGO 

36 

10 

3 

23 

AUSTIN 

46 

a 

17 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

27 

7 

23 

23 

CHI-SQUARE 

33*1 

27*5 

27*5 

27*3 

PROS* 

• 0002 

•0009  . 

0008 

• 0009 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 
0 

2 
2 
1 


2 

2 

6 

4 

3 

4 
1 
2 
2 


Categories 

1 Minor  grievances 

2 Major  grievances 

3 . Parents,  authority 

4 Own  behavior 

5 Mistreatment  of  others 

6 Others  behavior 

7 Hever  or  seldom  gets  angry 

8 Other  causes 

9 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

101*14) 

02+07) 

03*06  * 

04*09) 

08) 

10*12) 

13) 

05*11*91) 

93*95*99) 


i 


! 


ITEM  84  What  does  X usually  do 

when  he  gets  angry? 

BRAZIL 

6 

16 

1 

22 

10 

10 

1 

ENGLAND 

8 

7 

3 

30 

6 

19 

2 

GERMANY 

8 

9 

2 

24 

* 

15 

1 

ITALY 

9 

9 

4 

19 

9 

10 

2 

JAPAN 

6 

21 

0 

24 

7 

9 

1 

MEXICO 

17 

7 

4 

14 

10 

13 

1 

CHICAGO 

11 

11 

4 

27 

6 

5 

0 

AUSTIN 

9 

II 

3 

31 

8 

5 

2 

YUGOSLAVIA 
TABLE  C2  * 

20 

75.013 

11 

WllH 

5 16 

40  or,  p » 

13 

• 0009 

4 

2 

category 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

a 

16 

22 

10 

10 

14 

ENGLAND 

8 

7 

30 

6 

19 

10 

GERMANY 

8 

9 

24 

6 

15 

16 

ITALY 

9 

9 

19 

9 

10 

24 

JAPAN 

6 

21 

24 

7 

9 

11 

MEXICO 

17 

7 

14 

10 

13 

16 

CHICAGO 

11 

11 

27 

6 

5 

12 

AUSTIN 

9 

11 

31 

6 

5 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

20 

11 

la 

13 

4 

14 

CHI-SQUARE 

17.5 

16*7 

16*0 

S.8 

Z2*4 

11*9 

PHQB. 

•OZ56  . 

0332 

*0414 

.6730 

•0046  • 

1555 

Categories 

01  Withdraws 

02  Hostile  affect 

03  Controls  anger  ♦ copes  actively 

04  Verbal  hostility 

05  Depressed  affect 

06  Physical  aggression 

07  Physiological  reaction 

08  No  action  or  affect 

09  Seeks  help 

10 
99 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

I02} 

103*09) 

04) 

05 

06 

07) 

08  1 
10 
97) 

91*93*95*99) 


i 


MEM  as  What  does  X usually  do  when  he  gets  angry  at  you? 


BRAZIL 

3 6 

0 

10 

9 

12 

10 

15 

4 

3 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLANO 

17  4 

3 

11 

0 

21 

11 

II 

2 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

16  1 

2 

6 

4 

24 

4 

10 

10 

3 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

ITALY 

4 17 

7 

a 

15 

10 

1 

4 

14 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

JAPAN 

4 0 

0 

16 

9 

33 

3 

13 

2 

0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

15  6 

5 

2 

20 

9 

6 

2 

10 

2 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

19  4 

4 

5 

1 

25 

4 

0 

6 

2 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

20  4 

a 

10 

3 

25 

4 

1 

2 

5 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

15  9 

17 

0 

7 

25 

1 

3 

2 

1 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  * 

262.116  WITH 

64  or. 

P ■ 

• OOOO 

CATEGORY 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

0 

BRAZIL 

3 

6 

a 

10 

9 

12 

15 

4 

13 

ENGLAND 

17 

4 

3 

11 

0 

21 

11 

2 

11 

GERMANY 

16 

1 

2 

6 

4 

24 

10 

10 

7 

ITALY 

4 

17 

7 

• 

15 

10 

4 

14 

1 

JAPAN 

4 

0 

0 

14 

9 

33 

13 

2 

3 

MEXICO 

15 

6 

5 

2 

20 

9 

2 

10 

6 

CHICAGO 

19 

4 

4 

5 

1 

25 

0 

• 

6 

AUSTIN 

20 

4 

6 

10 

3 

25 

1 

2 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

15 

9 

17 

0 

7 

25 

3 

2 

2 

CHI-SQUARE 

37*3 

37*4 

34.5 

27.2 

50*4 

36«7 

41.9 

30*9 

21.6 

PROS* 

• OOOI 

•0001 

•0001 

• 0009 

• OOOO 

• OOOI 

•0010 

• 0003 

• 0061 

Categories  Original  Codes  In  Interview 

01  Withdraws  (01)  Manual 

Control  affect+resoWe  misunderstanding 
♦ acceptance  of  blame  (02*07*09) 


02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 
99 


Negative  emotional  react1on*depress1  ve 
Negative  emotional  react1on*host11 e " 
No  action  or  affect 
Verbal  aggression 
Behavioral  rebellion 
Withdrawal  of*need  of  affection 


(03) 


04 

05 

06 
08) 

(10*11*91) 

97) 

(93*95*99) 


l 


-484- 


V 


I 


l 

I 

i 


ITEM  89-2  What  do  you  feel  are  the  important  things  a thlld  should  learn  as  he  Is  growing  up? 


lv 

V 

V.; 


i'.V  ; ■ 
is:-- 


BRAZIL 

1 

2 

17 

22 

5 

15 

ENGLAND 

7 

3 

31 

13 

0 

16 

GERMANY 

4 

3 

19 

18 

3 

IS 

ITALY 

l 

4 

20 

20 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

1 

2 

9 

13 

0 

10 

MEXICO 

9 

4 

10 

11 

15 

21 

Chicago 

h 

3 

26 

14 

3 

3 

• US1 IN 

2 

21 

21 

3 

8 

Yugoslavia 

1 

U 

17 

14 

4 

1 

IABLE  C2  * 

168,687  WITm  32  OF.  P ■ .0000 

C Alt  GORY 

3 

M 

6 

7 

0 

rtNAZlL 

17 

22 

IS 

18 

6 

LNGLANO 

31 

13 

16 

10 

10 

GERMANY 

19 

18 

15 

16 

10 

ITALY 

28 

20 

0 

27 

5 

japan 

9 

13 

10 

45 

3 

MEXICO 

10 

11 

21 

9 

26 

CHICAGO 

24 

14 

3 

16 

11 

AUSTIN 

21 

21 

0 

11 

21 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17 

14 

1 

31 

17 

CHI-SQUARE 

32.9 

9.3 

so.o 

71.0 

46.1 

PROB. 

.0002 

.3189 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

ITEM  90-1 

Have  you  taken  any  courses  or  training  since  ; 

BRAZIL 

31 

10 

10 

4 

23 

0 

ENGLAND 

4S 

2S 

3 

3 

2 

2 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

59 

9 

3 

1 

4 

3 

JAPAN 

10 

19 

6 

22 

22 

0 

MEXICO 

47 

1 

11 

9 

9 

1 

CHICAGO 

43 

9 

9 

7 

2 

2 

AUSTIN 

39 

24 

3 

6 

3 

6 

YUGOSLAVIA 

47 

24 

1 

0 

2 

5 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

872.694  WITH  40  OF.  P ■ 

1 .0000 

category 

1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

0 

BRAZIL 

31 

10 

4 

23 

2 

10 

ENGLAND 

45 

2S 

3 

2 

0 

5 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

ITALY 

59 

9 

1 

4 

1 

6 

JAPAN 

10 

19 

22 

22 

1 

6 

MEXICO 

47 

1 

9 

9 

1 

12 

CHICAGO 

43 

9 

7 

2 

0 

11 

AUSTIN 

39 

24 

6 

3 

1 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

47 

24 

0 

2 

1 

6 

CHI-SQUARE 

151.0 

66.8 

69.9 

92.3 

648.7 

17.0 

PROB, 

• 0000 

• 0000 

.0000 

• 0000 

•0000  • 

0224 

ITEM  91  why  did  you  take  them? 

BRAZIL 

7 

IS 

5 

19 

34 

-0 

ENGLAND 

19 

5 

3 

7 

46 

•0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

•0 

I7ALY 

6 

6 

2 

9 

57 

-0 

JAPAN 

10 

45 

4 

10 

11 

-0 

MEXICO 

0 

11 

5 

16 

47 

-0 

CHICAGO 

a 

7 

S 

9 

43 

-0 

AUSTIN 

20 

6 

7 

7 

42 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

21 

5 

S 

1 

48 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

269.080  WITH  24  DF 

. P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

4 

5 

BRAZIL 

7 

IS 

19 

34 

ENGLAND 

19 

s 

7 

46 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

BO 

ITALY 

6 

6 

9 

57 

JAPAN 

10 

45 

10 

11 

MEXICO 

0 

11 

16 

47 

CHICAGO 

a 

7 

9 

43 

AUSTIN 

20 

6 

7 

42 

YUGOSLAVIA 

21 

5 

1 

40 

CHI-SQUARE 

58.3 

147.8 

39.3 

136.9 

PROB. 

• 0000 

• oooo 

• 0000 

• 0000 

ITEM  92  when  did 

you  take  it  (them)? 

brazil 

27 

2 

3 

11 

37 

-0 

ENGLAND 

23 

3 

4 

3 

47 

-0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

•0 

ITALY 

19 

2 

2 

0 

57 

-0 

JAPAN 

4B 

4 

2 

15 

11 

-0 

MEXICO 

6 

i 

12 

4 

47 

-0 

CHICAGO 

12 

2 

7 

a 

43 

-0 

AUSTIN 

9 

9 

13 

7 

44 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

11 

12 

3 

6 

40 

-0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

225. B36  WITH  24  DF, 

. P - 

• OHO 

CATEGORY 

1 

4 

5 

0 

brazil 

27 

11 

37 

5 

ENGLAND 

23 

3 

47 

7 

GERMANY 

0 

• 

60 

0 

ITALY 

19 

• 

57 

4 

JAPAN 

40 

15 

11 

4 

MEXICO 

6 

4 

47 

20 

CHICAGO 

12 

i 

43 

9 

AUSTIN 

9 

7 

44 

22 

YUGOSLAVIA 

11 

4 

46 

15 

CMJ-5QUARE 

119*3 

33*4  I 

133*5 

51*9 

PROB* 

.0000  , 

iOOII  < 

itMO  « 

,1011 

16 

10 

18 

27 

45 

9 

18 

11 

31 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 

Same  as  Item  89-1 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


No 

Yes-prof  essiona  Hi  n tel  lectual 

Yes-intellectual  short  term 

Yes-recreational 

Yes-domestic 

Yes-service 


*6 

•0 


Categories 


Economic 

PersonaHsoclal+other 
Self-improvement 
Personal  sitisfaction 


•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•I 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-3 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0  -0 


-I 

-I 

-0 


Categories 


1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

-486- 


Shortly  after  school 
5-10  years 

At  presents! thin  last  4 years 
Over  a long  period 


-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

02+03) 

04) 

05) 

(06 

07) 

(91+95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

(oi)  Manual 

i 02+03+91 ) 

04) 

05} 

(97+99) 


-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-I 

•0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

(on  Manual 

i 02) 

03+04) 

05) 

(91+97+99) 


i'S, 


ERJC 


:'4S8; 


I TEH  86  what  joes  x usually  do  when  he  gets  angry  at  his  father/mother? 


BRAZIL 

7 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ENGLAND 

15 

1 

3 

7 

3 

11 

2 

GERMANY 

13 

5 

5 

4 

6 

10 

7 

ITALY 

2 

7 

4 

4 

19 

5 

2 

JAPAN 

6 

3 

0 

17 

0 

13 

0 

MEXICO 

14 

2 

6 

1 

20 

3 

1 

CHICAGO 

16 

1 

4 

6 

4 

19 

4 

AUSTIN 

18 

4 

7 

5 

9 

10 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 
1 ABLE  Ci?  - 

12  11 
253*390  WITH 

10 

40  OF 

3 

. P ■ 

11 

• 0000 

15 

1 

CAietORY 

1 

4 

5 

6 

10 

11 

0 

bha.ml 

7 

0 

O 

0 

17 

7 

25 

tViLANfl 

IS 

7 

3 

11 

23 

4 

17 

GERMANY 

13 

4 

6 

10 

11 

9 

27 

ITALY 

2 

4 

19 

5 

1 

23 

26 

JAPAN 

6 

17 

0 

13 

25 

4 

7 

MEXICO 

14 

1 

20 

3 

3 

17 

21 

CHICAGO 

16 

6 

4 

19 

1 

12 

14 

AUSTIN 

10 

5 

9 

10 

4 

3 

25 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

3 

11 

15 

0 

2 

37 

CHI-SQUARE 

23*0 

29.7 

33*3 

26*0 

92*9 

52.2 

35.3 

PROB* 

• 0028 

•0004  . 

0002 

•0010  • 

0000  • 

0000 

.0001 

4 
1 
2 

11 

0 

5 
0 
l 

12 


17 

23 

II 

1 

25 

3 
1 

4 
0 


7 

4 

9 

23 

4 

17 

12 

3 

2 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categorl  es 

01  Withdraws 

Control  of  affect 

Negative  emotional  reaction-depressive 
Negative  emotional  reaction-hostile 
No  action  or  affect 
Verbal  aggression 
Resolves  misunderstanding 
Behavioral  rebellion 
Acceptance  of  blame+wl  thdrawal  of*  need 
of  affection 


02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 


91 

97 

99 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
(01)  Manual 
02) 

,03) 

04) 

05) 

06 
07 
(08) 

(09*10+1 1 ) 

91) 

97) 

(93+95+99) 


I1EH  87  niiat  does  X usually  do  when  a friend  Is  angry  at  him? 


o 

ERIC 


BRAZIL 

6 

15 

13 

6 

6 

12 

ENGLAND 

4 

7 

10 

17 

7 

3 

GERMANY 

6 

0 

10 

16 

2 

7 

ITALY 

9 

14 

0 

7 

9 

10 

JAPAN 

3 

5 

13 

3 

2 

12 

MEXICO 

10 

11 

a 

24 

4 

6 

CHICAGO 

10 

9 

15 

0 

12 

4 

AUSTIN 

17 

0 

11 

11 

7 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

20 

20 

12 

6 

0 

2 

TABLE  C2  * 

173*096  WITH  56  DF«  P ■ .0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

brazil 

6 

15 

13 

6 

6 

12 

ENGLAND 

4 

7 

10 

17 

7 

3 

GERMANY 

6 

0 

18 

16 

2 

7 

ITALY 

9 

14 

0 

7 

9 

10 

JAPAN 

3 

5 

13 

3 

2 

12 

MEXICO 

10 

11 

e 

24 

4 

6 

CHICAGO 

10 

9 

15 

0 

12 

4 

AUSTIN 

17 

8 

11 

11 

7 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

20 

20 

12 

6 

0 

2 

CHl-SQUARE 

31.2 

19«0 

10.7 

39.0 

16*6 

26.3 

PROB* 

• 0003 

.0151 

,2161 

.0000 

•0347  • 

0012 

ITEM  00  ^hat 

X usually  do  when  someone  hurts  his 

BRAZIL 

15 

36 

11 

6 

4 

2 

ENGLAND 

10 

37 

9 

13 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

17 

13 

30 

4 

2 

0 

ITALY 

5 

14 

39 

3 

3 

II 

JAPAN 

7 

5 

34 

15 

2 

6 

MEXICO 

11 

36 

24 

4 

1 

0 

CHICAGO 

11 

25 

13 

14 

4 

1 

AU5TIN 

11 

36 

14 

12 

3 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

23 

24 

IB 

9 

1 

0 

TABLE  C2  * 

163*941 

I WITH 

32  OF 

. P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

brazil 

15 

36 

11 

6 

12 

ENGLAND 

18 

37 

9 

13 

3 

GERMANY 

17 

13 

38 

4 

0 

ITALY 

5 

14 

39 

3 

19 

JAPAN 

7 

5 

34 

15 

19 

MEXICO 

11 

36 

24 

4 

4 

CHICAGO 

11 

25 

13 

14 

9 

AU5TIN 

11 

36 

14 

12 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

23 

24 

10 

9 

6 

CHI-50UARE 

23.0 

67«6 

69*4 

24.1 

31.1 

PROB. 

•0030  • 

0000  , 

,0000  , 

.0025  . 

.0003 

ITEM  09-1 

Different  people  feel 

different  things 

are  1 

BRAZIL 

6 

9 

10 

27 

16 

0 

ENGLAND 

4 

9 

37 

29 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

3 

10 

26 

30 

1 

o 

ITALY 

4 

27 

16 

10 

10 

0 

JAPAN 

5 

1 

49 

20 

4 

0 

MEXICO 

2 

3 

16 

41 

17 

0 

CHICAGO 

10 

3 

35 

23 

1 

0 

AU5T IN 

12 

3 

40 

25 

2 

o 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

14 

22 

20 

10 

0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 1 

179*666 

WITH 

32  OF. 

P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

2 

3 

4 

5 

o 

BRAZIL 

9 

10 

27 

16 

10 

ENGLAND 

9 

37 

29 

0 

5 

GERMANY 

10 

20 

30 

1 

3 

ITALY 

27 

16 

10 

10 

9 

JAPAN 

1 

49 

20 

4 

6 

MEXICO 

3 

16 

41 

17 

2 

CHICAGO 

3 

35 

23 

1 

10 

AU5TIN 

3 

40 

25 

2 

12 

YUGOSLAVIA 

14 

22 

20 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

12 

3 

5 

9 

1 


8 

16 

24 

11 

19 

29 

11 

9 

17 

11 


6 

3 

6 

5 

11 

3 

4 

5 
5 


16 

24 

11 

19 

29 

11 

9 

17 

11 


0 

6 

0 

12 

4 
13 

5 
5 

11 

1 

29,3 

,0005 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


1 

0 

12 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
*0 
-0 
• 0 


Categories 

1 Reinstate  frlendshlp+slmple  acceptance 

2 No  reaction 

3 Hostile  emotion  or  action 


Wlthdrawal+substl  tute  friends 

Depressed  affect 

Denial 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
(01+06)  Manual 

(02) 

(03+07) 


(04+08) 

‘05) 

10 

91 

(93) 

(95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 
• 0 
-0 
*0 
-0 
*0 
-0 
*0 
•0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

*0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


.0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


Ignores  or  withdraws 
Negative  depressed  affect 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
1 01)  ManuaI 


fiwjuvi  tw  OMClt  \\}i) 

Hostile  affect+verbal  hostlllty+physlcal  aggression  (03+05+07) 

4 Stoical  acceptance+cognltlve  cop1ng+cop1ng+ 

r °Jhe,rs  , , (04+06+09+10) 

5 Physiological  reaction  ! (08+91) 

6 Doesn't  happen  mj 

9 (93+95+99) 


What  do  you  feel  are  the  Important  things  a child  should  learn  as  a person 

•0 
-0 
•0 


-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


• 0 
• 0 
•0 
-0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-u 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 


•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•o 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


Categories 

1 Religious  values+understanding  self 

2 Good  manners,  culture 

3 Social  values+cltlzenshlp+respect  for 
parents+others 


4 

-485- 


Personal  values+material  1 s 1 1 c values* 
specific  skllls+sexual  education 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 

(01+09)  Manual 

(02) 

(03+07+11  + 91  ) 


CHJ-50UARE  65,4  62,3  25,6  56.4  15.1 

PROB*  .0000  *0000  .0016  .0000  *0568 


5 Value  of  education 

6 


(04+05+06+08) 

noi 

89) 

(93+95+99) 


437 


SSSiliSi 


ITEM  93  old  you  complete  them? 

BRAZIL 

20 

4 

23 

33 

ENGLAND 

4 

3 

27 

46 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

00 

ITALY 

6 

l 

14 

57 

JAPAN 

22 

24 

23 

11 

MEXICO 

16 

S 

11 

47 

CHICAGO 

S 

1 

20 

46 

AUSTIN 

4 

4 

33 

41 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

0 

32 

48 

TAHLE  C?  ■ 

169.953  WITH  16  OF 

. P ■ 

CATEGORY 

1 

3 

4 

HRA7IL 

20 

23 

33 

ENGL ANP 

4 

27 

46 

GERMAN* 

0 

0 

80 

ITALY 

s 

14 

57 

JAPAN 

22 

23 

11 

MEXICO 

16 

11 

47 

CHICAGO 

S 

20 

46 

AUSTIN 

4 

33 

41 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

32 

48 

CHI-SQUARE 

71  .9 

57.6 

139.9 

PROB. 

.0000 

•0000 

.0000 

ITEM  94  Do  you  feel  you 

gained 

from  It? 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

• 0000 


t 

BRAZIL 

2 

45 

33 

-0 

-0 

• 

englano 

4 

30 

46 

-0 

-0 

y 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

80 

-0 

-0 

j 

ITALY 

9 

13 

58 

-0 

-0 

i 

JAPAN 

12 

50 

10 

-0 

-0 

i 

MEXICO 

3 

29 

47 

-0 

-0 

; 

CHICAGO 

5 

23 

44 

-0 

-0 

1 

AUSTIN 

0 

41 

41 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

31 

48 

-0 

-0 

i 

5 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

140.136  WITH 

8 OF. 

p ■ 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

2 

3 

) 

BRAZIL 

45 

33 

) 

ENGLANO 

30 

46 

» 

GERMANY 

0 

SO 

f 

ITALY 

13 

50 

i 

JAPAN 

58 

10 

l 

MEXICO 

29 

47 

CHICAGO 

23 

44 

l 

AUSTIN 

41 

41 

i 

YUGOSLAVIA 

31 

48 

l 

CHI-SQUARE 

123.2 

143.6 

PROB. 

• OOOO 

.0000 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


No 

Some  of  them 
Yes 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 


Categories 

1 No 

2 Yes 
9 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 


*0 

*0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

(02) 

(03) 

(97+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

jo  2! 

(97*99) 


95  ,ou  sa1d 

you  were 

a 

, 

could  you 

ten 

BRAZIL 

6 

0 

2 

1 

5 

1 

63 

ENGLAND 

3 

7 

3 

3 

9 

4 

37 

GERMANY 

6 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

60 

ITALY 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

66 

JAPAN 

2 

2 

1 

9 

4 

2 

55 

MEXICO 

1 

1 

2 

5 

0 

3 

66 

CHICAGO 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

59 

AUSTIN 

4 

4 

7 

3 

3 

15 

42 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

2 

12 

1 

5 

20 

27 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

137.514  MlTM 

16  OF. 

P w 

.0000 

CATEGORY 

6 

7 

0 

BRAZIL 

1 

63 

16 

ENGLANO 

4 

37 

39 

GERMANY 

0 

60 

20 

ITALY 

2 

66 

12 

JAPAN 

2 

S5 

23 

MEXICO 

3 

66 

10 

CHICAGO 

S 

59 

8 

AUSTIN 

15 

42 

25 

YUGOSLAVIA 

20 

27 

33 

CHI-SOUARE 

69.9 

97.4 

54. 4 

PROB. 

• OOOO 

.0000  ' 

,0000 

ITEM  96  y0tjr  j0b  jffce? 

BRAZIL 

13 

2 

65 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ENGLAND 

14 

9 

57 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

GERMANY 

12 

2 

66 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

12 

0 

68 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

JAPAN 

23 

0 

57 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

12 

1 

66 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

6 

s 

61 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

AUSTIN 

23 

12 

47 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

33 

21 

27 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

120.891  WITH 

16  or. 

p • 

•0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

BRAZIL 

13 

2 

65 

ENGLANO 

14 

9 

57 

GERMANY 

12 

2 

66 

ITALY 

12 

0 

60 

JAPAN 

23 

0 

57 

MEXICO 

12 

l 

66 

CHICAGO 

6 

5 

61 

AUSTIN 

23 

12 

47 

YUGOSLAVIA 

33 

20 

27 

CHI-SOUARE 

39.2 

69.0 

92.5 

PROB. 

• OOOO 

•0000  , 

.OOOO 

2 

14 

2 

1 

5 

I 

4 

4 

1 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


1 Wanted  this  work 

2 Convenience 

3 External  factors 

4 Family  trade+flnanclal  returns 

5 Through  friends 

6 No  particular  reason 

7 Not  working  or  housewife 

9 


•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

•0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


Categories 


-487- 


-0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
-0 


-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


1 Descriptive 

2 Evaluative 
9 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-u 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


• 0 

-0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(on 

IS 

(04+08) 

is 

(07) 

(91+93*95+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

rcl 

(91 +97*99) 


o 

I ERIC 


4SB 


■fc&L'A-S 


f 


1TEH  97  How  you  ^eel  ib0(jt  ft7 


brazil 

ENGLAND 
GERMANY 
11*11 
JAPAN 
MEXICO 
CHICAGO 
*l511n 
JUGOSLAVIA 


14 

32 
0 
7 

13 

9 

9 

33 
4S 


1 

11 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

3 


TABLE  C2  * 13B.270  WITH 


1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

e or. 


64 
37 
00 
60 
57 
66 
60 
44 
27 
P • 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0000 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


*0 

*0 

*0 

-0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

*0 

*0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


LmTLGORY 

1 

H 

Categories 

Original  Codes  In  Interview 

oRa/IL 

1* 

b* 

Manual 

ENGLAND 

32 

37 

1 Positive  affect 

(01) 

GERMANY 

0 

SO 

2 Neutral  or  ambivalent  affect 

(02 

m 

ITALY 

7 

60 

3 Negative  affect 

JAPAN 

13 

57 

9 

(93+97+99) 

MEXICO 

9 

66 

CHICAGO 

9 

60 

AU5TIN 

33 

44 

YUGOSLAVIA 

45 

27 

CHI-SQUARE 

124.6 

143.1 

PR09. 

.0000 

•0000 

ITEM  90  What  do  you  like  about  It? 

BRAZIL  0 2 1 10 

ENGLAND  3 6 0 0 0 

GERMANY  0 0 0 0 0 

ITALY  101  0 5 

JAPAN  021  00 

MEXICO  0 0 0 0 0 

CHICAGO  1 2 0 0 0 

AUSTIN  1 3 0 0 0 

YUGOSLAV!*  000  00 

TABLE  C2  • 162.595  WITH  24  Of.  P • .0000 


5 

10 

0 

2 

5 

6 
4 

10 

16 


2 

23 

0 

5 

4 

3 

2 

11 

14 


CATEGORY 

BRAZIL 

ENGLAND 

GERMANY 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

MEXICO 

CHICAGO 

AUSTIN 

YUGOSLAVIA 


11 

5 

10 

0 

2 

5 

6 
4 

10 

16 


CHI-SQUARE  32.6 


PROS. 


.0002 


16 
67 
37 
SO 
6ft 
65 
67 
60 
45 
29 

60.0  142.5  36.6 

>0000  .0000  .0001 


13 
2 

23 

0 

5 

4 

3 

2 

11 

14 


Categories 


ITEM  99  £jQ  you  dislike  about  It? 


BRAZIL 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

ENGLANO 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

0 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

MEXICO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

CHICAGO 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AU5TIN 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  C2  * 

155.771  WITH 

1 24  Df. 

p « 

•0000 

CATEGORY 

11 

13 

15 

0 

BRAZIL 

5 

2 

66 

7 

ENGLAND 

10 

23 

30 

9 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

00 

0 

ITALY 

2 

5 

70 

3 

JAPAN 

5 

4 

67 

4 

MEXICO 

6 

3 

67 

3 

CHICAGO 

4 

2 

62 

4 

AUSTIN 

10 

1! 

51 

KO 

YUGOSLAVIA 

16 

14 

33 

17 

CHI-SQUARE 

30.6 

67  .6 

135.4 

34.7 

PROB. 

•0003  . 

>0000 

.0000  • 

0001 

ITEM  100  Uoul d you 

choose  the  same  kind  of  work  If  you 

do  over? 

BRAZIL 

6 

6 

0 

64 

-0 

-0 

England 

14 

25 

4 

37 

-0 

-0 

GERMANY 

7 

12 

0 

61 

-0 

-0 

ITALY 

7 

4 

1 

60 

-1 

-0 

JAPAN 

14 

• 

0 

50 

-0 

-0 

MEXICO 

4 

9 

0 

66 

•0 

-0 

CHICAGO 

6 

6 

0 

60 

-0 

-0 

AUSTIN 

5 

29 

6 

42 

•0 

-0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

30 

22 

1 

27 

-0 

-0 

TABLE  C2  • 

130.468  WITH 

16  Df. 

P • 

•0000 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

4 

BRAZIL 

6 

0 

64 

ENGLAND 

14 

25 

37 

GERMANY 

7 

12 

61 

ITALY 

7 

4 

60 

JAPAN 

14 

6 

50 

MEXICO 

4 

9 

66 

CHICAGO 

6 

6 

60 

AUSTIN 

5 

20 

42 

YUGOSLAVIA 

30 

22 

27 

CHI -SQUARE 

56.5 

56.2 

106.4 

PROB. 

•0000  • 

0000 

•0111 

5 

10 

0 

2 

5 

6 
4 

10 

16 


2 

23 

0 

5 

4 

3 

2 

11 

14 


Categories 

01  Boring 

02  Poor  conditions 

03  Insecurity 

04  No  responsibility 

05  No  self-expression 

06  Low  pay 

07  No  opportunity  for  advancement 

08  Can't  work  on  own 

09  Doesn't  like  associates 

10  No  feeling  of. ‘accomplishment 

11  Special  characteristics  of  Job 

12  Everything 

13  Nothing 

14  Too  much  work 
had  it  to  99 


•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•f 

•6 


Categories 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-Q 

"0 

-0 

•0 


•0 
•0 
~0 
•0 
•0 
*0 
*0 
• 0 
•0 


-• 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 


1 No 

2 Yes 

3 Conditional  or  uncertain 
9 


67 

37 

60 

66 

65 

67 

60 

45 

29 


Interesting  things 
Different  things 
Nice  place  to  work 
Security 

Helping  other  people 

Authority 

Creative 

Honey 

Chance  to  get  ahead 

Independence 

Pleasant  associates 

Doing  a job  well 

Special  characteristics  of  job 

Everything 

Nothing 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

02) 

03) 

04) 

(05) 

06 
07 
08) 

09) 

10) 

11) 

12) 

13) 

14) 

(15) 

66  (9V> 

3ft  -0 

00  -0 

70  -0 

67  -0 

67  -0 

62  -0 

51  -0 

33  -O 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 
(Oil 
02) 

03 ,( 

1 04) 

05 

06 
07) 

OB) 

< 09) 

10 

11) 

12 

13) 

04) 

(90, s) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  In  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

02 

03) 

(90,  s) 


jerJc 


: SCO  -, 


f 


itEH  10 1 u^en  you  are  on  the  job  and  problems  come  up  about  the  work,  what  do  you  do? 


BRA21L 

9 

1 

2 

1 

0 

67 

ENGLAND 

14 

7 

15 

0 

6 

30 

GERMANY 

6 

2 

2 

1 

3 

66 

ITALY 

7 

I 

3 

1 

0 

60 

JAPAN 

A 

4 

10 

0 

3 

59 

HEX  ICO 

6 

0 

1 

3 

2 

67 

CHICAGO 

S 

2 

2 

0 

2 

61 

4U5TIN 

16 

S 

11 

1 

2 

47 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17 

10 

8 

7 

0 

30 

IAHU  C2  * 

135.191  WITH  24  Of 

• P ■ 

•oooo 

category 

1 

3 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

9 

2 

67 

2 

ENGLAND 

14 

IS 

30 

13 

GcwHANI 

t> 

2 

66 

6 

ITALY 

7 

3 

68 

2 

JAPAN 

4 

10 

59 

7 

MEXICO 

6 

1 

67 

5 

CHICAGO 

5 

2 

61 

4 

AUSTIN 

16 

11 

47 

a 

YUGOSLAVIA 

17 

6 

30 

25 

CHI-SQUARE 

22. a 

36.1 

104.8 

56,6 

PR08* 

•0040 

• 0001 

,0000 

•oooo 

ITEM  102  What  is  1 

the  best  way  to  get  along  with  your  \ 

BRAZIL 

3 

0 

1 

s 

4 

67 

ENGLAND 

S 

1 

1 

20 

IS 

30 

GERMANY 

2 

0 

0 

13 

1 

64 

ITALY 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

69 

JAPAN 

4 

1 

0 

4 

10 

61 

MEXICO 

4 

0 

1 

3 

4 

67 

CHtCAGO 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

61 

AUSTIN 

4 

9 

3 

12 

0 

46 

YUGOSLAVIA 

1 

S 

_ 3 

25 

14 

32 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

145 . 455  WITH  24  OF 

• P • 

• 1000 

CATEGORY 

4 

6 

0 

BRAZIL 

5 

4 

67 

4 

ENGLAND 

20 

IS 

38 

7 

GERMANY 

13 

1 

64 

2 

ITALY 

2 

0 

69 

9 

JAPAN 

4 

10 

61 

5 

MEXICO 

3 

4 

67 

S 

CHICAGO 

11 

0 

61 

0 

AUSTIN 

12 

a 

46 

16 

YUGOSLAVIA 

25 

14 

32 

9 

CHI-SQUARE 

5S.2 

45*7 

100.7 

20.3 

PROS* 

•oooo 

•oooo 

•oooo 

,0007 

ITEH  103  Uhat  Is  i 

the  best  way  to  get  along  with 

your  1 

BRAZIL 

s 

a 

0 

2 

1 

0 

ENGLAND 

7 

18 

0 

7 

2 

1 

GERMANY 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

JAPAN 

11 

S 

0 

2 

I 

1 

MEXICO 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CHICAGO 

0 

S 

0 

1 

1 

0 

AU5T1N 

5 

27 

3 

0 

l 

1 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

41 

1 

2 

I 

2 

TABLE  C2  • 

156.056  WITN  16  OF 

• P • 

•oooo 

CATEGORY 

2 

7 

0 

brazil 

8 

44 

0 

ENGLAND 

18 

45 

17 

GERMANY 

7 

70 

3 

ITALY 

4 

71 

5 

JAPAN 

5 

at 

15 

MEXICO 

3 

69 

7 

CHICAGO 

5 

65 

2 

AUSTIN 

27 

45 

10 

YUGOSLAVIA 

41 

39 

9 

CHI-SQUARE 

121.7 

115.5 

25*0 

PROB* 

• OOOO 

• oooa 

•0915 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
-0 


-0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


Categories 


Solve  by  self 

Attempt  own  solution  and  then  seek  help 
Seeks  help 

Withdraw  + affective  responses 
Denies  problem 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
{Oi)  Manual 
(02+03) 

(04+05+06) 


-0 

-0 

-• 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 
•0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
• 0 
•0 
•0 
•0 


• 0 
•0 
• 0 
•0 
•0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Categories 


1 Works  alone 

2 Do  your  work 

3 Ignore  them 

4 Good  social  relationships 

5 Tolerance 


64 

as 

70 

71 
60 
69 

65 

as 

30 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•o 


-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 


-0 
•0 
• 0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
•0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


Catego-ies 


1 Not  applicable 

2 Do  work  wel  1 

3 Do  more  than  is  required 

4 Respect 

5 Don’t  bother  him 

6 Flattery 


ITEM  104  what  do  you  think  or  do  when  criticized? 


BRAZIL 

25 

2 

10 

20 

9 

0 

ENGLAND 

30 

19 

5 

19 

M 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ 

ITALY 

25 

3 

15 

19 

12 

4' 

JAPAN 

40 

2 

16 

• 

3 

2 

MEXICO 

15 

3 

26 

2 

29 

2 

CHICAGO 

29 

10 

7 

16 

4 

1 

AUSTIN 

24 

14 

4 

20 

9 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

38 

5 

II 

11 

II 

1 

TABLE  C2  » 

623.766  WITH  49  OF 

• 

i •OMO 

i 

CATEGORY 

1 

3 

4 

5 

• 

0 

l 

BRAZIL 

25 

10 

20 

9 

6 

2 

\ 

ENGLAND 

30 

5 

19 

12 

4 

10 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

*; 

ITALY 

25 

15 

19 

12 

2 

7 

JAPAN 

40 

16 

0 

3 

9 

4 

MEXICO 

15 

24 

2 

29 

2 

9 

CHICAGO 

29 

7 

16 

4 

5 

11 

AUSTIN 

24 

4 

20 

9 

3 

14 

YUGOSLAVIA 

38 

II 

II 

11 

3 

6 

* 

CHI-SQUARE 

60.6 

54,9 

50,0 

63.9 

477,2 

27,2 

PROS. 

•oooo 

• 0000 

•MOO 

•OIH 

•oom 

• 0009 

Categories 


(07+QB) 

09) 

(91+93+95+97+99) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-o 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01 
02 

03 

04 
05' 

90, S) 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•I 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 


-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 


•0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

-0 

•0 


6 

•0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

*0 

-0 

-0 

4 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

• 0 

-0 

•0 

00 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

• 0 

2 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

• 0 

•0 

•0 

9 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

2 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

S 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

•0 

•0 

3 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

-0 

•0 

3 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

•0 

• 0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 

-489- 


Rational  analysis  ♦ verbal  rational 
Takes  well  + laugh  it  off 
Ignores 

Dislikes  +tAkes  poorly 
Defensive  verbal  ♦ gets  mad 
Doesn't  happen 
Physical  aggression 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 
Manual 

(01) 

(02 

03 

(04) 

(05) 

(06) 

(90, s) 


•0 
-0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
• 0 
•0 


Original  Codes  in  Interview 

1,  Manual 
01+07 
02+05) 

03) 

04+10 

06+08 

09 

11) 

91+93+95+99) 


o 

ERIC 


: 501  • 


p 


ITEM  105  By  husband/wife 


0R42IL 

19 

11 

5 

17 

11 

7 

0 

ENGLAND 

20 

10 

6 

12 

17 

7 

1 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

italv 

19 

2 

6 

13 

26 

7 

0 

JAPAN 

97 

6 

6 

3 

14 

2 

0 

MEXICO 

22 

7 

B 

7 

24 

0 

0 

CHICAGO 

IB 

U 

4 

16 

IS 

4 

0 

AUS1  in 

19 

17 

4 

17 

14 

3 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 
1 ABLE  C2  • 

3S  7 9 8 

524-096  WITH  40  OF.  P ■ 

21 

! .0000 

4 

0 

CMtr.flWV 

1 

2 

4 

S 

8 

0 

19 

11 

17 

11 

10 

12 

LNgLAND 

20 

10 

12 

17 

7 

14 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

I taly 

19 

2 

13 

26 

7 

13 

JAPAN 

97 

6 

3 

14 

2 

8 

MEXICO 

22 

7 

7 

24 

3 

16 

CHICAGO 

18 

11 

16 

IS 

4 

0 

AUSTIN 

16 

17 

17 

14 

11 

7 

YUGOSLAVIA 

35 

7 

0 

21 

1 

8 

CH1-5QUARE 

84.4 

29.3 

35.3 

38.0  431.8 

21.8 

P»0B. 

• OOOO 

.0005 

• 0001 

• OOOO 

.0000 

.0055 

I 7Em  106  what  do  you  think  or  do 

when  criticized  by  friends? 

BRAZIL 

22 

6 

13 

8 

0 

11 

0 

ENGLAND 

21 

10 

3 

13 

6 

23 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

21 

2 

10 

13 

0 

7 

0 

japan 

20 

9 

s 

4 

2 

23 

0 

MEXICO 

22 

4 

22 

3 

21 

3 

0 

CHICAGO 

22 

17 

0 

9 

4 

6 

0 

AUSTIN 

17 

18 

12 

8 

s 

13 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 
TABLE  C2  ■ 

25  7 14 

506-902  WITH  48  OF 

S 

• P ■ 

10 

.0000 

17 

0 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

BRAZIL 

22 

6 

13 

8 

0 

11 

12 

ENGLAND 

21 

10 

3 

13 

6 

23 

4 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

ITALY 

21 

2 

10 

13 

A 

7 

19 

japan 

2B 

9 

5 

4 

2 

23 

9 

MEXICO 

22 

4 

22 

3 

21 

3 

4 

CHICAGO 

22 

17 

0 

9 

4 

6 

6 

AUSTIN 

17 

18 

12 

0 

5 

13 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

25 

7 

14 

5 

10 

17 

2 

CHI  •SQUARE 

3S.9 

44.3 

41.0 

24.7 

45.5 

S9.7 

369.0 

PROB. 

•0001  , 

,0000 

.0000 

.0021 

.0000  . 

,0000 

.0000 

ITEM  107  ubat  jo  you  think  or  do 

when  criticized  by  your  own 

BRAZIL 

9 

12 

4 

11 

3 

s 

2 

ENGL  A NO 

9 

12 

9 

12 

4 

10 

4 

GERMANY 

28 

12 

3 

4 

2 

3 

16 

ITALV 

6 

5 

3 

10 

S 

9 

9 

JAPAN 

36 

S 

11 

2 

2 

9 

4 

MEXICO 

16 

3 

6 

7 

1 

8 

1 

CHICAGO 

16 

21 

S 

• 

3 

3 

2 

AUSTIN 

11 

23 

10 

II 

0 

9 

7 

YUGOSLAVIA 
TABLE  C2  * 

10  4 2 

1 04.957  WITH  S6  Or, 

9 

, P ■ 

2 

• 0000 

15 

4 

CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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0 

7 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 


0 

3 
0 

5 

6 

4 

5 
2 

13 


L 0 

3 

1' 

\ 

4 

> 0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

l 0 

4 

5 

0 

63 

> 11 

9 

2 

5 

0 

' 6 

7 

6 

0 

0 

► a 

4 

4 

4 

2 

> 5 

10 

4 

1 

3 

> u 

13 

7 

4 

0 

► 7 

5 

5 

3 

0 

encies  of  Mothers 

ranking  Management 

Category  9 

■ Rank  9 

through 

Category  13 

■ Rank  13 

Category  1C 

» No 

Information 

Category  0 

- All 

other  categories 

combined 

7 

17 

13 

26 

3 

5 

16 

12 

27 

0 

0 

10 

10 

23 

20 

14 

9 

14 

16 

0 

6 

19 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

15 

23 

1 

11 

6 

0 

26 

3 

11 

0 

13 

35 

0 

13 

21 

6 

14 

0 

ranking  Success 

Category  12  » Rank  12 
through 

Category  15  « Rank  15 

Category  0 ■ All  other  categories  combined 


5 6 

10  II 

0 0 

6 7 

• • 

3 6 

1 4 

14  5 

4 9 


9 3 
7 7 
0 0 

• 3 
II  6 
13  6 
It  5 

• 1 
3 3 


9 6 

7 4 

• 3 

3 3 

3 2 

4 2 

9 6 

9 5 

3 2 


1 2 

7 1 

3 0 

4 2 

9 3 

3 1 

Z 3 

5 0 

1 2 


Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Self-Satisfaction 
Categories  1,  2,  9,  and  10  » 

Ranks  1,  2,  9,  and  10  respectively 

Category  16  » No  information 

Category  0 ■ All  other  categories  combined 

-492- 


ITEM  110-7 


INTELLECTUAL  STIMULATION 


BRAZIL 

24 

II 

9 

6 

3 

7 

7 

I 

2 3 

2 0 11 

0 

3 

ENGLAND 

0 

14 

IS 

5 

II 

7 

3 

3 

3 6 

3 10  1 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

7 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 0 10 

0 

56 

ITALY 

14 

11 

7 

9 

6 

0 

8 

6 

1 3 

0 3 11 

2 

0 

JAPAN 

17 

8 

4 

7 

10 

s 

6 

• 

6 3 

5 0 0 0 

1 

l 

0 

MEXICO 

13 

4 

6 

4 

9 

4 

IS 

7 

6 2 

3 2 0 2 

1 

CHICAGO 

16 

II 

7 

6 

10 

7 

6 

1 

0 0 

1111 
0 10  1 

1 

l 

3 

AUSTIN 

1? 

14 

13 

LO 

7 

13 

4 

3 

2 1 

0 

YtiGOSl  AVI* 

10 

8 

11 

II 

10 

6 

5 

5 

4 3 

3 2 11 

0 

0 

1 AHLfr  C2  * 

519*744 

WITH 

64  or 

• P » 

• 0000 

CAIEGORY 
>«  A * 1 1 

1 

24 

2 

11 

3 

9 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 

7 

7 

7 

16 

3 

1 

Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Intellectual  Stimulation 

i ngi and 

H 

14 

IS 

S 

II 

7 

3 

0 

17 

GERMANY 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

1 

17 

Category  1 ■ Rank  1 

ITALY 

14 

II 

7 

9 

6 

0 

8 

0 

JAPAN 

17 

8 

4 

7 

10 

5 

6 

0 

23 

through 

MEXICO 

13 

4 

6 ' 

4 

9 

4 

15 

1 

23 

CHICAGO 

16 

II 

7 

6 

10 

7 

6 

3 

6 

Category  7 * Rank  7 

AUSTIN 

12 

14 

13 

10 

7 

13 

4 

0 

9 

YUGOSLAVIA 

10 

8 

11 

11 

10 

6 

5 

0 

19 

Category  16  * No  information 

CHI-SOUARE 

20*2 

9*5 

11*0 

14*8 

1 7 «6 

16*0 

24.9 

420*6 

40*7 

PROB. 

•0099  • 

3005  • 

1619 

•0633  . 

0244 

• 0425 

• 0020 

• 0000 

• 0000 

Category  0 * All  other  categories  combined 

ITEM  110-8  CREATIVITY 


BRAZIL 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

4 

5 

6 

13 

11 

7 7 

7 

6 

ENGLANO 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

s 

9 

4 

5 

13 

16 

9 9 

5 

0 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15  21 

5 

39 

ITALY 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

6 

6 

II 

6 

12  5 

4 

1 

JAPAN 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

6 

7 

5 

10 

II 

16 

4 7 

5 

0 

MEXICO 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

8 

13 

12 

10  5 

6 

2 

CHICAGO 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

0 11 

2 

3 

AUSTIN 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

9 

7 

6 

6 

II 

15 

5 

5 4 

3 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

7 

7 

14 

a n 

11 

0 

TABLE  C2  • 

341.310 

WITH 

48  or. 

P » 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

16 

0 

Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Creativity 

BRAZIL 

6 

13 

11 

7 

7 

6 

30 

ENGLANO 

5 

13 

16 

9 

9 

0 

28 

Category  10  * 

Rank  10 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

15 

21 

39 

5 

ITALY 

6 

11 

6 

12 

5 

1 

39 

through 

JAPAN 

10 

II 

16 

4 

7 

0 

32 

MEXICO 

0 

13 

12 

10 

5 

2 

29 

Category  14  ■ 

Rank  14 

CHICAGO 

7 

7 

6 

8 

II 

3 

30 

AUSTIN 

11 

15 

5 

5 

4 

0 

42 

Category  16  * 

No  information 

YUGOSLAVIA 

7 

7 

14 

a 

11 

0 

33 

chi-souare 

prob. 

12*9 
•1150  • 

10.7 
0166  , 

28«9 
,0005  • 

1 1 • 9 
1530 

28.0 
• 0007 

241.0 
• 0000 

45*7 
• 0000 

Category  0 * , 

All  other  categories  combined 

ITEM  110-9 

SECURITY 

brazil 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

7 

5 

14 

21 

17 

3 

ENGLANO 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

s 

2 

5 

5 

B 

10 

10 

10 

0 

GERMANY 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

40 

ITALY 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

5 

6 

11 

26 

0 

JAPAN 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

2 

10 

5 

9 

1 1 

30 

0 

MEXICO 

1 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

2 

5 

9 

17 

16 

2 

CHICAGO 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

5 

6 

2 

9 

8 

9 

12 

5 

3 

AUSTIN 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

9 

8 

13 

17 

12 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

6 

12 

10 

7 

13 

17 

0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

423*936  WITH  40  OP. 

P » 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

BRAZIL 

II 

7 

12 

5 

13 

14 

14 

21 

15 

17 

16 

3 

0 

13 

Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Security 

ENGLANO 

5 

8 

18 

10 

10 

0 

29 

Category  11  » 

Rank  11 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

8 

12 

9 

40 

3 

ITALY 

7 

5 

6 

II 

26 

0 

25 

throuah 

JAPAN 

10 

5 

9 

11 

30 

0 

15 

MEXICO 

2 

5 

9 

17 

16 

2 

28 

Category  15  * 

Rank  15 

CHICAGO 

9 

8 

9 

12 

5 

3 

26 

Category  16  * 

No  information 

AUSTIN 

9 

8 

13 

17 

12 

0 

23 

YUGOSLAVIA 

12 

10 

7 

13 

17 

0 

21 

Category  0 * 

All  other  categories 

combined 

CHI-SQUARE 

I9«6 

12*6 

12*8 

9%2 

39.2 

34|, 1 

40*2 

PROB. 

• 0122 

• 1251 

•1172  • 

3277  , 

*0000 

•0000 

.0000 

-493- 


505 


ITEM  110*10 


PRESTIGE 


BRAZIL 

2 

T 

4 

5 

6 

2 5 

ENGLAND 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

4 4 

GERMANY 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

ITALY 

3 

10 

9 

2 

A 

5 3 

JAPAN 

8 

6 

2 

T 

6 

2 5 

MEXICO 

4 

6 

9 

3 

6 

2 5 

CHICAGO 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 3 

AUSTIN 

4 

1 

A 

2 

5 

2 3 

YUGOSLAVIA 

4 

5 

1 

3 

1 

4 6 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

49*.. 051 

WITH  48  or 

• P ■ 

• 0000 

category 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

16  0 

BRAZIL 

6 

T 

6 

4 

4 

3 50 

ENGLAND 

8 

10 

6 

6 

12 

0 38 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

0 

10 

T 

58  5 

ITALY 

8 

4 

T 

4 

9 

1 4T 

JAPAN 

8 

6 

9 

3 

4 

0 50 

MEXICO 

8 

5 

4 

8 

T 

1 A* 

CHICAGO 

8 

10 

8 

6 

8 

3 2\ 

AUSTIN 

12 

12 

9 

9 

0 

0 40 

YUGOSLAVIA 

T 

5 

6 

S 

10 

0 4T 

chi-square 

12.0 

18.5 

11.4 

••2 

1T.5  431 

•0  81.2 

pros. 

•1S20  . 

OITI 

• 1 T9S 

.4193  • 

0296  .0000  .0100 

6 

T 

6 

• 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

10 

6 

A 

6 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 

4 

58 

4 

4 

T 

2 

4 

9 

5 

1 

5 

6 

9 

6 

3 

4 

3 

0 

5 

5 

4 

4 

8 

T 

2 

1 

9 

10 

8 

T 

6 

8 

2 

3 

8 

12 

12 

9 

9 

9 

0 

2 

0 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

10 

12 

0 

Frequencies  of 

Mothers  ranking  Prestige 

Category  9 ■ Rank  9 


through 

Category  14  - Rank  14 

Category  16  ■ No  Information 

Category  0 ■ All  other  categories  combined 


ITEM  110-11  ECONOMIC  RETURNS 


BRAZIL  15 
ENGLANO  8 
GERMANY  3 
ITALY  6 
JAPAN  1 
MEXICO  13 
CHICAGO  5 
AUSTIN  2 
YUGOSLAVIA  T 


TABLE  C2  • 526. 2S0 


T 6 

A 4 

9 8 

5 5 

1 1 

11  8 

3 6 

• • 

A It 

kith  40  or. 


6 4 

8 6 

0 0 

8 4 

0 3 

8 T 

T 2 

S 9 

T 9 

p ■ .0000 


9 

2 

0 
6 

1 
9 
T 
5 
5 


5 

8 

0 

5 
1 

6 
II 

• 

ft 


9 

2 


5 


5 3 5 

9 5 5 

0 0 0 

T • 4 

A 10  11 

4 3 4 

10  2 1 

5 6 4 

6 10  1 


110  13 

• 4140 

0 1 0 0 59 

5 T 2 1 1 

12  11  14  9 0 

110  11 
A 1 0 2 3 

A 5 6 0 0 

3 2 14  0 


CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

9 

16 

0 

BRAZIL 

IS 

T 

6 

5 

3 

44 

ENGLAND 

8 

6 

4 

9 

0 

53 

GERMANY 

3 

9 

' 8 

C 

59 

1 

ITALY 

6 

S 

5 

T 

1 

56 

JAPAN 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

T3 

MEXICO 

13 

11 

8 

4 

1 

42 

CHICAGO 

S 

3 

6 

10 

3 

45 

AUSTIN 

2 

8 

8 

5 

0 

59 

YUGOSLAVIA 

T 

4 

10 

6 

0 

53 

CHl-SQUARE 

29*  T 

13.5 

9.9 

15.0 

440.2 

160.6 

RMOB. 

• 0004 

*0944 

• 2T06 

.0589 

.0000 

•0000 

Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Economic  Returns 
Category  1 * Rank  1 
through 

Category  9 » Rank  9 

Category  16  - No  Information 

Category  0 » All  other  categories  combined 


ITEM  110*12  SURROUNDINGS 


BRAZIL  3 
ENGLAND  8 
GERMANY  3 
ITALY  4 
JAPAN  U 
MEXICO  6 
CHICAGO  1 
AUSTIN  T 
YUGOSLAVIA  8 


TABLE  C2  • 494.236 


5 5 

A 5 

10  16 

3 4 

13  13 

5 T 

5 2 

4 4 

5 6 
WITH  64  or. 


4 5 

9 t 

0 0 

5 5 

11  6 

1 9 

10  5 

5 9 

0 6 

p • .0000 


T 

6 

0 

6 

10 

• 

4 
6 

5 


60  5 11  T 

8 10  6 5 3 

• 0 0 0 0 

6 5 6 4 11 

8 2 3 0 1 

3 T 6 6 5 

6 8 3 3 T 

9 3 3 10  10 

2 3 3 T 11 


A 1 3 1 3 

2 A 1 1 0 

00  1 0 50 

3 T T 3 1 

1 1 O 0 0 

2 II  3 0 1 

3 8 3 1 3 

3 3 3 3 8 

A 2 8 0 0 


CATEGORY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

11 

BRAZIL 

3 

5 

5 

4 

5 

T 

T 

ENGLANO 

8 

4 

5 

9 

8 

6 

3 

GERMANY 

3 

10 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ITALY 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

11 

JAPAN 

11 

13 

13 

11 

6 

10 

1 

MEXICO 

6 

5 

T 

1 

9 

8 

5 

CHICAGO 

1 

5 

2 

10 

5 

4 

T 

AUSTIN 

T 

4 

4 

5 

9 

6 

11 

YUGOSLAVIA 

8 

5 

6 

a 

6 

5 

11 

CHI -SQUARE 

14.4 

15.3 

26.0 

23.3 

10.8 

11.2 

24.4 

PROB. 

• 0T14 

• 053T 

• 0013 

•0833 

.2115 

• 192T 

.0823 

0 
41 
3T 

1 

41 

15 

3T 

35 

3T 

31 

88*0 
• 0880 


Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Surroundings 
Category  1 - Rank  1 
through 

Category  11  » Rank  11 

Category  16  » No  Information 

Category  9 ■ All  other  cateaorles  combined 
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ITEM  110-13 


ASSOCIATES 


BRAZIL 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

5 

3 

6 

7 

17 

20 

10 

4 

ENGLAND 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

6 

14 

7 

18 

19 

0 

GERMANY 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

IS 

36 

18 

ITALY 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

7 

10 

7 

II 

8 

9 

7 

1 

JAPAN 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

4 

5 

15 

15 

15 

12 

0 

MEXICO 

4 

2 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

8 

6 

13 

14 

14 

1 

CHICAGO 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

9 

13 

IS 

16 

4 

AUSTIN 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

5 

7 

13 

15 

19 

16 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

2 

3 

6 

6 

13 

6 

13 

14 

11 

0 

lAflLf  C2  » 

105.995  WITH 

40  or. 

P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

0 

Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Associates 

BRAZIL 

6 

7 

17 

20 

10 

20 

ENGLAND 

6 

14 

7 

18 

19 

16 

Category  11 

* Rank  11 

GERMANY 

0 

0 

II 

15 

36 

18 

ITALY 

7 

II 

8 

9 

7 

38 

throuah 

JAPAN 

5 

15 

IS 

15 

12 

18 

MEXICO 

8 

6 

13 

14 

14 

24 

Category  15 

* Rank  15 

CHICAGO 

3 

9 

13 

15 

16 

16 

AUSTIN 

7 

13 

IS 

19 

16 

12 

Category  0 « 

' All  other  categories  combined 

YUGOSLAVIA 

13 

6 

13 

14 

11 

23 

CHI-SQUARE 

17.2 

22. 6 

8.3 

6.7 

45.1 

29.0 

PROS. 

• 0275 

.0042  . 

4046  • 

5730 

•0000  . 

.0005 

ITEM  110-U  VARIETY 

BRAZIL 

6 

7 

14 

10 

13 

2 

5 

6 

4 

3 1 5 

1 

0 

0 

3 

ENGLAND 

11 

10 

11 

11 

9 

8 

6 

3 

2 

4 3 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

3 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

1 

2 

1 

60 

ITALY 

1 

7 

5 

7 

13 

13 

12 

s 

s 

2 1 1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

JAPAN 

5 

3 

7 

7 

8 

• 

• 

• 

6 

4 3 2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

MEXICO 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

6 

8 

• 

8 

5 4 5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

CHICAGO 

S 

9 

9 

9 

8 

11 

7 

5 

2 

2 0 0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

AUSTIN 

8 

7 

13 

16 

10 

6 

6 

S 

5 

1 0 2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

YUGOSLAVIA 

3 

7 

5 

7 

7 

13 

10 

9 

6 

4 1 1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

TABLE  C2  ■ 

517.493  WITH 

56  or 

. P ■ 

• 0000 

CATEGORY 

BRAZIL 

2 

7 

3 

14 

4 

10 

5 

13 

6 

2 

7 

S 

16 

3 

0 

26 

Frequencies  of  Mothers  ranking  Variety 

ENGLAND 

10 

11 

11 

9 

8 

6 

0 

25 

Cateaorv  2 * Rank  2 

GERMANY 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

7 

ITALY 

7 

5 

7 

13 

13 

12 

1 

22 

through 

JAPAN 

3 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

0 

38 

MEXICO 

4 

5 

7 

• 

6 

8 

1 

40 

Cateaory  7 ■ Rank  7 

CHICAGO 

9 

9 

9 

• 

II 

7 

4 

IS 

AUSTIN 

7 

13 

16 

10 

6 

6 

0 

24 

Category  16  « No 

information 

YUGOSLAVIA 

7 

5 

7 

7 

13 

10 

0 

31 

CHI-SQUARE 

6.8 

12.7 

19.2 

15.4 

25.3 

14.7 

442.5 

48.2 

Category  0 * All 

other  categories  comhined 

PROB. 

• 5566 

•1204  . 

0138 

• 0S13 

.0017. 

• 0638 

• 0000 

• 0000 

ITEM  110-15  FOLLOW  FATHER 

BRAZIL 

11 

12 

II 

13 

7 

9 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 0 0 

1 

0 

4 

ENGLAND 

21 

13 

5 

13 

7 

7 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 1 1 

0 

0 

0 

GERMANY 

35 

11 

4 

Q 

Q 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

30 

ITALY 

15 

9 

5 

8 
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SECTION  III 


FINDINGS:  INTER-COUNTRY  COMPARISONS 
Description  of  the  Sample 


In  every  city,  over  fifty  percent  of  the  children  sampled  lived 
with  both  their  parents.  Percentages  ranged  from  ninety-six  percent 
in  Austin  to  fifty-six  percent  in  Tokyo.  In  Tokyo,  thirty-three  per- 
cent of  those  sampled  lived  with  one  parent  and  a relative,  with 
Ljubljana  and  Mexico  City  having  the  next  highest  percentage  in  this 
category,  twenty-four  percent  and  nineteen  percent  respectively.  In 
only  thirteen  percent  of  the  Sao  Paulo  sample  did  the  child  live  with 
one  parent  and  a relative;  but  another  twenty-eight  percent  lived  with 
one  parent  and  a non-relative.  This  was  by  far  the  highest  percentage 
in  this  latter  category,  the  nearest  being  Tokyo  with  eleven  percent. 

There  were  significant  differences  among  the  cities  concerning  who 
took  the  main  responsibility  for  the  child.  For  eighty-nine  percent 
of  the  Tokyo  sample  and  seventy-one  percent  of  the  Milan  sample, 
responsibility  was  taken  by  the  mother  alone.  Results  from  London, 
Germany,  Mexico  City  and  Chicago  indicated  that  the  mother,  alone, 
took  main  responsibility  for  over  half  the  children  in  the  sample.  In 
the  case  of  Ljubljana  this  figure  was  less  than  a third  (thirty-one 
percent).  Austin  and  Ljubljana  were  the  only  two  cities  where  for 
over  half  the  sample  responsibility  was  said  to  rest  with  both 
parents  There  is  a large  difference  here  between  the  two  American 
cities,  Austin  and  Chicago  In  the  Chicago  communities,  only  twenty- 
one  percent  of  the  sample  had  responsibility  assigned  to  both  parents 
while  for  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  responsibility  rested  with 
the  mother  alone.  In  Austin  the  corresponding  figures  were  fifty-four 
percent  and  forty-six  percent. 

The  question  concerning  the  birthplace  of  the  mother  produced  a 
number  of  significant  differences.  The  London  sample  showed  the  least 
geographic  mobility,  sixty-three  percent  of  the  mothers  being  born  in 
the  London  area.  On  the  other  hand  only  one  of  the  mothers  interviewed 
in  Tokyo  had  been  born  there.  Both  the  Austin  and  Ljubljana  samples 
showed  a high  degree  of  movement  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  forty-one 
percent  and  fifty-eight  percent  respectively  of  the  samples  interviewed 
showing  this  type  of  mobility.  Sao  Paulo,  London  and  Chicago  had  no 
respondents  in  this  category  and  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City  only  one  each. 
Germany  was  the  only  country  where  the  respondents  divided  more  or 
less  evenly  across  the  categories. 

Birthplace  of  father  showed  approximately  the  same  significant  dif- 
ferences among  cities  as  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  mother.  The 
pattern  for  Ljubljana  was  a little  different,  twice  as  many  fathers 
being  born  in  the  city  as  mothers.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  fathers 
came  from  rural  areas  as  opposed  to  fifty-eight  percent  of  the  mothers. 
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There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the 
ages  of  mother  or  father.  In  Sao  Paulo,  Milan,  Germany,  London  and 
Chicago  the  highest  percentage  of  mothers  came  in  the  forty  to  forty- 
four  year  old  group,  while  in  Tokyo,  Mexico  City,  Austin  and  Ljubljana 
the  largest  percentages  were  in  the  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  year 
old  group.  London  had  the  highest  percentage  (fifteen  percent)  in  the 
fifty  to  sixty-four  age  group  while  Mexico  City  and  Austin  had  the 
youngest  mothers  (fifteen  percent). 

In  the  case  of  the  fathers  the  pattern  is  a little  different.  In 
Sao  Paulo,  Milan  and  Mexico  City  the  highest  percentages  came  in  the 
forty-five  to  forty-nine  year  old  group,  while  in  the  other  cities  the 
highest  percentages  were  in  the  forty  to  forty-four  year  old  group. 
Mexico  City  and  Ljubljana  had  the  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest 
fathers . 

Only  in  Ljubljana  and  London  did  any  appreciable  percentage  of 
mothers  work  outside  the  home.  Milan  and  Mexico  City  had  the  greatest 
number  of  mothers  not  working. 

When  only  father's  occupat ion  and  not  his  educational  level  was 
taken  into  account,  significant  differences  occurred.  Sao  Paulo  had 
more  respondents  at  the  extremes  of  the  occupational  scale,  twenty- 
nine  percent  in  the  highest  category,  one,  and  thirty-three  percent  in 
the  lowest  categories,  five  and  six.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
only  two  fathers  in  category  one  and  none  in  categories  five  and  six. 

In  Germany,  Chicago  and  Austin  significantly  more  mothers  had  a 
university  education  than  in  other  cities.  In  Sao  Paulo,  London, 
Germany,  Milan  and  Ljubljana  more  mothers  had  left  school  at  fifteen 
than  had  mothers  in  other  cities. 

A far  greater  proportion  of  fathers  than  mothers  had  had  a univer- 
sity education.  This  was  true  of  all  cities,  the  biggest  differences 
being  in  Sao  Paulo,  Mexico  City  and  Tokyo. 

In  terms  of  recent  geographical  mobility  the  Tokyo  sample  was  by 
far  the  most  stable,  almost  fifty' percent  having  lived  in  their  present 
home  for  over  fifteen  years.  In  Chicago  and  Sao  Paulo  only  fourteen 
percent  came  in  this  category. 

Thirty  percent  or  more  of  children  in  all  cities  had  never  been  in 
the  hospital  and  those  who  had,  had  only  been  in  for  short  periods  of 
time.  London  had  the  smallest  percentage  of  children  who  had  not  been 
in  the  hospital  (thirty-six  percent)  while  Tokyo  had  the  highest 
(seventy-six  percent). 

There  were  no  significant  differences  among  cities  on  the  question 
of  whether  either  parent  had  lived  away  from  home  for  six  months  or 
more.  In  all  cities  eighty  percent  or  more  of  the  sample  answered  "No" 
to  this  question. 
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Child  Development  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

This  series  of  questions  in  the  interview  was  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
picture  of  the  child's  academic  standing  and  his  manner  of  tackling 
academic  problems  as  perceived  by  the  mother. 

When  asked  to  describe  their  child  in  terms  of  his  schoolwork  par- 
ents in  the  nine  stations  differed  significantly  in  the  type  of 
response  they  gave.  In  Sao  Paulo,  Milan  and  Austin  between  thirty  and 
forty  percent  of  the  parents  described  their  child  in  terms  of  positive 
achievement.  In  Germany  and  Tokyo,  on  the  other  hand,  thirty-six  and 
forty-three  percent  respectively  described  their  child's  achievement 
as  neutral  or  average.  In  London,  Mexico  City  and  Chicago  no  one  type 
of  description  was  favored,  the  highest  percentage  category  being  that 
of  individual  response.  The  only  category  which  showed  no  significant 
differences  among  cities  was  that  of  negative  achievement.  In  all 
cities,  only  a small  percentage  of  mothers  gave  this  answer. 

When  asked  how  their  child  felt  about  school,  a majority  of  respon- 
dents in  all  cities  except  Milan  indicated  that  the  child  had  a posi- 
tive feeling.  There  were,  however,  significant  differences  in  the 
"strongly  positive"  category.  Germany  and  Tokyo  had  only  six  and  nine 
percent,  respectively,  here,  while  Sao  Paulo  and  Ljubljana  had  over 
thirty  percent  of  their  respondents  in  this  category. 

Questions  concerning  homework  produced  some  interesting  results. 

In  all  but  three  stat ions--London,  Germany  and  Milan--more  than  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  their  children  did  not  have 
any  homework.  The  figure  was  as  high  as  sixty-six  percent  in  Sao 
Paulo.  In  London  and  Germany  only  about  eight  percent  of  the  children 
did  not  have  any  homework,  while  in  Milan  the  figure  was  sixteen  per- 
cent. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  sample  contained  both  ten-  and 
fourteen-year-old  children  and  it  might  be  expected  that  quite  large 
numbers  in  the  younger  age  group  would  not  have  homework  though  this 
could  account,  at  most,  for  only  fifty  percent  of  the  sample.  Some 
sharp  contrasts  appeared  among  countries  for' those  children  who  did 
have  homework.  Only  four  percent  of  Tokyo  mothers  reported  that  their 
children  sometimes  did  not  do  their  homework,  but  twenty-eight  percent 
of  Austin  children  either  did  not  do  it  at  all  or  put  it  off  as  long 
as  possible.  Mexico  City  was  very  similar  to  Tokyo  while  Milan  and 
London  followed  the  Austin  pattern. 

Cities  also  differed  significantly  on  the  mother's  report  of  how 
the  child  tackled  his  homework.  Austin  and  Chicago  had  the  lowest 
percentages  in  the  self-initiation  category,  while  Tokyo  was  the 
highest  with  ninety  percent.  No  other  country  approached  ■Toky&'f:'ly’.y.,>L  ■ 
in  this  regard,  Ljubljana,  London  and  Mexico  City  having  the  next 
highest  percentages,  fifty-three,  fifty-four  and  fifty-eight  percent 
respectively. 
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However,  on  the  whole,  the  results  showed  that  children  in  most 
cities  did  get  down  to  their  homework  after  slight  pressure  from  par- 
ents. The  exception  was  London,  where  over  twenty-six  percent  of  the 
children  had  to  be  reminded  to  do  their  homework  and  be  supervised  till 
it  was  done. 

From  the  responses  given  to  other  questions  it  would  have  been 
expected  that  children  in  Tokyo  would  seldom  or  never  put  off  their 
homework  to  do  other  things.  However,  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  Milan  had  the  highest  percentage  (sixty-six  percent)  in  this 
category  while  Tokyo  had  only  nineteen  percent.  Thirty-four  percent 
of  the  Tokyo  sample  seldom  put  off  their  homework  to  do  other  things 
and  only  eighteen  percent  did  so  frequently.  In  Austin,  on  the  other 
hand,  fifty-nine  percent  seldom  or  never  put  it  off,  according  to 
their  mothers. 

Children  who  made  a mistake  in  their  homework  showed  significantly 
different  patterns  of  behavior  in  the  cities  studied.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  London  where  twenty-one  percent  would  not  do  it  again,  ninety 
percent  of  all  children  in  all  cities  would  correct  their  mistake  but 
with  different  degrees  of  emotional  expression.  In  Ljubljana  the 
response  of  over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  children  involved  no  emo- 
tion whatever.  They  would  just  sit  down  and  redo  the  work.  In  Austin, 
however,  twenty-three  percent  of  the  sample  would  be  unhappy  or  upset 
while  in  Germany  the  same  percentage  expressed  anger  before  starting 
again.  Tokyo  children  expressed  almost  no  emotion,  either  depressed 
or  angry. 

II.  Occupational  and  Educational  Aspiration 

The  questions  in  this  area  were  aimed  at  obtaining  an  assessment  of 
parents'  aspirations  and  expectations  for  the  child. 

Significant  differences  occurred  for  both  the  parent's  educational 
aspiration  and  her  actual  expectation  for  the  child.  Eighty-eight 
percent  of  the  Austin  sample  wanted  their  child  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sity. This  contrasts  with  London  where  only  thirty  percent  of  the 
sample  aspired  to  this  level.  Tokyo  came  closest  to  Austin  with 
sixty-six  percent  of  the  sample  aspiring  to  a university  education  for 
their  children.  In  all  other  stations  except  Germany  (thirty-nine 
percent),  over  half  the  mothers  would  like  their  child  to  have  a uni- 
versity education. 

It  was  only  in  Germany  and  Milan  that  any  large  number  of  mothers 
aspired  to  only  some  college  education  as  the  educational  limit  for 
their  child.  It  was  only  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Mexico  City  that  as  many  as 
fourteen  percent  of  the  parents  were  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  child's 
preference. 
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There  was  some  discrepancy  between  level  of  aspiration  and  level  of 
expectation  within  countries.  Among  countries,  however,  the  same  dif- 
ferences appeared  for  expectation  as  for  aspiration.  The  Austin  sample 
showed  the  highest  expectation  level,  with  Tokyo  second,  and  London 
having  the  lowest  percentage  of  mothers  expecting  their  child  to  have 
a university  education. 

While  almost  every  mother  was  able  to  indicate  her  educational 
aspiration  for  her  child,  some  mothers  in  all  cities  had  difficulty  in 
giving  an  educational  expectation  level.  The  number  differed  signifi- 
cantly among  cities.  Twenty  percent  of  London  mothers  said  they  did 
not  know  how  far  their  child  would  go  in  school  while  only  two  Tokyo 
mothers  gave  this  response.  Chicago  was  closest  to  London,  with  four- 
teen percent  of  mothers  indicating  that  they  did  not  know.  Other 
cities  were  closer  to  the  Tokyo  pattern. 

Some  inter-city  differences  occurred  on  the  question  concerning 
parent's  occupational  aspiration  for  the  child.  In  Sac  Paulo,  Milan 
and  Mexico  City,  thirty-eight,  twenty-eight,  and  forty  percent  of  the 
mothers  aspired  to  top  level,  upper-middle  class  jobs  for  their  chil- 
dren. London  had  the  lowest  percentage  (six  percent)  and  none  of  the 
other  cities  had  more  than  thirteen  percent  of  their  mothers  in  this 
first  category. 

In  Austin  and  Milan  thirty  percent  of  the  mothers  aspired  to  a 
lower-middle  class  occupation  for  their  children;  but  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Germany,  London  and  Chicago  this  was  popular  with  only  fourteen  percent 
of  the  mothers. 

There  were  significant  differences,  also,  for  occupational  level 
two,  which  was  also  in  the  upper-middle  class  range.  This  proved  most 
popular  with  Ljubljana  and  Germany. 

The  same  drop  in  level  from  aspiration  to  expectation  as  occurred 
for  education  also  occurred  for  occupation.  While  the  expectation 
level  in  category  one  was  still  high  for  Sao  Paulo  and  Mexico  City 
(twenty-five  percent),  it  dropped  to  ten  percent  in  Milan. 

In  all  cities,  a quarter  or  more  of  the  mothers  said  they  had  no 
preference  or  didn't  know  what  they  expected  their  child’s  occupation 
to  be.  This  number  differed  significantly  among  cities  being  as  high 
as  fifty-nine  percent  in  London  and  Germany  and  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  percent  in  Tokyo,  Austin  and  L jub  ljana  . 

When  asked  what  type  of  work  they  thought  their  child  would  like  to 
take  up,  significantly  more  mothers  in  London  and  Chicago  than  in 
other  cities  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  what  their  child  wanted. 
Mothers  in  Ljubljana  and  Milan  seemed  closer  to  their  children  in  this 
regard,  only  three  percent  and  five  percent  respectively  saying  they 
did  not  knew. 
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III.  Nonacademic  Activities 


In  all  cities  nearly  every  mother  was  able  to  name  at  least  one 
activity  in  which  her  child  engaged  but  there  were  significant  differ- 
ences among  cities  on  the  number  of  these  activities.  Austin,  London 
and  Sao  Paulo  had  the  highest  percentages  of  children  with  five  or 
more  activities  while  Milan,  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City  were  the  cities 
where  significantly  more  children  had  only  one  or  two  activities  men- 
tioned by  their  mother. 

Three  activities  seemed  to  account  for  approximately  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  children  in  most  cities,  there  being  no  significant 
differences  for  this  category. 

When  the  question  was  the  more  specific  one  of  joint  activities  of 
child  and  parent,  significantly  more  mothers  in  London,  Milan  and  Tokyo 
indicated  a lack  of  interaction  or  interaction  of  a negative  nature, 
for  example,  they  "fought"  or  "did  not  like  each  other  very  much." 

This  occurred  rarely  in  Sao  Paulo,  Mexico  City  and  Ljubljana  and  in 
about  nine  percent  of  cases  in  the  American  samples. 

Where  interaction  of  a positive  type  did  occur,  more  children  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Mexico  City  and  particularly  Ljubljana  (sixty-four  percent) 
engaged  in  some  work  activity  with  their  mother.  Greatest  verbal 
interaction  took  place  in  Germany  and  Mexico  City  while  London,  Germany, 
Tokyo,  Chicago  and  Austin  had  the  highest  percentages  of  responses 
mentioning  nonverbal,  non-work  activity. 

When  the  question  dealt  with  activities  with  the  father,  Milan, 
Mexico  and  Tokyo  had  significantly  more  responses  in  the  negative 
interaction  category.  Only  Germany,  Austin  and  Chicago  had  low  per- 
centages here.  On  the  whole,  the  pattern  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  activities  with  the  mother  though  there  was  not  the  same  emphasis 
on  constructive  work  activities.  As  was  true  of  interaction  with  the 
mother,  Ljubljana  had  the  highest  percentage  in  the  constructive  work 
category  (thirty-six  percent)  with  Milan,  Tokyo  and  Chicago  being  sig- 
nificantly lower.  Greatest  verbal  interaction  took  place  in  Germany, 
Milan  and  Ljubljana  while  Austin,  Germany,  Tokyo  and  Chicago  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  responses  mentioning  nonverbal,  non-work  activity. 

When  it  came  to  activities  with  the  family,  thirty-eight  percent  of 
London  mothers  mentioned  vacations.  With  the  exception  of  Chicago  and 
Austin,  with  eighteen  and  ten  percent  respectively,  this  type  of  acti- 
vity was  almost  never  mentioned  by  mothers  in  other  cities. 

In  a similar  way  conversation  and  meals  were  listed  by  thirty-eight 
percent  of  Ljubljana  mothers  and  twenty-five  percent  of  Milanese 
mothers  but  not  often  by  mothers  in  other  cities.  Tokyo  had  the  high- 
est percentage  listing  indoor  games  and  television  as  the  main  family 
activity,  while  Austin  had  significantly  more  mothers  who  mentioned 


outings  as  the  main  activity  with  the  family.  There  was  quite  a big 
difference  here  from  Tokyo  and  Milan  where  the  percentages  were  four- 
teen percent  and  sixteen  percent. 

Significantly  more  mothers  in  Mexico  City  indicated  a complete 
absence  of  interaction. 

Significantly  more  children  in  Tokyo,  Mexico  City  and  Ljubljana  did 
not  belong  to  clubs  or  organizations  of  any  sort.  Austin  and  Chicago 
both  had  almost  seventy- five  percent  of  the  respondents  having  some 
group  affiliation.  Of  those  who  did  oelong  to  some  sort  of  club  Sao 
Paulo,  Germany  and  Mexico  City  had  significantly  more  responses  for 
sports  clubs  while  children  in  London,  Milan,  Chicago  and  Austin 
belonged  to  organized  groups  like  scouts  or  church  youth  groups. 

The  responses  to  the  question  concerning  the  child's  hobbies  brought 
out  a highly  significant  difference  between  Milan  and  Tokyo.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  Milanese  children  were  reported  as  having  no  hobbies  but 
only  five  percent  of  Tokyo  children  came  in  this  category.  Sao  Paulo 
and  Mexico  City  were  closest  to  Milan  with  thirty- five  percent  and 
forty  percent . 

When  these  children  with  a hobby  were  considered,  mothers  in  London 
and  Mexico  City  reported  more  interest  in  sport  while  Tokyo  children 
showed  more  interest  in  cultural  and  academic  hobbies,  Chicago  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  children  with  a cultural  hobby. 

In  every  city  except  Milan  at  least  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  sample  had  jobs  or  chores  around  the  house.  In  Milan 
only  thirteen  percent  of  the  children  came  in  this  category. 

Cleaning  the  house  was  mentioned  significantly  more  often  by  mothers 
in  Chicago  and  Austin  while  helping  parents  generally  was  specified 
significantly  more  by  mothers  in  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City.  Significantly 
more  children  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  took  an  active  part  in  dish- 
washing. 

As  far  as  reasons  for  having  a job  around  the  house  were  concerned, 
significantly  more  mothers  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Ljubljana  stressed  helping 
parents  while  significantly  more  in  Tokyo  looked  on  it  as  a duty.  To 
teach  responsibility  was  given  significantly  more  often  as  a reason  by 
parents  in  Mexico  City,  Chicago  and  Austin. 

Significantly  more  children  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Austin  never  or  seldom 
had  to  be  reminded  to  do  their  chores.  Germany  and  Ljubljana  had  the 
greatest  numbers  needing  frequent  reminders. 

Of  those  children  who  did  have  jobs  around  the  house  well  over  fifty 
percent  were  reported  by  the  mothers  as  doing  them  by  themselves.  Sig- 
nificantly more  children  in  Austin  and  Ljubljana  tried  to  get  their 
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siblings  to  do  the  job  for  them. 

Mothers  in  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City  were  less  inclined  to  praise  their 
child's  performance  on  these  tasks.  They  regarded  the  performance  as 
satisfactory  rather  than  good  or  excellent. 

Significantly  more  children  in  Sao  Paulo  and  London  never  helped 
around  the  house  unless  asked  to  do  so  but  significantly  more  children 
in  Sao  Paulo  than  in  any  other  city  always  helped  around  the  house 
without  being  asked.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  Milanese  sample 
always  or  frequently  helped  without  being  asked  indicating  that 
although  previous  questions  had  shown  no  regular  jobs  for  these  chil- 
dren they  did  nevertheless  help  in  the  house. 

IV.  Authority 

Significantly  more  mothers  in  London  and  Tokyo  found  it  difficult 
to  give  a firm  response  about  their  child's  reaction  to  authority. 

They  indicated  it  would  all  depend  on  the  situation  or  on  the  mood  the 
child  was  in  at  the  time.  However,  thirty-one  percent  in  London  and 
thirty-four  percent  in  Ljubljana  indicated  that  their  children  would 
react  positively  if  corrected  while  significantly  more  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Milan  and  Chicago  indicated  a negative  reaction.  More  children  in 
Germany  and  Tokyo  reacted  neutrally  in  such  a situation--that  is,  they 
obeyed  without  any  indication  of  positive  or  negative  feeling.  Only 
in  Mexico  City  did  a significant  number  of  mothers  (twenty-eight  per- 
cent) indicate  an  emotional  reaction  without  any  indication  of  whether 
the  child  obeyed  or  not. 

Although  children  in  the  different  cities  showed  various  reactions 
in  a disciplinary  situation  there  were  no  significant  differences  in 
one  category  that  of  "Takes  well  or  apologizes,"  most  cities  having 
approximately  twenty-five  percent  of  their  responses  in  this  category. 
However,  significantly  more  mothers  in  Germany  and  Austin  reported 
their  children  as  either  sulking  or  withdrawing  from  the  situation 
altogether,  while  thirty-  percent  of  the  Mexico  City  sample  became  hos- 
tile in  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  ways.  In  Milan  and  Ljubljana  sig- 
nificantly more  children  reacted  by  crying  than  in  other  cities.  An 
interesting  point  here  was  the  significantly  higher  number  of  mothers 
in  London  and  Tokyo  who  indicated  that  they  never  punished  their  chil- 
dren (twenty-five  percent  and  forty-four  percent).  For  all  cities  the 
number  of  fathers  who  did  not  punish  their  children  was  higher  than 
for  mothers  but  again  London  and  Tokyo  were  significantly  higher  than 
other  cities  (twenty-six  percent  and  fifty-six  percent).  Of  the  chil- 
dren who  were  disciplined  by  their  father  and  gave  some  reaction,  no 
significant  inter-city  differences  occurred  for  the  positive  acceptance 
category.  As  with  the  mother,  significantly  more  children  in  Germany 
sulked,  while  more  Milanese  children  reacted  by  crying.  More  children 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  Mexico  City  reacted  in  a hostile  way. 
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Neatly  all  mothers  In  all.  cities  indicated  criticizing  their  child 
at  some  time.  Significantly  more  mothers  in  Milan  and  Tokyo  indicated 
that  the  child's  reaction  to  criticism  would  depend  very  much  on  the 
situation.  More  children  in  Sao  Paulo  would  make  excuses  or  argue 
(twenty-six  percent)  while  significantly  more  in  Mexico  City  would 
lose  their  temper.  Over  twenty-five  percent  of  the  children  in  Milan, 
Tokyo  and  Mexico  City  were  reported  as  reacting  positively  to  criticism 
but  thirty-three  percent  and  thirty-six  percent  respectively  in  Austin 
and  Ljubljana  reacted  by  being  hurt,  ashamed  or  by  crying. 

Fewer  fathers  criticized  their  children,  their  numbers  being  sig- 
nificantly greater  in  Tokyo  and  Mexico  City.  Of  the  children  so  criti- 
cized, more  reacted  positively  in  Milan  and  Tokyo  than  in  other  cities 
while  more  children  in  Germany,  Austin  and  Ljubljana  reacted  by  crying. 

V,  Jobs  Outside  the  Home 


In  only  three  cities  did  any  significant  number  of  children  have  a 
job  outside  the  home.  These  were  London  and  Chicago,  with  nineteen 
percent  and  twenty-four  percent;  and  Austin,  where  forty  percent  of 
the  children  in  the  sample  had  an  outside  job. 

VI.  Interpersonal  Relations 

In  the  area  of  Interpersonal  Relations  three  types  of  responses  to 
criticism  by  friends  or  siblings  produced  significant  differences 
among  countries.  In  Austin  (fifty  percent)  and  to  a lesser  extent  in 
Ljubljana  (thirty-six  percent)  and  Milan  (thirty-five  percent)  children 
gave  a mild  reaction,  crying  or  arguing.  In  Mexico  City,  however, 
seventy  percent  of  mothers  reported  that  their  children  gave  a strong 
reaction,  quarrelling,  using  physical  aggression  and  so  on.  The  same 
was  true  to  a lesser  degree  in  London  (fifty-eight  percent)  and  Sao 
Paulo  (forty-nine  percent). 

In  keeping  with  this  report,  only  twenty-three  percent  of  Mexican 
mothers  reported  their  children  as  getting  on  very  well  with  other 
children.  London  and  Chicago  had  the  highest  scores  in  this  category 
(fifty-one  percent).  Significantly  more  Tokyo  mothers  (eighty-eight 
percent)  reported  an  average  relationship,  sixty-one  percent  of  Mexican 
mothers  also  regarding  this  as  the  best  description  of  the  child's 
relationship  with  other  children. 

Only  in  London,  Milan  and  Chicago  did  more  mothers  give  the 
response  "excellent"  rather  than  "average." 

When  asked  about  peer  influences,  over  twenty-five  percent  of 
mothers  in  all  cities  except  Ljubljana  reported  that  their  children 
were  not  influenced  by  their  peers.  In  Germany,  Milan  and  Mexico  City 
the  percentage  was  as  high  as  fifty-six  percent.  Where  parents  did 
admit  an  influence  it  was  given  without  any  value  judgment  significant- 
ly more  often  in  London,  Tokyo,  Austin  and  Chicago.  Thus,  a mother 
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might  say  her  daughter's  choice  of  clothes  was  influenced  by  her  peers 
but  with  no  indication  of  whether  she  felt  this  was  good  or  bad.  In 
Ljubljana,  however,  a significant  number  of  mothers  (fifty-nine  per- 
cent) were  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  peer  influence  on  their  chil- 
dren was  good.  There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  numbers 
in  each  city  who  acknowledged  a peer  influence  but  did  not  comment 
further. 

That  children  were  sensitive  to  their  friends'  reactions  was  clear 
from  responses  given  in  the  situation  where  their  feelings  had  been 
hurt.  Significantly  more  mothers  in  Sao  Paulo,  London,  Mexico  City 
and  Austin  reported  their  children  as  becoming  depressed  or  anxious, 
while  in  Germany,  Milan  and  Tokyo  significantly  more  children  became 
angry  and  expressed  themselves  either  verbally  or  physically.  It  was 
only  in  Ljubljana  that  any  appreciable  number  of  mothers  (twenty-nine 
percent)  indicated  that  their  children  ignored  or  withdrew  from  the 
person  who  did  the  hurting. 

VII.  Anxiety 

As  in  the  areas  of  behavior  already  discussed,  reactions  to  worry 
varied  from  city  to  city.  In  Sao  Paulo  and  Milan,  significantly  more 
mothers  reported  a negative  emotional  response.  The  child  became 
depressed,  lost  control  or  became  angry.  In  Germany,  and  to  a lesser 
extent  in  Tokyo,  children  talked  about  the  worry  with  someone  else. 

In  London  significantly  more  children  reacted  to  worry  either  by  with- 
drawing to  their  room  or  by  some  physiological  behavior  which  did  not 
solve  the  problem,  for  example,  biting  their  nails. 

More  children  in  Ljubljana,  Milan,  Germany  and  Mexico  City  were 
perceived  by  their  mothers  as  worrying  more  about  academic  problems. 
Significantly  more  Austin  mothers  reported  that  their  children  worried 
about  peer  relationships  or  youth  problems.  Only  London  produced  any 
appreciable  number  of  reports  that  children  worr  led  about  their  own 
behavior. 

Significantly  more  parents  in  Milan  and  Tokyo  reported  that  their 
children  did  not  turn  to  others  for  help  if  worried.  Of  those  who  did 
turn  to  others  for  help,  significantly  more  children  in  Germany  turned 
to  their  mother  alone,  while  significantly  more  in  London  turned  to 
both  parents.  The  mother  was  the  most  popular  figure  everywhere  except 
in  London. 

VIII.  Aggression 

Significantly  more  children  in  London,  Tokyo,  Mexico  City  and  Austin 
were  made  angry  by  petty,  everyday  annoyances  inflicted  on  them  by 
others--someone  picking  on  them,  calling  them  names,  and  so  on.  More 
children  in  Germany  were  angered  by  what  were  termed  major  grievances 
— someone  cheating  or  lying,  the  child  being  taken  advantage  of, 
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unfair  accusations.  More  children  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Ljubljana  were 
made  angry  by  the  behavior  of  parents  or  authority  figures. 

Significantly  far  more  children  in  London  responded  to  the  situation 
provoking  the  anger  in  a hostile  way.  This  included  both  verbal  and 
physical  hostility.  In  Austin,  significantly  more  children  expressed 
verbal  hostility  than  in  other  cities  except  London,  but  when  the  two 
hostile  codes  were  combined,  London  clearly  had  more  responses  in  this 
category.  More  children  in  Tokyo  were  reported  as  responding  in  a 
hostile  emotional  manner  but  no  mention  was  made  of  either  verbal  or 
physical  action.  In  Ljubljana  more  children  (twenty-five  percent)  than 
in  other  countries  just  withdrew  from  the  situation. 

When  the  child  was  angry  with  the  mother,  verbal  aggression  was  men- 
tioned significantly  more  in  Tokyo,  as  was  hostile  emotional  reaction. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  Milanese  children  made  an  attempt  to  cope  with 
their  anger  in  some  way,  either  by  controlling  their  anger  or  resolving 
the  misunderstanding.  The  only  other  city  that  came  anywhere  near  the 
Milanese  figure  was  Ljubljana  with  eleven  percent.  Significantly  more 
children  in  Austin  just  withdrew  from  the  situation  while  more  in 
Ljubljana  gave  a depressive  emotional  reaction  like  crying.  Only  in 
Mexico  City  did  twenty-five  percent  of  the  sample  indicate  that  the 
child  did  nothing. 

The  pattern  of  behavior  when  the  child  was  angry  with  the  father 
was  similar  to  that  shown  for  the  mother.  Significantly  more  children 
in  Tokyo  gave  a hostile  emotional  reaction.  More  children  in  Austin 
and  Chicago  just  withdrew  from  the  situation  while  in  Milan  and  Mexico 
City  more  children  did  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  situation.  Children 
in  Austin  and  Chicago  also  had  higher  scores  in  the  verbal  aggression 
ca  tegory. 

When  the  situation  was  reversed  and  a friend  was  angry  with  the 
child  more  parents  in  London  and  Tokyo  indicated  that  they  did  net 
know  what  their  child  did.  Of  those  who  did  have  some  knowledge  of 
behavior  significantly  more  mothers  in  Mexico  City  indicated  that  the 
child  simply  withdrew  or  found  new  friends.  More  children  in  Ljubljana 
tried  to  cope  with  the  problem  (twenty-five  percent)  with  Austin 
having  twenty-one  percent  in  this  category.  Ljubljana  had  significant- 
ly more  children  who  either  did  nothing  or  ignored  the  friend  altoge- 
ther. More  mothers  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Tokyo  simply  denied  that  the 
situation  existed,  that  is,  they  said  their  child's  friends  were  never 
angry  with  them  (fifteen  percent  in  each  city). 

Parent-Child  Relevant  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

In  Sao  Paulo  and  Mexico  City  significantly  more  mothers  had  never 
met  their  child's  teacher.  In  London,  Tokyo  and  Austin,  although  the 
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mothers  had  met  the  teacher,  it  was  only  on  a formal,  routine  occasion 
such  as  an  Open  Evening,  Significantly  more  mothers  in  Ljubljana  ini- 
tiated a meeting  with  the  teacher,  taking  more  than  a general  interest 
in  school  affairs.  In  Milan  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  mothers 
showed  a great  interest  in  meeting  the  teacher  and  frequently  discussed 
the  child's  progress  with  him.  The  city  closest  to  Milan  in  this 
respect  was  Mexico  City,  where  thirty-four  percent  of  the  mothers  fol- 
lowed this  behavior  pattern.  This  question  was  not  asked  in  Germany 
as  here  all  parents  met  the  teacher  every  eight  weeks. 

In  all  countries  seventy-five  percent  or  more  of  the  parents  tried 
to  encourage  their  child  in  his  schoolwork  in  some  way.  In  Germany 
significantly  more  mothers  helped  with  homework  only  (forty-four  per- 
cent), Of  those  mothers  who  encouraged  schoolwork  as  opposed  to 
homework,  significantly  more  in  Chicago  either  provided  tutors  or 
special  classes  for  their  children  or  took  them  on  museum  visits  or 
other  trips  of  academic  value.  More  mothers  in  Sao  Paulo,  Tokyo  and 
Ljubljana  placed  the  emphasis  on  discussing  their  children's  schoolwork 
with  them,  encouraging  them  or  talking  about  its  importance  for  the 
future.  Only  in  Mexico  City  did  any  appreciable  number  of  mothers 
(twenty-eight  percent)  make  use  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

When  it  came  to  helping  with  homework,  significantly  more  mothers 
in  Germany  (forty-five  percent)  and  Ljubljana  (thirty-six  percent) 
said  they  did  nothing  to  help.  A further  twenty-four  percent  in 
Ljubljana  said  they  did  nothing  to  help  because  it  was  unnecessary-- 
the  child  did  it  on  his  own.  Forty  percent  of  Sao  Paulo  mothers  also 
came  in  this  category. 

For  more  parents  in  Tokyo,  Chicago,  Austin  and  London,  the  most 
common  behavior  was  a verbal  reminder,  ranging  from  just  asking  the 
child  about  his  homework  to  frequent  reminders.  In  Milan  and  Mexico 
City  a large  number  of  parents  (sixty-five  and  fifty-five  percent) 
made  sure  that  the  child  did  his  homework  and  also  checked  it. 

Significantly  more  parents  in  London,  Germany  and  Austin  felt  that 
the  school's  job  was  to  educate  the  child  and  to  teach  generally. 
Although  significantly  more  mothers  from  these  cities  came  in  this 
category  it  proved  the  most  popular  category  for  all  cities.  Signifi- 
cantly more  mothers  in  Milan  (twenty-six  percent)  and  Tokyo  (thirty- 
one  percent)  indicated  they  regarded  the  school's  job  as  that  of  charr  , 
acter  development  while  twenty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  sampled  in 
Ljubljana  thought  the  school  should  give  a preparation  for  life  and 
work. 

fore  mothers  in  Milan  (eighteen  percent)  than  elsewhere  rated  school 
as  important  rather  than  very  or  most  important.  Mothers  in  Germany 
and  Tokyo  regarded  it  as  of  the  first  importance  more  than  mothers  in 
other  cities. 
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When  mothers  were  asked  why  they  felt  school  was  important,  sixty- 
eight  percent  of  mothers  in  Mexico  City  indicated  they  saw  it  as  a 
preparation  for  life.  Mothers  in  London,  Chicago,  Austin  and  Ljubljana 
placed  the  most  emphasis  on  socioeconomic  reasons,  while  mothers  in 
Milan  saw  it  as  important  for  the  personal  and  social  development  of 
the  child.  Only  in  Germany  did  any  number  (nineteen  percent)  place 
stress  on  the  academic  aspects. 

II.  Authority 

When  they  wanted  their  child  to  do  something,  more  mothers  in 
London  (seventy-eight  percent),  Milan  (sixty-eight  percent)  and  Tokyo 
(seventy  percent)  initially  made  the  request  in  a mild,  polite  way. 
Very  few  parents  in  these  cities  ever  ordered  or  demanded  that  the 
child  do  something.  Ordering  or  demanding  was  favored  by  more  mothers 
in  Mexico  City  and  Ljubljana  . 

In  Sao  Paulo  and  London  in  particular  it  was  found  that  once  the 
request  was  made  there  was  no  need  to  follow  it  up  for  almost  half  the 
sample.  Significantly  more  children  in  Mexico  City  and  Austin  needed 
reminding  while  more  in  Ljubljana  had  to  be  continually  scolded  before 
the  task  was  done. 

If  thoy  found  their  child  was  doing  a job  incorrectly  more  parents 
in  London,  Germany  and  Ljubljana  would  demonstrate  the  correct  way. 
More  in  Austin  would  make  the  child  do  it  again,  while  in  Mexico  City 
forty  percent  would  reprimand  the  child  or  yell  at  him. 

III.  Interpersonal  Relations 

More  mothers  in  London,  Milan  and  Tokyo  did  nothing  to  help  their 
children  get  along  with  others.  Of  those  who  did  take  some  action, 
more  in  London  and  Tokyo  encouraged  social  activity  while  forty- five 
percent  of  mothers  in  Ljubljana  used  a positive  approach  encouraging 
certain  behavior  or  telling  the  child  to  be  friendly.  More  mothers  in 
Sao  Paulo  (sixteen  percent)  and  Mexico  City  (fifteen  percent)  took 
what  might  be  termed  the  negative  approach  discouraging  certain  beha- 
viors such  as  fighting  or  being  bossy.  Mothers  in  Austin  and  Mexico 
City  indicated  that  they  gave  their  children  advice  but  did  not  men- 
tion whether  it  was  of  the  positive  or  negative  type. 

IV.  Anxiety 

When  their  child  was  worried,  more  mothers  in  London  (fifty-three 
percent),  Milan  (fifty-six  percent),  Tokyo  (fifty-five  percent)  and 
Ljubljana  (sixty-nine  percent)  tried  to  bring  about  tension  reduction 
either  by  giving  the  child  support  or  reassurance  or  by  suggesting 
some  way  in  which  he  might  forget  the  worry,  for  example  by  keeping 
busy. 
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Mothers  in  Germany  and  Mexico  City  counselled  direct  action  at  the 
source,  while  twenty-nine  percent  of  mothers  in  Austin  suggested  that 
the  child  just  accept  the  situation. 

Parent  Items 


I.  Academic  Task  Achievement 

In  all  cities  except  Tokyo  and  Sao  Paulo  half  the  mothers  inter- 
viewed had  not  taken  any  courses  since  they  left  school.  Significantly 
more  from  Milan,  Austin  and  Ljubljana  came  in  this  category.  Of  those 
who  had  taken  courses,  more  in  London,  Austin  and  Ljubljana  had  done 
so  for  professional  or  vocational  reasons,  nurses'  training,  for 
instance.  More  mothers  in  Tokyo  had  taken  courses  in  flower  arranging 
while  more  more  mothers  in  Tokyo  and  Sao  Paulo  had  taken  domestic 
classes  involving  sewing  and  cooking. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  Tokyo  mothers  gave  personal  or  social  useful- 
ness as  the  reason  for  taking  a course,  while  significantly  more 
mothers  from  Sao  Paulo  indicated  that  personal  satisfaction  was  their 
motive.  Mothers  in  London,  Austin  and  Ljubljana  gave  vocational  pre- 
paration as  their  main  reason. 

More  mothers  in  Sao  Paulo,  London  and  Tokyo  had  taken  their  courses 
shortly  after  leaving  school. 

Of  those  taking  courses,  more  mothers  in  Sao  Paulo,  Tokyo  and  Austin 
felt  they  gained  from  them  than  did  those  in  other  cities. 

II.  Occupational  Aspects 

Only  in  Ljubljana  and  London  did  more  than  half  the  mothers  inter- 
viewed have  a job.  The  sample  with  fewest  working  mothers  was  Mexico 
City,  followed  by  Sao  Paulo.  Of  those  who  did  work,  mothers  in  London, 
Ljubljana  and  Austin  felt  more  positively  about  it  than  those  in  other 
cities.  Mother  mothers  in  Ljubljana  liked  their  job  because  they  had 
pleasant  associates,  while  in  London  it  was  some  special  characteristic 
of  the  job  itself  which  made  the  mother  like  it.  Twenty-nine  percent 
of  London  mothers  said  there  was  nothing  about  their  job  they  disliked 
while  in  Ljubljana  twenty  percent  indicated  that  they  disliked  their 
job  because  of  some  special  characteristic  it  possessed.  Thirty-eight 
percent  of  mothers  in  Ljubljana  would  not  choose  the  same  work  if  they 
had  to  do  it  again  but  thirty-one  percent  and  thirty-six  percent,  in 
London  and  Austin  respectively,  would  choose  the  same  job. 

When  faced  with  a problem  in  the  job  situation  more  mothers  in 
Ljubljana  and  Austin  would  tackle  it  alone.  More  mothers  in  London 
than  elsewhere  would  seek  help  either  from  a co-worker  or  a supervisor. 

More  mothers  in  London  and  Ljubljana  would  try  to  get  along  with 
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mothers  who  became  angry  because  of  some  serious  annoyance  such  as 
being  cheated  or  lied  to. 

When  asked  how  they  reacted  when  they  were  angry,  significantly 
more  mothers  in  London  (fifty-nine  percent),  Tokyo  (fifty-three  per- 
cent) and  Chicago  (fifty  percent)  indicated  that  they  became  verbally 
or  physically  aggressive,  while  more  mothers  in  Sao  Paulo  just  became 
depressed. 

Only  in  Austin  did  any  great  number  (twenty-eight  percent)  indicate 
that  they  would  try  to  cope  with  the  situation.  In  Sao  Paulo,  Milan, 
Mexico  City  and  Ljubljana  fifteen  percent  of  the  mothers  would  do 
nothing  at  all  and,  in  some  cases,  just  forget  about  the  anger. 


